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CALIFORNIA'S CHRISTMAS FLOWER 
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SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 





Beautiful San Carlos Park 


HE SAN CARLOS PARK SYNDICATE offers to HOMESEEKERS and 
INVESTORS, Resident and Villa Lots, Orchards, Vineyards and Acreage, in 
the MOST BEAUTIFUL TRACT OF LAND on the San Francisco Bay Shore— 
Rolling, Picturesque and Grand—Beautiful Creeks, Trees, Ferns and Flowers. 
Streets are to be GRADED, MACADAMIZED, SEWERED and LIGHTED. 


Climatic Conditions Perfect — Picturesque and Charming Scenery— Excellent 
Transportation. Via Bay Shore Cut-off of the Southern Pacific. 


30 MINUTES’ RIDE FROM SAN FRANCISCO 








IDEAL LOCATION—Commands view of the Bay. The Home Place for the Business 

Man, the Merchant, the Professional Man, the Banker and the Cavpitalist. 

EDUCATIONAL CENTER—The Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Reid's School for Boys, 
Order of the Sacred Heart from Paris, France, for Young Ladies, Hoitt’s Academy for Boys, 
Manzanita Hall Preparatory for Stanford or Eastern Universities, Girls and Boys’ High School 
are all located within easy reach of this Property. 

BUSINESS AND MANUFACTURING SITES—On Deep Water, with Excellent Shipping 
Facilities by Rail and Water controlled by this Syndicate. 

For Further Information, Pamphlets, etc., Call on or Address 


Offices: 393a and 395a Monadnock Building San Francisco, California 
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SHORT LINES 
BETWEEN 


8t. Louis and New York ......... 1054 miles 


| Pennsylvania 


Chicago and New Yortk............ 908 miles 
Cincinnati and New York........ 761 miles 
St. Louis and Pittsburgb......... 614 miles 
Chicago and Pittsburgh ........... 468 miles 


Cincinnati and Pittsburgb........ 311 miles 
Pittsburgh and New Yor«k...... 440 miles 


St. Louis and Columbus.......... 423 miles 
Chicago and Columbus............. 315 miles 
Cincinnati and Columbus.......... 120 miles 
Chicago and Louisville............. 3065 miles 
Ohicago ana Cincinnati............ 300 miles 
St. Louis and Indianapolis...... 242 miles 
Chicago and Indianapolis......... 195 miles 


Frequent Daily Through Service 


Between the above named Cities 





“LOOK AT THE MAP!” 
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_PENNSYLVANIA 
Short Lines. 


R., McN. & Co., Chi- 


FOR PARTICULAR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


Either of the following named Agents 
H. A. BUCK, General Agent, 40 Powell St., - San Francisco, Cal. 
F. N. KOLLOCEK, District Agent, 246 Stark St., - Portland, Ore. 
C. L. HARBAUGH, Traveling Passenger Agent, - Seattle, Wash- 
M.F 
A. 
L. 














. VAN HORN, District Passenger Agent, - Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cc. BAIRD; Traveling Passenger Agent, - San Antonio, Texas. 
C. KIMBALL, Assistant Genergl seated Agent, Chicago, Ml. 
GEO. T. HULL, District Agent, - - Denver, Col. 
J. M. CHESBROUGH, General Passenger age, - 8t. Louis, Mo. 
G. W. WEEDON, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O. 
SAMUEL MOODY, General Passenger Agent, - Pittsburgh, ‘Pa. 
COLIN STUDDS, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
No. 263 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


“The Standard Railroad of America” 
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This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing information to prospective 
travelers. Sunset Magazine by reason of its- close relations with railroad and 
steamship companies occupies a very favorable position, enabling it to obtain at 
first hand accurate data. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get there, what 
the cost will be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are; and will send 
you descriptive books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great 
facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not first 
been determined. 


‘*THE PICTURESQUE CITY OF A GREAT STATE’’— 
MILLION AND A HALF NOW BEING EXPENDED FOR 
PLEASURE AND CONVENIENCE OF VISITOR AND 
RESIDENT—WHERE THE MOUNTAINS RUN DOWN 
TO THE SEA—COMPETITIVE RAILROAD NEARLY 
COMPLETED INTO CITY—SPLENDID TIME AND 
PLACE FOR INVESTMENT 


WRITE BOARD OF TRADE FOR BOOKLET ‘'A’’ 
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The LINNARD SYSTEM 


Snow - 
Covered 
Mountains, 
Oranges 


Roses, 
Sunshine, 
Pleasure 
and 
Wealth 


THE MARYLAND, PASADENA 


We will 


send to 
“you Soni 
FREE 
a copy 
of 


CALIFORNIA 
LI FE Midwinter 


Bathing 
d 
125 Superb aes 
Illustrations 
Address 
EDITOR 


CALIFORNIA LIFE 
The Maryland 


PASADENA 
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THE VIRGINIA, LONG BEACH 


D. M. LINNARD 


PASADENA 


LOS ANGELES 


REDLANDS LONG BEACH 
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HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 














The Fireproof ‘Hotel of 


Southern California. 
Designed and Equipped Newest 


to Meet every Demand F arges t 


for Comfort and Service. 


Convenient to all Urban B e st 
and Interurban Car Lines. 





ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 

































—— 
Hotel la nkersh Im ARROWHEAD HIGHLANDS 
Corner of Seventh and Broadway spn BERNARD, No 
Los Angeles, California 
, THE to SOUTHERN 
Ny GATE CITY CALIFORNIA 
£0, a 
9 
RIVERSIDE “A Liss REDLANDS 
| ALL POINTS REACHED BY ELECTRIC CARS 
FROM 
THE NEW 


STEWART HOTEL 


SAN BERNARDINO 
CALIFORNIA 








~ | ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Exceptional Advantages to the Oren Weary Tineueweur 


° TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
Tourist and Traveler 
350 rooms, 160 private baths; Every room an outside one. Location AMERICAN PLAN 


unsurpassed. Large, airy sample rooms. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


WITH BATH 


Restaurant a Ja Carte. Cuisine unexcelled, Excellent Orchestra $3.50 PER Day 
Spacious and Beautiful Lobby. 
COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees WRITE FOR RESERVATIONS 


























Write for Illustrated Booklet. u 
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THE HOTEL WOODWARD 


The newest reinforced concrete and absolutely fireproof hotel in Los Angeles. 
Every room elegantly furnished and designed for the comfort of guests. 
High class, modern and homelike, located in the new business section of Los 
Angeles, easy of access and only three blocks from the city’s business center. 


SUPERIOR CUISINE. COURTEOUS ATTENTION 


AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN White for rates, reservations or literature 
GUY K. WOODWARD 
421 West Eighth Street LOS ANGELES, CAL. 




















La Pintoresca HOTEL HAYWARD 


H. C. FRYMAN, Proprietor 
THE PICTURESQUE —————_ 
A Strictly First-class Hotel Los Angeles’ Newest 


d absolutely 
100 rooms with steam heat, gas = 
and electric lights. _ FirEPROOF HoTEL 


Send for booklet. 
M. D. Painter, Proprietor ss = at 
Pasadena - - California Comer Spring and Sixth Streets 

















LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 

















HOTEL 
GREEN 


is the | and finest fire- 
ptoof ORT HOTEL 
in California, conducted on 
— Papasicns and 
uropean Plans, Separate 
dining-rooms four hundred 
feet apart. A hotel of the be 
highest standard of excel- 
lence. OPENS NOVEMBER 27, 1907 


Write for Art Booklet. Full information on application to J. H. Holmes, Manager, Pasadena, California 








Me 
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AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
The leading and most centrally 
located hotel in Los Angeles. 
One of the most elegantly 


and luxuriously furnished 
hotels in the United States. 


120 Suites with Private Baths. 

Every Room an Outside Room. 

Every Bath an Outside Bath. 

All Modern Conveniences. 

The most popular Grill and Dining Room. 
We give you location, service and equipment. 


RATES 
Room for one, per day . $1.50 to $4.00 
Room for two, perday . $2.50 to $6.00 


LOOMIS BROS. 


Proprietors 





























Hi. Alden Eugene Thompson 


Hotel Nadeau 


ALDEN & THOMPSON, Proprietors 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Largest and Best Commercial Sample Rooms in the City 
First Class Cafe in Connection 














Corner First and Spring Streets 
Write for Souvenir Purse LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








HOTEL INGRAHAM 


1045 INGRAHAM ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Take Seventh street car to Bixel. 





One of the newest and best constructed family and 
tourist hotels in the city. Its high location and sur- 
roundings make it delightfully cool and free from the 
dust and noise of the thoroughfare. Within walking 
distance of the shopping and theatre district.. Ap- 





pointments substantial and refined. Tabl d 

service the best. Rates $2.50 a day and m0 with HOTEL WESTMOORE 

— oe a day and up. American plan. Write No. 1000 West Seventh. New management. A modern 

for booklet. BERNARD ‘ER _ farnily and tourist hotel. Four blocks from the Postoffice, 
: BEY . yet in the residence district. Write for particulars. 








C.J. CORWIN, MANAGER, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Santa Catalina Island 











Season 1907—Greatest Fishing Tournaments known, auspices “Tuna” and “ Light Tackle" Clubs. World’s Rod and Reel 
Records for Size, Weight and Number of Deep Sea Game Fishes. The Great Canvas City (and Cottages). Numerous Hotels 
and Restaurants. Write for Illustrated, General and Fishing Folders. 


BANNING CO., “82%: tuiace’ Los Angeles, Cal. 
THE NEW ROSSLYN sac iim THE NATICK HOUSE 


ere ery eo Se 
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PROPRIETORS 
















ahBls, BROS 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 





t 
[tHe HEART O 


Os Anceté 


Ff 
* FIRST AND MAIN STREETS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN PLAN 
75¢ TO $2.00 FREE BUS $1.25 TO $2.50 
AMERICAN PLAN MEETS EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 TO $3.00 ALL TRAINS 50¢ TO $2.00 

E. H. HESS, Manacer WM. A. KAMPS, MANAGER 


443 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


EUROPEAN PLAN 











LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 

















; \X JE are daily receiving many requests for information from 
To Proprietors prospective travelers concerning all parts of the Pacific Coast 
and Managers and Westem States, and will be pleased to receive a supply of 
 Voeiels ‘nd ee — of your hotel whether you are an advertiser 
in Sunset [Viagazine or not. 


Resorts SUNSET MAGAZINE TRAVEL BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
FLoop BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
OREN, ALL JHE YEAR 


Headquarters for Motor League— Commodious Garage 














Located in beautiful Marin County, at the foot of Mt. Tamalpais, one of the many 
points of interest and beauty within easy reach of Hotel Rafael. All rooms are 
outside rooms with long distance telephone in each — Lighted by Electricity 
throughout — Ideal Climate — Beautiful grounds of Twenty-two acres— Golf, 
Tennis, Hunting, Fishing, Yachting, Riding and Driving — All Indoor Sports and 
Amusements — Children’s Playgrounds equipped with Juvenile Appliances. 


ONLY FIFTY MINUTES 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


THIRTY MINUTE TRAIN SERVICE 


American and European Plan Moderate Prices 


Write for Information and beautifully illustrated Booklet, to 
FRANK N. ORPIN, Proprietor 
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A DELIGHTFUL PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 
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Witter Springs Hotel 


NOT A SANITARIUM BUT A LUXURIOUS HOME-LIKE INN 


Set like a gem in the evergreen mountains of Lake County, California, 
overlooking beautiful Clear Lake, thirty miles long and ten miles wide. 
Boating, fishing and hunting. Magnificent scenery—amild, tonic climate. 


Witter Springs Water Works Wonders 


For people afflicted with stomach, liver, kidney and bladder troubles. 
It also cures rheumatism, gout and all uric acid complaints. 
A beautiful, illustrated book about Witter Springs Hotel and Witter 
Springs Water and a set of colored postals sent free upon request. 














ADDRESS 


Rodney J. McCormick, Manager, Witter Springs, Lake County, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA MEDICAL WATERS CO., Eastern Distributors of Witter Springs Water 
HIGHLAND, NEW YORK 
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THE CARMEL AND SAN CARLOS MISSIONS ARE CLOSE 
BY HOTEL DEL MONTE, WHERE IT IS SUMMER TIME 
ALL THE YEAR—WRITE FOR FOLDER TO H. R. 
WARNER, MANAGER, DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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St. Helena 
Sanitarium 


Next to the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, the largest and best 
equipped institution of its kind 
in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroundings for 
health-seekers, combined with 
conveniences of a modern 
hotel, physicians of long ex- 
perience, trained nurses and 
careful “attendants. Located 
sixty-five miles from San Fran- 
cisco on an eminence overlook- 
ing the beautiful Napa Valley. 
For information address’ 


St. Helena Sanitarium 


Sanitarium, Napa Co., 
California 
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OR 


Information Bureau 
S. P. Co., Flood Building 
PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING San Francisco. 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH-HOUSE AT 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


_ Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of Ancient Rome. Its superb 
equipment is unrivaled by anything in this country. Hydropathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, 
Swimming Baths, Turkish Baths. NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER OF HEALING. 
Open.all the year. For terms, address 





W. A. JUNKER ESTATE, Manager Hotel El Paso de Robles, Paso Robles, California 
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Hotel Jefferson 


Van Ness Avenue, the present shopping district. Every 
modern convenience; 350 rooms, single or en suite; 150 
private baths; American plan, $3.50 to $10; European 
plan, $1.50 to $6. Omnibus meets all trains and steamers. 


Hotel Stewart, 


Geary Street, Above Powell 


European plan, $1.50 a day and up. 250 rooms; 200 
private baths. 
November 1, 1907. 


trains and steamers. 


Hotel Stewart and Hotel Jefferson 
STEWART - BARKER CO. 


Turk and Gough Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 


hotel facing Jefferson Square; two blocks from 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Building completed and hotel opened 
Every modern convenience; hand- 
and luxuriously furnished; omnibus meets all 


OWNED AND MANAGED BY THE 





_|T| 









































The Pacific Grand 


EUROPEAN PLAN - UNEXCELLED CAFE 
A first-class Commercial Hotel 


One hundred and fifty rooms, with bath, 
steam-heat, electric lights and telephone in each. 
Beautifully furnished. Best of service. Only 
150 feet from the Southern Pacific general offices. 

Rates, $1.00 per day and up. 

Open on or about July 1, 1907. 


CLUTE & CLARK, Managers 
Ellis Street, Near Powell San Francisco 














ROYAL HOUSE 


F. L. TURPIN, PROPRIETOR 
Cor. 4th and Howard Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


New house, reinforced concrete, fire-proof. Steam heat. Same rates as before 
the fire: 75c, $1.00, $1.50 per day; with bath, $2.00 perday. Reduced rates by 
the week. 





GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL 


Intersection Market, Polk and Fell Sts. 
Phone Market 2701 SAN FRANCISCO 
Frank Burnet, Mér., Formerly of the Grand Hotel 


European plan. All sunny outside rooms, steam heated. Private telephones, 
Electric lights. Oars pass the hotel continuously. 





Now Open 


HOTEL ROBINS 


Post Street, near Jones 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Best Accommodations. Best Rates in the City. 

European Pian, per day $1 up 

With Private Bath $1.50 up 
New, Modern, 140 light, airy rooms all outside, 75 private 
baths. Furnished as Annex to Palace Hotel, strictly first 
class. Steam heat, hot water and phone in every room. 
From Ferry, Sutter Street Cars; from 3rd Street Depot, 

3rd Street cars transfer to Sutter. 

M. JOHNSON, Proprietor 

Formerly of Johnson's Restaurant. Telephone Franklin 2670. 
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THE HOTEL AT BYRON 
Write manager at Byron Hot Springs Hotel or inquire of any 
S. P. Agent or Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St., San Francisco, or 
C. W. Kelley, 222 South Spring St J 
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RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS peu. FAIRLAWN 


The homelike health resort of Northern Cali- Fruitvale, California 


fornia. Open the entire year. Steam and M. L. ZAPPETTINI, Manager 

mineral baths every day. Cures rheumatism, Strictly first-class hotel, European and American plan. One hundred 
ari iv i av. in rooms. Rates, $1.50 per day and up. Special attention paid to families 

malaria, all stomach, liver, kidney . and ski ) Open all the year ‘round. Climate unsurpassed. Phone Merritt 38. 

diseases and nervous troubles. Stage daily, é Rie a IB, 





Sundays excepted. Ten miles from Chico. “Tiss heumdeodl entails ae Fifty baths 
Long distance telephone. 


Rates Reasonable | Hotel St. James 


Address J. H. RICHARDSON Van Ness Ave. and Fulton St., San Francisco 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA McAllister or Hayes Street car; get off at Van Ness. 


Sample rooms for commercial men. Reservations by wire. 


Phone Market 3001. 




















Mt. Tamalpais 


«+. OVER.. 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 








is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can overlook 
and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country should fail to take. 


The Trp to Mt. Tamalpais Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of San Francisco; a sail across the 
Golden Gate, the. entrance to the Golden West; an electric car ride, third rail 
system, along the shore of the bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railway trip, not a cog road and no steep 
inclines; an unsurpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and ocean. You see 
it all from Mt. Tamalpais and want to go again. 





For full information inquire at any railroad passenger office or 


Peck-Judah Co. Ticket Office Mt. Tamalpais Railway Co. 
222 South Spring Street, Los Angeles Sausalito Ferry Mill Valley, Marin County 
789 Market Street, San Francisco San Francisco California 
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HICAGO 


and The East 


The fastest, most complete and best 
equipped through transcontinental 
trains are offered via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


the most direct route, San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, over the 
only double track railway between the Missouri River and Chicago. All 
the provisions for comfort and luxury known to modern travel are in- 
cluded in their equipment. 

The electric lighted Overland Limited, the most luxurious train in the 
world, and The China and Japan Fast Mail, both leave Pacific Coast 
points daily for Chicago and points east via this line. 


The Best of Everything 


Three trains daily to Chicago and two to St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth. 


Choice of routes via the direct 
line through Ogden and Cheyenne 
or via Salt Lake City and Denver. 


For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full infor- = 
mation apply to Southern Pacific agents or address 


R. R. RITCHIE, General Agent, Pacific Coast, C. & W.-W. Ry., 
878 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 




















C. A, THURSTON, General Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
605 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


R. V. HOLDER. General Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
163 Third Street, Portiand, Ore. 


OLS08 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Pacific Coast to Washington, D. C. 
In Through Cars 
Through the Old South 





PHIL K. GORDON, Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 


Flood Building } 606 So. Spring St. 
874 Market St. San Francisco Los Angeles 





Le | 
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& NED 


TON ELD 


(=> | TONOPAH & GOLDFIELD 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


NEVADA 


Radiating NOTE. Manhattan, Goldfield, Columbia, 


Center 


Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, 
Silver Peak, and other new districts that are 


for the now pouring out their millions of dollars 
World’s are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Wonder Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave 


of 
Southern 


5 
Nevada’s JOHN W. BROCK 


New President 


the line of the Nevada and California Railway 
(Southern Pacific Company) at Mina, Nevada 


J. F. HEDDEN 
General Superintendent 


Excitement TONOPAH, NEVADA 




















ae _ i Waa $F TB 
\| TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 
| FROM PACIFIC COAST 
A\GHIGAGO snore CINCINNATI v4 NEW ORLEANS), 
NEW ORLEANS, 


TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO. 


Tickets and other information of agents of its 
and connecting lines, 
A. H. HANSON, P.T.M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 














French Lick-West Baden Springs 


The Ideal Place to Rest—Perfect Hotel 
Accommodations. Open the year 
’round. Offers every attraction to 
seekers of Health— Rest— Recreation. 





B. E. TAYLOR FRANK J. REED 
Gen’l Manager Gen’! Passenger Agent 
Gustom House Place, CHICAGO 
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TO TRAVEL IN COMFORT TAKE THE 


Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway 














Through personally conducted tourist sleepers San Francisco and 


Los Angeles to Fort Worth, Dallas, St. Louis and intermediate 
points, also through standard sleepers connecting at San Antonio 
for Oklahoma, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City and St. Louis. 








FOR INFORMATION INQUIRE AT ANY OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


WwW. S. St. GEORGE JOS. McILROY 
GENERAL PASS. AND TICKET AGENT PACIFIC COAST PASSENGER AGENT 
WAINRIGHT BUILDING ROOM 15, FLOOD BUILDING 

ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





















TO THE EAS® 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that 
from California to Chicago. Both as to 
scenery and train equipment, no 
route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves California daily; electric lights in 
every berth ; all the latest books and papers ; 
news of the world bulletined twice daily and 
in extras when occasion warrants 


UNION PACIFIC 


For full information about this famous 
.train, call on or write 


S.F. BOOTH, G. A. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco, California 
OBR 


E.L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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HE " WONDERF UL 
WINTER JOURNEY 

Between NE W YOR K and 

CALIFORNIA via New Orleans 


One Hundred Golden 
Hours at Sea 


Magnificent new twin screw turbine steamers. 
Every convenience, every luxury. The Largest 
American coastwise vessels. 


Sunset Express vil-burning flyer with surpas- 
sing dining car service, observation cars, Pullman 
drawing-room sleepers, and personally con- 
ducted excursions. 


: L. H. NUTTING 
349 Broadway New York 














THE SOUTHERN ROUTE S * 
ti ecial Rates 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY to the EAST p 
Vaseagh Standard sc Tourist Stoopers to = from ee Nuon Points . gy goods 
we ship in through cars to and from California, 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO Oregon, Washington and Colorado. Our own men 
THROUGH do the loading and unloading. Bekins Warehouses at 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS all principal coast points. Address 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 4 © 2 
F Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 
Phi en 625 Market St General Agent, 2308S yen St. 549 rents NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO, sal 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California Bekins Van & Storage Co. 
E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO or OAKLAND, CAL. 




















ALTHOUSE’S 
Foreign ee... a Coos Bay and Portland 














@ Toall parts of Europe and the Orient. Under us! OREGON, PERMANENTLY UNITED 
our expert guidance you derive all the pleasures 
and benefits possible and avoid all che dieses The Portland and Coos Bay tomer Company's newly 
forts and vexations of travel. tot sickos ‘ 
Nile Oriental T STEAMSHIP BREAKWATER” 
ce 
our between Portland and Coos Bay points, leaves Portland Oak- 
sailing January 25 and February 18. Exclusive Street Dock, WEDNESDAYS, at 8 p.m. The “Break- 
features. Party limited to 15 members. Descrip- water's” fittings and equipment are new and " eatin 
» tive Booklet on request. throughout, with cabin capacity for sixty first-class and 
716 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. ee se 
f FARE 


Between Portland and Coos Bay points (Empire, North 
Bend and Marshfield), $10 first class;°$7 second 
class, including berth and meals. 


C. J. MILLIS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





it PONS eS 
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POR eee 
PRICE OF 
1.00 


ONE 


ALL FOR $3.00 


In addition to a year’s subscription 
to the three magazines, you will 
receive free the following 


Review of Reviews $3.00.4. 
SUNSET MAGAZINE 1.50 


Cosmopolitan or 
Success 








Handsome portrait of President Roosevelt, ready for framing 


Two beautiful pictures of Pacific Coast scenery 
(in colors) ready for framing 


We Want Representatives 
Everywhere 


to secure orders for this marvelous offer. We allow liberal commissions 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Flood Building 





Department C San Francisco 
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Oakland, 


San Francisco, Santa Cruz, 
Stockton, Fresno, Los Ang eles, River- 
side, Reno. Write to Heald's College in 
the city of your choice. 


Colleges 


ANDERSON ACADEMY J 
Boys thoroughly prepared for any college. 
tiful; climate unsurpassed; 
new; teachers college men. 
principal, 





Number limited. 
Situation beau- 
buildings modern; gymnasium 
William Walker Anderson, 
Irvington, California. 











THE SUREST WAY TO SUCCESS 
A COURSE IN SHORTHAND AT 


PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS COLLEGE: 


San Jose, Cal. Write us H. E. Cox, Pres. 





MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL, Palo Alto, 
New building, steam heated, to be ready for fall term. 
Large grounds for out-of-doors sports. Accredited to 
Stanford, Vassar and Wellesley. 





HEALD’S STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Stock- 
ton, California. Largest school in the interior. Business, 
shorthand, preparatory, teachers, academic, electrical and 
civil engineering. Both sexes. Board and room, $15 per 
month. Write for terms. 


Boones University School for Boys 


Berkeley, California 





HILL MILITARY ACADEMY—A boarding and day 


school for boys. J. W. Hill, M. D., proprietor and princi- 


al, Portland, Oregon. 


IRVING INSTITUTE AND CALIFORNIA “CONSERVA ATORY OF MUSIC 
2126 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Music, languages, art and elocution. 
Accredited by the Universities. Pupils admitted at any time. MISS ELLA M. 
PINKHAM, Principal. 








Musie—Full corps of teachers in all departments. 


of 
Send for catalogue. HERMANN GENSS, Director. 


MANZANITA HALL 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


Boys find here ideal conditions and surroundings. 
Catalogue on request. 
J. LEROY DIXON, Principal. 


MISS HAMLIN’S boarding and day school for girls. 
2230 Pacific avenue, near Webster street. Accredited to 
universities and colleges. Address Miss S. D. Hamlin, 
2230 Pacific avenue, San Francisco. 


“BEAULIEU”—A boarding and day school for girls. 
Number limited. Tenth year. Send for catalogue. 
Telephone, Mason 1686. 1601 College avenue, Berkeley, 


California. 
YOUDR AN 


making $150 monthly when taking individualinstructions from 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN 
of large concern, who willin few months’ home study equip you 
fully with com lete technical and practical knowledge enabling 
you to start at $20-$30 weekly salary and rapidly advancing. Fur- 
nish tools free of charge and steady position when completed. 

Easy terms and success guaranteed. Best trade with best future. 


Ad. CHIEF DRAFTSMAN, Div. 36 Engineers Equip’t Co. (bnc.) Chicago 
“HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication 


Sfop Forgetting 


You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Easy, inexpensive. Increases 
income; gives ready memory for faces, names, 
business details, studies, conversation; develops will, 
public speaking, personality. Send for Free Booklet. 


_ DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 708 The Auditorium, Chicago 














YOU 














MY B00K 
EB 















SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
more street, San Francisco. Established twenty years 


San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other } 
We give you the training which enables 7 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce | 


city in the world. 





you to the men who offer the opportunity. Write for 
circulars. A. S. Weaver, president. t 
WESTERN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Stockton, 


Departments: Normal, shorthand and_book- 
Special features of bookkeeping work are Lowe 
Al 


California. 
keeping. 
leaf systems, card ledgers and vertical filing systems 


unused tuition payments refunded when student leaves > 


school. 





MOUNT TAMALPAIS- MILITARY ACADEMY 
FAEL, CALIFO 
“I do not recall an institution superior to it for training 
boys in a preparatory course for college.”’ 
General U.S. A. Send for a catalogue. 
ArTHuR Crossy, D. D., Head Master. 
THE JENNE MORROW LONG COLLEGE OF VOICE AND DRAMATIC ACTION 
announce a partnership with FREDERICK J. BUTLER, Stage Director of the 
ALCAZAR THEATRE. rn. Butter will have entire charge of the Dramatic 
Derartuent. Students have professional experience while studying. Pustic 
Perrormances Montuty. MISS MURIEL ARNDT—graduated May 22d—imme- 
diately joined the ETHEL BARRYMORE CO. Address all commanications to 
the President, Jenne Morrow Long, Jefferson Square Building, 925 Golden 
Gate Avenue, San Francisco, California. Telephone Market 3312. 


THE PAUL GERSON DRAMATIC SCHOOL, San 
Francisco-Chicago. Largest training school of acting in 
America. Mr. Gerson has personal charge of San Fran- 
cisco school. Positions secured. Six months’ graduating 
course. Write for catalogue, Native Sons Building, Geary 
and Gough streets, San Francisco. 














BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Portland, 
Oregon. Enrollment past year, 842 pupils. Every teacher 
a specialist. Graduates all employed. We will place you 


when competent. Catalogue. 
- HOITT SCHOOL 


Homerian Hal FOR BOYS 


For catalogue address principal 


Palo Alto 7 - Z 


WE CAN TEACH YOU TO DRAW 
You can earn $20 to $50 and upwards per week. 
We have successfully taught all branches 
of drawing by correspondence since 1898. 
Practical. personal instruction. Experienced teach- 
ers. Art Director educated in E rht as Positions —— 
Successful students everywhere, Illust’d Year Book 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
34-45 Fine Arts Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich., U. 8. A. 
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There are more Kohler & Chase Pianos sold on the Coast than any othertwo makes. There's a reason— users will tell you. 
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explain—Write for it—today. 
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Club member’s death—Booklet “F "’ will 








We do not collect from Widows and Or 


O not make a move in Piano buying until you have received and considered our Club proposition. One hundred 
people join in a wholesale co-operative transaction—taking one hundred Model ‘‘M’’ $400 Kohler & Chase Pianos 
at Club cost of $287 cash, or $10 cash, balance monthly, quarterly or yearly. No waiting—no delays. Booklet ‘‘F”’ 

will explain the fairest, best and safest piano proposition ever offered—send for it—do not delay—the Club will soon be filled. 


CORNER SUTTER AND FRANKLIN KOHLER & CHASE SAN FRANCISCO, U. S. A. : 












lows Action: — 
: egret /ollows Delay. 
LEARN THE 


PLUMBING, PLASTERING OR 
BRICKLAYING TRADES 


Our graduates make from $6 TO $9 PER DAY after three 
months’ course. All instruction is practical and individual. 


NO BOOKS-—-TOOLS TAKE THEIR PLACE 
You can enter at any time—no previous knowledge required. 
POSITIONS EASILY SECURED 


, “| ti 
I pe = Night and day sessions all year round. Our scholars are from 
fi 15 to 50 years old. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
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—————— 1 COYNE TRADE SCHOOL 


231-241 Eighth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD IS DINGEE PARK 


BUILD YOUR HOME 


AMID THE BEAUTIFUL WIDE-SPREADING WHITE OAKS 














A FOREST OF WIDE-SPREADING WHITE OAKS 


Dingee Park 


AT REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 











\ Offers YOU choice of a magnificent home property which it took years to 
\ acquire and improve to its present beautiful state 


A wonderful Natural Park of nearly 3000 acres—30 minutes’ ride from San 
Francisco--formerly the country place of Wm. J. Dingee-- 
selected above all California because of its unequaled 
beauty of climate and scenery 


AND MAIL \ 


Clark & Wehe \ 
31-4 Crocker Bidg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Please send me free information, 


Now being subdivided into residence and villa sites 


“You'll crow about it 


maps and literature about Dingee Whea you kno about it.” 
en you iw . 


Park, Redwood City. 


Bs csprinaayet \ CLARK & WEHE 


"Seg eta TLE eT eet 301-304 Crocker Building, San Francisco, California 
{ SS 127 | 


| CUT OUT\. 
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North Fair Oaks 


San Francisco’s most desirable home 


site, reached in thirty minutes by the Bay 
Shore Cut-Off. 


@The Bay Shore Cut-Off pierces through the hills to the 
south of San Francisco. These hills ls have hitherto impeded San 
Francisco's growth down the peninsula; now that bamer is prac- 
tically removed for the Bay Shore Cut-Off, with six tunnels built 
at a pi of $10,000,000, will be open and running in a few 
weeks. 

QStraight and swift as an arrow to its mark, forty trains 


a day will fly over this Bay Shore Cut-Off to NORTH FAIR 


OAKS. 

@Rapid transit is the crowning attraction 
of NORTH F AIR OAKS. 

@It has a superb climate, for nearby 
mountains ward off fog and winds. 

QNORTH FAIR OAKS is a remark- 
ably healthy site with pure air and sunshine. Good 
schools are nearby. Isn't that justtheplace inwhich 
you'd like to live and raise your family? And 
think—its only thirty minutes from San Francisco. 


_—- think, investigate, compare prices, and we vs 


know you ome an owner of a piece of Property _ 2 ey 
at NORTH FAIR OAKS. . > Me” 
@When you come to San Francisco callon eo PAS 
S. M. SNYDER and take a ride with him to -.0” ¢° "8 
NORTH FAIR OAKS. Les oe 
Na %? eee 


eof ae Pos site 
a’ Bo « 
S. M. SN DER | a } 
Y Nd 


ao od | ~ Ss. Rs 
787 Market Street, San Francisco - Ve vee E 
i > oO a” » 
Suite 108. Phone: Kearny 5802 ~ foe as 
y Ce 
b 
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OAKLAND 


CALIFORNIA 


is unquestionably the most rapidly growing city on the Pacific Coast. 
Can any other city in the United States show an actual increase in 


population during the past three 
DRED PER CENT?P 


In making a change or an investment, do you want to select 
an up-to-date, progressive, rapidly growing city which already 
has an established reputation as a commercial and residential 


years of OVER THREE HUN- 


community; where property values are increasing at a remark- 
able rate, or some place which may some time in the dim 
future establish a name for itself? 




















RESIDENCE OF U. S. SENATOR GEORGE C. 


There are very many reasons why Oakland is so rapidly assuming 
its rightful position as the principal city on the Coast—climatic 
conditions; location on the continental or land side of the bay of 
San Francisco, in the coast center of the State; fifteen miles of 





PERKINS 


waterfront upon which three transcontinental railroads terminate: 
unexcelled factory and residence sites, are but a few. Other 
reasons and free illustrated literature explaining same will be 
cheerfully furnished upon request to the SECRETARY of the 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, California 


DO THESE FIGURES SHOW RAPID GROWTH? 





Assessed Valuation of Oakland, 
Assessed Valuation of Oakland, 


Then why not write to-day for FREE LITERATURE and at the same time mention Sunset ? 


1906-7 ; 
1907-8 ‘ 


$ 64,000,000.00 
101,000,000.00 
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Lanks of the 
City of Oakland 


t eee jinancial institutions of the City of Oak- 
land reflect clearly the condition of the city 
that they represent. The following figures, made 
at the end of the fiscal year, June 30th, 107, 
show greater deposits, greater resources and more 
solidity than has ever been known in the city that 
has never seen a bank failure: 


Commercial Banks of Oakland 



































e 363 a a=] 7 

3 3 ae f=) fae of 

NAME OF BANK g E ) 6S Qn 228 a S 

ae BS “3 S's 3'o as 

ts ma Od eal A 
Bankers’ Trust Company . . . | 65,000.00 693,451.25 | 300,000.00 8,495.20 367,497.56 
California Bank . ..... 79,986.54 | 1,326,045.54 | 175,000.00 | 45,509.93 989,222.59 
California Bank, 23d Ave. branch 297,019.05 295,194.48 
Security Bank and Trust Comp’y 1,076,209.13 150,000.00 | 24,670.47 898,469.46 

West Oakland Bank and Trust 
een 5 ss se ww 142,427.80 25,000.00 411.61 109,043.12 
Savings Banks of Oakland 
ee 6 a eae 300,000.00 | 9,871,561.25. | 300,000.00 | 673,422.09 | 8,471,383.98 
Farmers and Merchants’ Savings 
| | a » | 52,500.00 | 1,562,849.35 70,100.00 | 60,616.25 | 1,432,133.10 
The Oakland Bank of Savings . | 301,092.52 | 20,257,082.52 |1,000,000.00 | 367,622.66 | 18,665,127.95 
State Savings Bank . . ... 63,000.00 | 1,353,279.08 | 100,000.00 | 117,199.37 | 1,126,591.18 
The Union Savings Bank . . . | 403,425.02 | 7,298,803.75 | 300,000.00 | 312,500.00 | 6,668,873.67 
National Banks of Oakland 

The First National Bank. . . 98,318.91 | 4,029,356.48 | 300,000.00 | 191,713.29 | 2,898,675.97 
The Union National Bank . . 67,490.33 | 2,767,861.29 | 150,000.00 | 175,539.59 | 1,921,195.53 














Any of the above institutions will gladly furnish reliable 
information about Oakland and its financial condition. 
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At Twenty-second Street and Broadway 


OAKLAND 


IS THE 


Most Unique Hotel in California 


Cafe a La Carte—Open from 6:30 am. to 11:30 pm. 


Service and Equipment 


UNSURPASSED 


Very convenient to San Francisco by frequent 


electric trains from the hotel arcade 


N. S. MULLAN, Manager 


PORMERLY ASSISTANT MANAGER PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 


Automobile meets all trains 
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We are Going to Rebuild 
San Francisco with 
Bricks from Oakland 


If You could safely Invest $10.00 and shortly secure a Profit of 
$10.00, would You do it? 


A $10.00 Investment will quickly roll up to a $60.00 Valuation! ! 

































This is no fairy tale—no fake mining scheme—no ifs nor ands—but plain deduction of facts and figures. 
Digressing—did you ever hear about or read of the 

EMPIRE COUNTY OF CALIFORNIA? The story is a wonderful one—it portrays the greatest 
diversity of wealth producers—facts you demmand—facts we present for the asking. Maybe this magazine will 
supply some information, search for it. That hunt may mean big profits from a small safe investment, 
particulars of which follow. This Empire county is the celebrated ALAMEDA COUNTY and contains the 

GREAT CITY OF OAKLAND—with a quarter of a million population and growing like a stalwart 
California boy or its beautiful girl—for good health is king here. The beautiful homes of celebrated 
American men are here. 

Hon. George C. Perkins, the veteran United States senator; Hon. Victor H. Metcalf, secretary of our 
great navy and member of President Roosevelt’s Cabinet; Hon. George C. Pardee, one of our state’s best 
governors, etc. But to that 

BIG PROFIT PROPOSITION—read—The Home Pressed Brick and Tile Company recently located a 
Wonderful Deposit of Clay some forty minutes from Oakland—adjoining the pretty town of Decoto. This 
clay under severe tests and analyses proved to be of great value—yes, plenty of it, too. It will produce 
superior grades of common and pressed brick, etc., including hollow building blocks which now bring $42.50 
per thousand. This valuable deposit lies between the Southern Pacific and Western Pacific lines and so 
superior and low-priced shipping facilities are guaranteed. 

IN THE REBUILDING OF SAN FRANCISCO—only thirty miles away—brick will cost landed $4.50 
to $5.00 per thousand and as the price is at $11.00 to $12.00 in the market. Big profit! Well! Plant in 
operation—no, sir—if it were there would be no stock for sale at any price. A shrewd clay working machinery 
dealer absolutely guarantees this proposition and has an application in for a block of stock. 

SEE HERE, READER—it’s a fact that owners of brick manufactories have become wealthy. To-day is 
your opportunity to secure twenty shares for $10.00—and we would prefer that no more than two hundred 
shares be bought by a purchaser. 

No, sir—this company is not a stock jobbing affair—incorporated for only $100,000—and only a portion 
of the 100,000 shares are being offered—balance in treasury. The president of the company limits our 
sales to 40,000 shares—and at 50 cents per share for a brief period—then value will quickly climb to the 
$3.00 mark. 

WHY ADVERTISE? Some of our moneyed folks did try to buy up the CONTROL, but the company 
is extremely democratic and American—“give the modest investor an opportunity to reap big profits in 
dividends and increase in stock value’”—stock may be all sold and the plant in operation before you decide 
to invest—better be thinking now and then forward your remittance before sundown to 




































HOLCOMB REALTY COMPANY 


(Investor of Capital) 


No. 306 San Pablo Ave., Oakland, Alameda County, California 


oi - ocean United States Depository — First National Bank, to whom remittance may be made if 
esired. 

Nore: If you desire to read about the greatest city in the greatest county in this great State of Cali- 
fornia, send 10 cents for beautifully illustrated literature. 
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Piedmont- Terrace 
by-the-Lake 




















VIEW OF PIEDMONT HILLS FROM TRACT 


10 MINUTES TO CENTER OF OAKLAND 
35 MINUTES FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


Situated on the low rolling hills of the Piedmont Range, adjacent 
to beautiful Lake Merritt and its magnificent boulevard. 
Grand Ave. Boulevard runs through this tract. 


LOTS OFFERED ON MOST REASONABLE TERMS 
STREET WORK AND SIDEWALKS FURNISHED FREE 


Write for Beautiful Illustrated Folder 


A. J. SNYDER 


901 Broadway Oakland, California 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK BANKERS’ HOTEL OCAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 
LAYMANCE OFFICE CLAREMONT HOTEL 


We are Proud of 


Modern Oakland 


Bank Deposits over Fifty Millions 


ESTABLISHED TWENTY YEARS 


Employing Fifteen Competent Assistants 


Our 1906 real estate business Exceeded Four Million Dollars. We maintain all departments 
pertaining to the transacting of a general real estate business. Our specialty: 


OAKLAND CITY REAL ESTATE . 


Information relative to Oakland eheerfully furnished 


_ [AYUANCE 


REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 


460 AND 462 EIGHTH STREET OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address, “‘ Laymance”’ 
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Magically fairer the city blooms anew 
Aye, Peter Pan, like you we have been taught by them, DRAWING BY E. C. PEIXOTTO. SEE PAGE 128 

We in San Francisco believe in fairies, too! FRONTISPIECE, SUNSET MAGAZINE, DECEMBER, 1907 
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THE WAR IN THE WEST 


TRAGEDIES OF MOUNTAINS AND PRAIRIES RESULTING 
FROM DISPUTED RANGE CLAIMS BETWEEN 
THE SHEEP AND CATTLE MEN 


By ArtrHur CHAPMAN 


men, owing to disputed claims to 

the public range for grazing pur- 
poses, has been renewed with extreme 
bitterness. This war has cost many 
human lives and much valuable property 
in every western state where stock rais- 
ing is carried on, but Wyoming, where the 
most recent outbreak has occurred, has 
been the heaviest sufferer. The Wyoming 
sheep men have crossed dead line after 
dead line, invading grazing lands that 
have been sacred to the steer for decades, 
while the cattle men have made strenuous 
resistance, knowing their occupation will 
be gone when the sheep outfits get control 
of the range. 

The last outbreak in Wyoming, which 
has caused a renewal of the war, and 
which may be seized upon by the govern- 
ment as a most potent argument in favor 
of leasing public lands, forms a typical 
phase of the long, heart-breaking strug- 
gle. Twelve masked men raided a sheep 
camp belonging to David Dickie, in 
the Owl Creek country, overpowered the 
herder and drove four thousand sheep 
into a ravine, where the animals were shot 
or clubbed to death. The camp outfit, 
including wagon, tent, etc., was burned, 
and the herder was driven away, and 
threatened with death if he returned. 


ea war between sheep and cattle 





ye 





Ten days before this occurrence, twelve 
masked men had raided the sheep camp 
of J. A. Waisner, in the same part of 
Wyoming, and had killed four hundred 
sheep, burning the camp outfit and driv- 
ing away the herder. These sheep men 
had crossed a dead line that had been 
drawn by cattle men in the Owl Creek 
country. They were on government land, 
but the cattle men considered themselves 
in possession and invoked the unwritten 
law of the range—the law of priority. 
The sheep men insisted they had as 
much right to any part of the public 
domain as the cattle men, and they were 
daring enough to cross the dead line, 
with disastrous results. 

Immediately following these raids, 
herders in various other camps in North- 
ern Wyoming found notices on_ their 
wagons, telling them to get off the range 
or to suffer the consequences. These 
notices are said to have appeared simul- 
taneously, showing that many men were 
taking concerted action. Sheep camps 
that had been established across dead 
lines were singled out for warnings. 
Some of the herders took the hint thus 
strongly expressed and trailed their bands 
to less dangerous localities, but most of 
the sheep men held indignation meetings 
and hired range riders and guards to 
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protect their camps, and, if necessary, to 
fight any raiding cattle men. In fact the 
sheep men have grown so numerous, and 
have waxed so wealthy in recent years, 
that they are able to meet the cattle men 
half way, and this puts the cattle war in 
a more serious light than at any time 
since the long struggle began. 

No doubt the situation among the stock- 
men would not be so acute if it were not 
for the steady absorption of grazing 
lands by the homesteader. When _there 
was little else done in the West besides 
raising stock, there was plenty of room 
on the range for everybody who wanted 
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ing dead lines drawn by the cattle men. 
Bands of sheep would be destroyed, but, 
with such profits to spur them on, the 
sheep men returned again and again into 
the heart of Cattle Land. There were 
pitched battles, in which many men lost 
their lives. Generally the sheep men 
were worsted by the hard-fighting cattle 
men, but always there was that persistent 
return to disputed ground, until step by 
step the cattle men would be driven back 
or forced to compromise with their foes. 

To complicate matters, in the last five 
years there has been the “dry farmer” to 
reckon with. It was supposed that most 
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ON THE OPEN RANGE IN MONTANA 


to use it. But the constant stream of 
homesteaders, and the consequent fencing 
in of the choicest lands along the water 
courses and on the tracts that could be 
irrigated, resulted in a greatly restricted 
range for stock. The cattle men were 
awake to the situation, and used every 
means to retard the advance of the home- 
seeker. But nothing could keep out the 
ranchers, and the question of securing 
sufficient grazing grounds for the big 
herds became well-nigh unanswerable. 
Then came the sheep men, at first few 
in number, trailing their herd bands across 
the government land. The profits in the 
sheep business in the last ten years have 
been enormous, and there has been a 
rush to get in. Sheep men became 
more numerous and soon they were cross- 


of the arable land in the West was taken 
up, and the cattle and sheep men were 
counting on retaining the vast stretches 
of grazing land that could not be reached 
by irrigation systems. But along comes 
the dry farmer who demonstrates that, 
by a peculiar system of cultivation, which 
prevents evaporation of moisture, it is 
possible to carry on successful farming 
without irrigation in‘a country that has 
as little as twelve inches of rainfall per 
annum. With dry farmers staking out 
ranches in the middle of barren tracts 
that had been regarded as _ worthless 
except for grazing, the range of the 
stockmen has been further restricted. 
Everything has tended to force the cattle 
and sheep men together, and warfare, 
under such conditions, has been inevitable. 
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While statistics are not available, no 
doubt fifty would be a low estimate for 
the number of men killed in conflicts 
between the sheep and cattle men in the 
West during the last ten years. Double 
that number have been wounded, and the 
sheep destroyed would run into the tens 
of thousands. There have been disas- 
trous conflicts in Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
California, Utah, Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. In fact, wherever there has been 
open range to fight for, the sheep and 
cattle war has spread. 
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It was in this part of the country that 
the Eastfork massacre took place. Cattle 
men had warned the sheep men not to 
bring their bands into the Eastfork graz- 
ing country, but the sheep owners could 
not resist the temptation to try the tempt- 
ing range. One herder after another was 
sent across the dead line. One sheep 
owner announced that he would feed his 
sheep on the Green River bottoms, below 
the Black Butte, in the heart of the cattle 
country. He crossed the Eastfork and 
was followed by others until the range 
was filled with sheep. Then the cattle 








A LONE SHEEP HERDER IN THE WYOMING COUNTRY 


Western Wyoming has been the scene 
of some particularly bitter fights. A few 
years ago the cattle men, angered at the 
sheep owners’ persistent disregard of 
dead lines, arose en masse. An army of 
cattle owners and cowboys descended on 
the sheep camps. The herders were made 
to round up their flocks and drive them 
cut of the country, and the sheep wagons 
and other parts of the outfits were burned. 
Not a man was killed, nor was any herder 
maltreated in any way. No sheep were 
killed, but one hundred thousand of the 
woolly animals were moved out of Cattle 


Land, and the owners warned not to bring 


the flocks back across any dead line. 
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men swept down on the sheep camps and 
killed every sheep on the Eastfork. 
About four thousand sheep were killed, 
several camp outfits were burned, and the 
herders were driven out of the country. 

The Big Horn country in northern 
Wyoming, has been the scene of some 
desperate encounters between the sheep 
and cattle interests. One of the suffer- 
ers among the sheep men, a year or two 
ago, was Patrick Dunn, who had run 
about three thousand sheep on the public 
domain near Broken Neck creek. A party 
of masked men rode up to one of his 
camps, seized and bound the herder, and 
beat and shot to death some three hundred 
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sheep, scattering many others so that the 
wolves and coyotes would get them. The 
flockmaster took the hint and drove the 
rest of his sheep to a less dangerous 
locality. 

One of the greatest raids in Wyoming 
took place east of Big Piney. The battle- 
ground was between Sand Springs and 
East Boulder creek. Sheep men _ had 
crossed several miles over a dead line, 
and a band of cattle men, masked in the 
usual fashion, appeared and began shoot- 
ing at the sheep. The sheep men were 
quite strong in numbers and they fired 
upon the cattle men. The raiders were 
reinforced, however, and, seeing they 
were heavily outnumbered, the sheep men 
surrendered and were disarmed. They 
were tied to trees and compelled to wit- 
ness the killing of twelve thousand sheep. 
Then, according to usual procedure, the 
sheep wagons were burned and_ the 
herders driven out of the country. 

The Red Lodge, Montana, Picket of 
recent date reports the killing of five hun- 
dred and thirty-eight head of sheep 
belonging to C. B. Clark, a Bear Creek 
flockmaster. Masked herders visited one 
of the Clark sheep camps about one 
o'clock in the morning, and, after shoot- 
ing over and under the herder’s wagon 
until they had driven the man away, pro- 
ceeded to kill the sheep. 

One of the worst outrages in Colorado 
was the killing of twelve hundred fine 
Angora goats, belonging to Mrs. Nancy 
B. Irving, of Chicago. The goats were 
ranging on Pifion Mesa, in southwestern 
Colorado, and, it is claimed, were on 
rocky land that was worthless for cattle 
grazing. Raiders bound and gagged the 
herder, and killed most of his goats. 

Goat raisers have had much trouble in 
New Mexico, one of the most flagrant 
examples of outlawry being the destruc- 
tion of some valuable goats belonging to 
Newbranch & Anderson in Grant county. 
The young men claim they were ordered 
out of the country by the foreman of a 
great cattle company that had been using 
the government land as a range. On 
refusing, their camp was surrounded by 
riflemen, and most of their goats were 
killed, including one buck valued at $500. 
The young men barely escaped with their 
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lives. They swore out warrants against 
the cattle company foreman and one or 
two others, but were unable to secure 
convictions. 

These are a few examples of the trou- 
bles that have marked the conflict of 
stock interests on the open range. Such 
cases could be multiplied indefinitely. 
The killings are to be deplored, but at 
the same time it is easy to see where both 
parties think themselves. justified. The 
sheep man speaks according to the letter 
of the law when he says he has as much 
right as any other man to the public 
lands. No doubt his contention would 
be upheld in any court. But the cattle 
man has the unwritten law of prior pos- 
session in his favor. He was first in the 
field. He has managed to get together 
a considerable herd of cattle, and to take 
away the grazing lands would be to wipe 
out the result of years of hard work. 
Cattle require much more care than sheep, 
and they also require a wider grazing 
area. But along comes a non-resident 
flockmaster, who may not pay a dollar of 
county taxes, and announces that he is 
going to run his bands of sheep on the 
public lands that have been occupied by 
the cattle man. The cattle owner feels 
that there is rank injustice in it, and he 
proceeds to take the law in his own hands 
and establish a dead line as a matter of 
self-protection. 

But fighting the sheep men is not as 
easy to-day as it was five or ten years ago. 
To-day the state of Wyoming—once the 
stronghold of the cattle barons—is more 
devoted to sheep than to cattle. The 
immense profits of the sheep business 
have formed an irresistible attraction. 
The wisest of the cattle men have sold 
out their herds and gone into the sheep 
business. Some Wyoming stockmen have 
gone into both branches of the stock rais- 
ing game, and are running sheep and cat- 
tle. This suggests a possible compromise. 
Probably in time the sheep and cattle 
men will realize there is no use trying to 
drive each other out of business and will 
arrange an amicable distribution of public 
grazing lands. There is such an under- 
standing among the sheep and cattle men 
of the Powder River country in Wyo- 
ming, where no range feuds are reported. 
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THE MORNING AFTER A RAID BY MASKED CATTLEMEN 
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The writer of this article camped with 
some sheep dippers in the Powder River 
country. Something like fifty thousand 
sheep had been dipped, the flocks being 
brought from all the surrounding country 
stretching from the Big Horns to Powder 
River and beyond. Yet while the sheep 
were being dipped, a roundup outfit that 
had started from the Big Horn moun- 
tains, and that was working the roundup 
districts of the Powder “River country, 
camped near the dipping vats. Here 
were thousands of sheep, and, not a rifle- 
shot away, were the cowboys bringing in 
the cattle from the surrounding plains 
and selecting the best steers for the trail 
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hoofs of the sheep cut deep into the soil 
and finished the destruction of the grass. 
Yet the Wyoming range, that has been 
fed over for years by sheep, has never 
been more luxuriant than during the last 
two seasons. 

As long as one interest tries to “feed 
out” the other, there will be trouble 
over the public range. It is this display 
of human selfishness that has caused the 
trouble. The sheep men have demanded 
too much of the cattle men, and the cattle 
men have been foolish in trying to bring 
about total exclusion of their rivals, in- 
stead of realizing that a compromise will 
be best all round. 
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A GREWSOME SIGHT ON A MOUNTAIN RANGE 


herd. It was a notable example of what 
can be done when cattle and sheep men 
show a disposition to dwell in amity and 
share the privileges of the open range. 
A good deal of nonsense about the sheep 
business has been dissipated in recent 
years. It used to be said that cattle 
would not graze near sheep. But to-day, 
in the Powder River country, one can see 
cattle and sheep sharing the same range 
and thriving on it. Another pleasing 
fiction sent broadcast by cattle interests 
was that sheep destroyed the grass by 
eating into the roots, and that the range 
would not grow again after it had been 
fed over by sheep. Also that the small 


The clashes between the rival interests 
have been seized upon as a potent argu- 
ment in favor of leasing the public range. 
The question of a leasing law was con- 
sidered by President Roosevelt before the 
adjournment of the last Congress. Wash- 
ington was overrun with Western men 
who came to plead for or against a leas- 
ing law. The cattle men, as a rule 
favor such a law. They realize that it 
is only through a leasing law they can 
keep complete possession of the little 
range that is left. But it will be found 
that public sentiment in the West is 
against a leasing law. A lease will give 
the great stock interests too much of a 
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UNDER THE COTTON WOODS 


claim on the public lands and will keep 
out the homesteader. While a leasing 
law will contain a clause keeping the 
range open for homesteading purposes, 
the clause will not be effective. The 
possession of a lease will give the stock 
interests something more than the shadow 
of a claim to the range, and the home- 
steader will be timid about staking out a 
claim on lands where he will be regarded 
as an interloper. It would be a bold 
ranchman who would take up a homestead 


claim in the middle of a great lease con- 
trolled by a cattle outfit. The leaser 
could easily make life unbearable for the 
homesteader under such circumstances. 
A compromise between the sheep and 
cattle interests is the only solution of the 
range problem in the West. That their 
herds and flocks can graze near together, 
sharing the open range has been shown 
by experience in the Powder river 
country. 





ACROSS THE TULE 


(By the Carquinez Straits) 


By Witu1am R. Benér 


The marshes like some vast chameleon lie, 
Burnished in bronze and webbed with vivid green. 
Whistling, the blackbirds wheel against the sky. 


Afar—that strip of steel—the straits are seen. 


Beyond the straits, the foothills, tipped with fire, 
Signal night’s closing-in, from height to height; 
Till flares Diablo’s titan smoldering pyre, 
Its gaunt escarpments etched in livid light. 
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THE SINGING SPIRIT 


By Cuaries A. EastMan 


(Ohiyesa. ) 


Author of ‘Indian Boyhood,” and other narratives of Indian life. 


DRAWINGS BY MAYNARD DIXON 


A 


66 O, my steed, we must climb one 
more hill! My _ reputation 


depends upon my report!” 

Anookasan addressed his pony as if 
he were a human companion urged on 
like himself by human need and human 
ambition. And yet in his heart he had 
very little hope of sighting any buffalo 
in that region at just that time of the 
year. 

The Yankton Sioux were ordinarily 
the most far-sighted of their people in 
selecting a winter camp, but this year 
the late fall had caught them rather far 
east of the Missouri bottoms, their 
favorite camping-ground. The upper 
Jim river, called by the Sioux the River 
of the Gray Woods, was usually bare of 
large game at that season. Their store 
of jerked buffalo meat did not hold out 
as they had hoped, and by March it 
became an urgent necessity to send out 
scouts for buffalo. 

The old men at the tiyé teepee (coun- 
cil lodge) held a long council. It was 
decided to select ten of their bravest and 
hardiest young men to explore the 
country within three days’ journey of 
their camp. 

“Anookasan, uyeyo-0-0, woo, woo!” 
Thus the ten men were summoned to the 
council lodge early in the evening to 


receive their commission. Anookasan 
was the first called and first to cross the 
circle of the teepees. A young man of 
some thirty years, of the original native 
type, his massive form was wrapped in a 
fine buffalo robe with the hair inside. He 
wore a stately eagle feather in his scalp- 
lock, but no paint about his face. 

As he entered the lodge, all the inmates 
greeted him with marked respect, and he 
was given the place of honor. When all 
were seated, the great drum was struck 
and a song sung by four deep-chested 
men. This was the prelude to a peculiar 
ceremony. 

A large red pipe, which had been filled 
and laid carefully upon the central 
hearth, was now taken up by an old man, 
whose face was painted red. First he 
held it to the ground with the words 
“Great Mother, partake of this!” Then 
he held it toward the sky, saying, “Great 
Father, smoke this!’ Finally he lighted 
it, took four puffs, pointing it to the 
four corners of the earth in turn, and 
finally presented it to Anookasan. This 
was the oath of office, administered by 
the chief of the council lodge. The other 
nine were similarly commissioned, and 
all accepted the appointment. 

It was no light task that was thus 
religiously enjoined upon these ten men. 
It meant at the least several days and 
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nights wandering in search of signs of 
the wily buffalo. It was a public duty 
and a personal one as well; one that must 
involve untold hardship, and if over- 
taken by storm the messengers were in 
peril of death. 

Anookasan returned to his teepee with 
some misgiving. His old horse, which 
had so often carried him to victory, was 
not so strong as he had been in his prime. 
As his master approached the lodge, the 
horse welcomed him with a gentle whinny. 
He was always tethered near by, ready 
for any emergency. 

“Ah, Wakan, we are once more called 
upon to do duty! We shall set out before 
day break.” 

As he spoke, he pushed nearer a few 
strips of the poplar bark, which was oats 
to the Indian pony of the olden time. 

Anookasan had his extra pair of 
buffalo-skin moccasins with the hair 
inside, and his scanty provision of dried 
meat neatly done up in a small packet 
and fastened to his saddle. With his 
companions he started northward up the 
river of the Gray Woods; five went on 
the east side and five on the west. 

The party had separated each morning, 
so as to cover as much ground as possible, 
having agreed to return at night to the 
river. It was now the third day; their 
food was all but gone; their horses much 
worn, and the signs seemed to indicate a 
storm. Yet the hunger of their friends 
and their own pride impelled them to 
persist for out of many young men they 
had been chosen, therefore they must 
prove themselves equal to the occasion. 

The sun, now well toward the western 
horizon, cast over snow-covered plains a 
purplish light. No living creature was in 
sight and the quest seemed hopeless, but 
Anookasan was not one to accept defeat. 

“There may be an outlook from yonder 
hill which will turn failure into success,” 
he thought, as he dug his heels into the 
sides of his faithful nag. At the same 
time, he started a “Strong Heart” song 
to keep his courage up. 

At the summit of the ascent he paused 
and gazed steadily before him. At the 
foot of the next coteau, he beheld a strip 
of black. He strained his eyes to look, 
for the sun had already set behind the 
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hill-tops. It was a great herd of buffalo, 
he thought, which was grazing on the 
foothills. 

“Hi, hi, uncheédah! Hi, hi, tunka- 
sheedah!” he was about to exclaim in 
gratitude, when looking more closely he 
discovered his mistake. The dark patch 
was only timber. 

‘His horse could not carry him any 
farther, so he got off and ran behind him 
toward the river. At dusk he hailed his 
companions. 

“Ho, what success?” one cried. 

“Not a sign of even a lone bull,” 
replied another. 

“Yet I saw a gray wolf going north 
this evening. His direction is propi- 
tious,” remarked Anookasan, as he led 
the others down the slope and into a 
heavy timber. The river just here made 
a sharp turn, forming a densely wooded 
semi-circle, in the shelter of a high bluff. 

The braves were all down-hearted 
because of their ill-luck, and only the 
sanguine spirit of Anookasan kept them 
from utter discouragement. Their slight 
repast had been taken and each man had 
provided himself with abundance of dry 
grass and twigs for a bed. They had 
built a temporary wigwam of the same 
material, in the center of which there 
was a generous fire. Each man stretched 
himself out upon his robe in the glow of it. 
Anookasan filled the red pipe, and having 
lighted it he took one or two hasty puffs 
and held it up to the moon which was 
scarcely visible behind the cold clouds. 

“Great Mother, partake of this smoke! 
May I eat meat to-morrow!” he exclaimed 
with solemnity. Having uttered this 
prayer, he handed the pipe to the man 
nearest him. 

For a time they all smoked in silence; 
then came a distant call. 

“Ah, it is Shunkmanito, the wolf! 
There is something cheering in his voice 
to-night,” declared Anookasan. “Yes, I 
am sure he is telling us not to be dis- 
couraged. You know that the wolf is one 
of our best friends in trouble. Many a 
one has been guided back to his home by 
him in a blizzard, or led to game when in 
desperate need. My friends, let us not 
turn back in the morning. Let us go 
north one more day!” 
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No one answered immediately, and 
again silence reigned while one by one 
they pulled the reluctant whiffs of smoke 
through the long stem of the calumet. 

“What is that?” said one of the men, 
and all listened intently to catch the 
delicate sound. They were familiar with 
all the noises of the night and voices of 
the forest, but this was not like any of 
them. 

“Tt sounds like the song of a mosquito, 
and one might forget while he listens that 
this is not midsummer,” said one. 

“T hear also the medicine-man’s single 
drum-beat,” suggested another. 

“There is a tradition,’ remarked Anoo- 
kasan, “that many years ago a party of 
hunters went up the river on a scout like 
this of ours. They never returned. 
Afterward, in the summer, their bones 
were found near the home of a strange 
creature, said to be a little man, but he 
had hair all over him. The Isantees call 
him Chanétedah. Our old men give him 
the name Ogligechana. This singular 
being is said to be no larger than a new- 
born babe. He speaks an unknown tongue. 

“The home of Oglagechana is usually 
a hollow stump, around which all of the 
nearest trees are felled by lightning. 
There is an open spot in the deep woods 
wherever he dwells. His weapons are 
the plumes of various birds. Great 
numbers of these variegated feathers are 
to be found in the deserted lodge of the 
little man. 

“It is told by the old men that Oglige- 
chana has a weird music by which he 
sometimes bewitches lone travelers. He 
leads them hither and thither about his 
place until they have lost their senses. 
Then he speaks to them. He may make 
of them great war prophets or medicine 
men, but his commands are hard to fulfill. 
If any one sees him and comes away 
before he is bewildered, the man dies as 
soon as he smells the camp-fire, or when 
he enters his home his nearest relative 
dies suddenly.” 

The warrior who related this legend 
assumed the air. of one who narrates 
authentic history, and _ his listeners 
appeared to be seriously impressed. 


What we call the supernatural was as 
réal to them as any part of their lives. 
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“This thing does not stop to breathe 


at all. His music seems to go on end- 
lessly,” said one, with considerable 
uneasiness. 


“Tt comes from the heavy timber north 
of us, under the high cliff,’ reported a 
warrior who had stepped outside of the 
rude temporary structure to inform him- 
self more clearly of the direction of the 
sound. , 

“Anookasan, you are our leader—tell 
us what we should do! We will follow 
you. I believe we ought to leave this 
spot immediately. This is perhaps the 
spirit of some dead enemy,” suggested 
another. Meanwhile the red pipe was 
refilled and sent around the circle to calm 
their disturbed spirits. 

When the calumet returned at last to 
the one addressed, he took it in a pre- 
occupied manner and spoke between 
labored pulls on the stem. 

“T am just like yourselves—nothing 
more than flesh—with a spirit that is as 
ready to leave me as water to run from a 
punctured water-bag! When we think 
thus, we are weak. Let us rather think 
upon the brave deeds of our ancestors! 
This singing spirit has a gentle voice, I 
am ready to follow and learn if it be an 
enemy or no. Let us all be found together 
next summer if need be!” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” was the full-throated 
response. 

“All put on your war paint,” suggested 
Anookasan. “Have your knives and 
arrows ready!” 

They did so, and all stole silently 
through the black forest in the direction 
of the mysterious sound. Clearer and 
clearer it came through the frosty air, 
but it was a foreign sound to the savage 
ear. Now it seemed to them almost like 
a distant waterfall; then it recalled the 
low hum of summer insects and the 
drowsy drone of the bumble bee. Thump, 
thump, thump! was the _ regular 
accompaniment. 

Nearer and nearer to the cliff they 
came, deeper into the wild heart of the 
woods. At last out of the gray formless 
night a dark shape appeared! It looked 
to them like a huge buffalo bull standing 
motionless in the forest, and from his 
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A man upon a roughly hewn stool . . . attired in wolf skins 
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throat there apparently proceeded the 
thump of the medicine drum, and the 
song of the beguiling spirit. 

All of a sudden, a spark went up into 
the air. As they continued to approach, 
there became visible a deep glow about 
the middle of the dark object. Whatever 
it was, they had never heard of anything 
like it in all their lives. 

Anookasan was a little in advance of 
his companions, and it was he who finally 
discovered a wall of logs laid one upon 
another. Half way up there seemed to 
be stretched a par-fleche (raw-hide) 
from which a dim light emanated. He 
still thought of Ogligechana, who dwells 
within a hollow tree, and determined to 
surprise and if possible to overpower this 
wonder-working old man. 

All now took their knives in their hands 
and advanced with their ieader to the 
attack upon the log hut. “Wa-wa-wa-wa, 
woo, woo!” they cried. Zip! zip! went 
the par-fleche door and window, and they 
all rushed in. 

There sat a man upon a roughly hewn 
stool. He was attired in wolf skins and 
wore a fox skin cap upon his head. The 
larger portion of his face was clothed 
with natural fur. A rudely made cedar 
fiddle was tucked under his furred chin. 
Supporting it with his left hand, he 
sawed it vigorously with a bow that was 
not unlike an Indian boy’s miniature 
weapon, while his moccasined left foot 
came down upon the sod floor in time with 
the music. When the shrill war-whoop 
came, and the door and window were cut 
in strips by the knives of the Indians, he 
did not even cease playing, but instinc- 
tively he closed his eyes, so as not to 
behold the horror of his own end. 


te 


It was long ago, upon the rolling 
prairie south of the Devil’s Lake, that a 
motley body of hunters gathered near a 
mighty herd of the bison, in the Moon 
of Falling Leaves. These were the first 
generation of the Canadian mixed-bloods, 
who sprang up in such numbers as to 
form almost new people. These semi- 


wild Americans soon became a necessity 
to the Hudson Bay Company, as they 
were the greatest hunters of the bison, 
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and made more use of this wonderful 
animal than even their aboriginal 
ancestors. 

A curious race of people this in their 
make-up and their customs! Their 
shaggy black hair was allowed to grow 
long, reaching to the broad shoulders, 
then cut off abruptly, making their heads 
look like a thatched house. Their dark 
faces were in most cases well covered with 
hair, their teeth large and white, and 
their eyes usually liquid black, although 
occasionally one had a tiger-brown or 
cold gray eye. Their costume was a buck- 
skin shirt with abundance of fringes, 
buckskin pantaloons with short leggings, 
a gay sash, and a cap of fox fur. Their 
arms consisted of flint-lock guns, hatchets 
and butcher knives. Their ponies were 
small, but as hardy as themselves. 

As these men gathered in the neighbor- 
hood of an immense herd of buffalo, they 
busied themselves in adjusting the girths 
of their beautifully beaded, pillow-like 
saddles. Among them there were excep- 
tional riders and hunters. It was said 
that few could equal Antoine Michaud in 
feats of riding into and through the herd. 
There he stood, all alone, the observed of 
many others. It was his habit to give 
several Indian yells when the onset began 
so as to insure a successful hunt. 

In this instance, Antoine gave his 
usual whoops, and when they had almost 
reached the herd, he lifted his flint-lock 
over his head and plunged into the black, 
moving mass. With a sound like the 
distant rumbling of thunder, those tens 
of thousands of buffalo hoofs were 
pounding the earth in retreat. Thus 
Antoine disappeared. 

His wild steed dashed into the midst of 
the vast herd. Fortunately for him, the 
animals kept clear of him; but alas! 
the gap through which he had entered 
instantly closed again. 

He yelled frantically to secure an 
outlet, but without effect. He had tied a 
red bandanna around his head to keep 
the hair off his face, and he now took this 
off and swung it crazily about him to 
scatter the buffalo, but it availed him 
nothing. 

With such a mighty herd in flight, the 
speed could not be great; therefore the 
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“Bois Brule” settled himself to the situa- 
tion, allowing his pony to canter along 
slowly to save his strength. It required 
much tact and presence of mind to keep 
an open space, for the few paces of 
obstruction behind had gradually grown 
into a mile. 

The mighty host moved continually 
southward, walking and running alter- 
nately. As the sun neared the western 
horizon, it fired the sky above them, and 
all the distant hills and prairies were in 
the glow of it, but immediately about 
them was a thick cloud of dust, and the 
ground appeared like a fire-swept plain. 

Suddenly Antoine was aware of a 
tremendous push from behind. The 
animals smelled the cool water of a 
spring which formed a large bog in the 
midst of the plain. This solitary pond 
or marsh was a watering place for the 
wild animals. All pushed and edged 
toward it; it was impossible for any one 
to withstand the combined strength of so 
many. 

Antoine and his steed were in imminent 
danger of being pushed into the mire 
and trampled upon, but a mere chance 
brought them upon solid ground. As 
they were crowded across the marsh, his 
pony drank heartily, and he, for the first 
time, let go his bridle, put his two palms 
together for a dipper, and drank greedily 
of the bitter water. He had not eaten 
since early morning, so he now pulled up 
some bullrushes and ate of the tender 
bulbs, while the pony grazed as best he 
could on the tops of the tall grass. 

It was now dark. The night was well- 
nigh intolerable for Antoine. The buffalo 
were about him in countless numbers, 
regarding him with vicious glances. It 
was only by reason of the natural offen- 
siveness of man that they gave him any 
space. The bellowing of the bulls became 
general, and there was a marked uneasi- 
ness on the part of the herd. This was a 
sign of approaching storm, therefore the 
unfortunate hunter had this additional 
cause for anxiety. Upon the western 
horizon were seen flashes of lightning. 

The cloud which had been a mere speck 
upon the horizon had now increased to 
large proportions. Suddenly the wind 
came, and lightning flashes became more 
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frequent, showing the ungainly forms of 
the animals like strange monsters in the 
white light. The colossal herd was again 
in violent motion. It was a blind rush 
for shelter, and no heed was paid to 
buffalo wallows or even deep gulches. 
All was in the deepest of darkness. 
There seemed to be groaning in heaven 
and earth—amillions of hoofs and throats 
roaring in unison. 

As a ship wrecked man clings to a mere 
fragment of wood, so Antoine, although 
almost exhausted with fatigue, still stuck 
to the saddle of his equally plucky pony. 
Death was imminent for them both. As 
the mad rush continued, every flash dis- 
played heaps of bison in death struggle 
under the hoofs of their companions. 
From time to time Antoine crossed him- 
self and whispered a prayer to the 
Virgin, and again he spoke to his horse 
after the fashion of an Indian: 

“Be brave, be strong, my horse! If 
we survive this trial, you shall have great 
honor !” 

The stampede continued until they 
reached the bottom lands, and like a rush- 
ing stream, their course was turned aside 
by the steep bank of a creek or small 
river. Then they moved more slowly in 
wide sweeps or circles, until the storm 
ceased, and the exhausted hunter, still in 
his saddle, took some snatches of sleep. 

When he awoke and looked about him 
again it was morning. The herd had 
entered the strip of timber which lay on 
both sides of the river, and it was here 
that Antoine conceived his first distinct 
hope of saving himself. 

“Waw, waw, waw!” was the hoarse cry 
that came to his ears, apparently from a 
human being in distress. Antoine strained 
his eyes and craned his neck to see who it 
could be. Through an opening in the 
branches ahead he perceived a_ large 
grizzly bear lying along an_ inclined 
limb and hugging it desperately to main- 
tain his position. The herd had now 
thoroughly pervaded the timber, and the 
bear was likewise hemmed in. He had 
taken to his unaccustomed refuge after 
making a brave stand against several 
bulls, one of which lay dead near by, 
while he himself was bleeding from many 
wounds. 
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Antoine had been assiduously looking 
for a friendly tree, by means of which 
he hoped to effect his escape from 
captivity by the army of bison. His 
horse, by chance, made his way directly 
under the very box-elder that was sus- 
taining the bear and there was a conve- 
nient branch just within his reach. The 
Bois Brule was not then in an aggressive 
mood; and he saw at a glance that the 
occupant of the tree would not interfere 
with him. They were, in fact, compan- 
ions in distress. Antoine tried to give a 
war whoop as he sprang desperately from 
the pony’s back and seized the cross-limb 
with both his hands. 

The hunter dangled in the air for a 
minute that to him seemed a year. Then 
he gathered up all the strength that was 
in him and with one grand effort he 
pulled himself upon the limb. If he had 
failed in this, he would have fallen to the 
ground under the hoofs of the buffalo, 
and been at their mercy. 

After he had adjusted his seat as 
comfortably as he could, Antoine sur- 
veyed the situation. He had at least 
escaped from sudden and certain death. 
It grieved him that he had been forced 
to abandon his horse, and he had no idea 
how far he had come nor any means of 
returning to his friends, who had, no 
doubt, given him up for lost. His 
immediate needs were rest and food. 

Accordingly he selected a fat cow and 
emptied into her sides one barrel of his 
gun, which had been slung across his 
chest. He went on shooting until he 
had killed many fat cows, greatly to the 
discomfiture of his neighbor, the bear, 
while the bison vainly struggled among 
themselves to keep the fatal spot clear. 

By the middle of the afternoon the 
main body of the herd had passed, and 
Antoine was sure that his captivity had at 
last come to an end. Then he swung 
himself from his limb to the ground, and 
walked stiffly to the carcass of the nearest 
cow, which he dressed, and prepared him- 
self a meal. But first he took a piece of 
liver on a long pole to the bear! 

Antoine finally decided to settle in the 
recesses of the heavy timber for the 
winter, as he was on foot and alone, and 
not able to travel any great distance. He 
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jerked the meat of all the anime” he had 
killed, and prepared their skins ror bed- 
ding and clothing. The Bois Brule and 
Ami, as he called the bear, soon became 
necessary to one another. The former 
considered the bear very good company, 
and the latter had learned that man’s 
business, after all, is not to kill every 
animal he meets. He had been fed and 
kindly treated when helpless from his 
wounds, and this he could not forget. 

Antoine was soon busy erecting a small 
log hut, while the other partner kept a 
sharp lookout, and after his hurts were 
healed, often brought in some small game. 
The two had a perfect understanding 
without many words; at least, the speech 
was all upon one side. In his leisure 
moments, Antoine had occupied himself 
with whittling out a rude fiddle of cedar 
wood, strung with the guts of a wildcat 
that he had killed. Every evening that 
winter he would sit down after supper 
and play all the old familiar pieces, 
varied with improvisations of his own. 
At first, the music and the incessant 
pounding time with his foot annoyed the 
bear. At times, too, the Canadian would 
call out the figures for the dance. All 
this Ami became accustomed to in time, 
and even showed no small interest in the 
buzzing of the little cedar box. Not 
infrequently, he was out in the evening, 
and the human partner was left alone. 
It chanced, quite fortunately, that the 
bear was absent on the night that the red 
folk rudely invaded the lonely hut. 

The calmness of the strange being had 
stayed their hands. They had never 
before seen a man of other race than their 
own! 

“Is this Chandtedah? Is he man, or 
beast?” the warriors asked one another. 

“Ho, wake up, koda!”’ exclaimed 
Anookasan. “Maybe he is of the porcu- 
pine tribe, ashamed to look at us, as that 
animal hides his face when he meets with 
a stranger!” 

At this moment they spied the haunch 
of venison which swung from a cross- 
stick over a fine bed of coals, in front of 
the rude mud chimney. 

“Ho, koda has something to eat! Sit 
down, sit down!” they shouted to one 
another, 
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Now Antoine opened his eyes for the 
first time upon his unlooked-for guests. 
They were a haggard and hungry-looking 
set. Anookasan extended his hand, and 
Antoine gave it a hearty shake. He set 
his fiddle against the wall and began to 
cut up the smoking venison into generous 
pieces and place it before them. All ate 
like famished men, while the firelight 
intensified the red paint upon their faces. 

When he had satisfied his first hunger, 
Anookasan spoke in signs. “Friend, we 
have never before heard a song like that 
of your little cedar box. We had sup- 
posed it to be a spirit, or some harmful 
thing, hence our attack upon it. We 
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never saw any people of your sort. What 
is your tribe?” 

Antoine explained his plight in the 
same manner, and the two soon came to 
an understanding. The Canadian told 
the starving hunters of a buffalo herd a 
little way to the north, and one of their 
number was dispatched homeward with 
the news. In two days, the entire band 
reached Antoine’s place. The Bois Brule 
was treated with kindness and honor, and 
the tribe gave him a wife. Suffice it to 
say that Antoine lived and died among 
the Yanktons but Ami could not brook the 
invasion upon their hermit life. He was 
never seen after that first evening. 


IN WATER 


By Juvia Boynton GREEN 


Keats, dying, cried in bitterness of soul, 


“Above my grave write this, ‘Here lieth one 


\Whose name was writ in water.’ 


> 


It was done. 


But did he choose so frail, so mean a scroll 


Te guard his fame? 


The swift years take their toll 


From every storied obelisk under sun; 


Over the carven word the mosses run; 


The column leans, earth swallows up the whole. 


But in the sweet spring wood the limpid stream 


Murmurs the poet’s name; the irised gleam 


Of bright cascades emblazons it. 


The rain 


Sings that he wooed oblivion in vain, 
And round earth’s marge the enduring sea repeats 


Obediently the splendid legend ‘‘Keats.” 





“I don’t love you,” she said, poking the sand with her golf stick 
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ALWAYS THE BACKWARD 
THOUGHT 


By Saran WILiiAMson 


Drawings by M. J. Spero 


66CNURELY you will make up your 

mind this summer.’ Mrs. van 

Soser fanned herself slowly, and 
took occasional sips of the iced drink the 
bellboy had just placed on the Japanese 
stand by her side. She was the picture 
of a satisfied, almost satiated elderly 
society matron. But her satisfaction was 
only as deep as her cosmetic. There was 
ever a bitter drop in the cup of her con- 
tent. She had a daughter. 

The possession of a daughter of com- 
panionable age, beautiful and graceful, 
clever and charming, popular and petted 
by friends of all ages, would seem not 
such an undesirable possession; the 
crown, rather, of a mother’s happiness. 
With Mrs. van Soser it was not so. She 
saw the homely, ungraceful, ungracious, 
dowdy daughters of her society associates 
making wealthy matches that added to 
their mother’s prestige. Her Jeanne 
alone remained unmarried. 

To be sure, she knew it was the girl’s 
fault that she had not figured as a bride 
in the papers many moons ago, but that 
did not render the fact of her spinster- 
hood any more agreeable to her mother. 
The van Sosers were not rich, for pater- 
familias had left but a moderate jointure 
to his widow and no dot at all to his 
daughter. Jeanne’s fortune smiled only 
from her lovely face and in the genius 
that taught her to gown herself artistic- 
ally at small expense. 

Jeanne took but a listless interest in 
her mother’s words. She permitted her- 
self to be dragged from one summer 
resort to another, this season and that, 
and the van Sosers were at home in every 
hotel from Tahoe Tavern to Coronado. 
Jeanne displayed not the slightest enthu- 
siasm in her mother’s plans for her 
future. 


“It’s about time you tried to forget 
that good-for-nothing Landon,” went on 
the cold, well-bred tones. ‘He shows 
well enough that he cares nothing for 
you.” 

“Don’t, mamma—it hurts.” 

The girl shaded her eyes with one 
slender hand, and turned her face away. 

“Everybody knows about him. He is 
absolutely brazen. It would be the best 
thing, my dear, if you would only set 
your mind on somebody else. If you 
marry Robert Jerningham, you will make 
me very happy.” 

“O, mother, I know that well enough, 
but I can’t—I can’t.” The tears came 
into her eyes, and she did not try to con- 
ceal them. “I know well enough, mother, 
that Jack is everything you say—I know 
he is unworthy—but he wasn’t always 
that. Didn’t you ever love anybody like 
that, mamma? I try not to think of him, 
I want to forget what we were once to 
each other, but I can’t—I can’t.” 

“You are too emotional, Jeanne. 
Emotions are not for people who can’t 
afford them. If you only had my prac- 
tical good sense-—but you were always 
like your father. If he had been less 
easily worked upon, less troubled with 
the idea that to have friends counts more 
than to have money, you would have had 
a dot like that ugly Brown girl, who just 
married a duke’s son.” 

“I’m glad there is some of father in 
me,’ said Jeanne, rising, and gazing 
down the carriage path. “There comes 
Jerningham. Entertain him, mamma, 
I won't.” 

“You must, Jeanne. I had not meant 
to tell you, but we are nearly at the end 
of our income. Perhaps you can scrimp, 
but I shall not. You owe me something. 
I brought you into the world.” 
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“Sometimes I wish you had _ not, 
mamma.” 

“Nonsense.” 

Mrs. van Soser hastily finished her iced 
drink, gathered up her bit of embroidery 
and the inevitable work-bag and went 
away, leaving her daughter to greet the 
newcomer. He was a nice-looking chap, 
clean-faced and thoroughbred in appear- 
ance. He carried his golf-clubs. 

“Won't you come and golf awhile?” he 
asked. “I have been waiting in vain for 
you to come without being coaxed. My 
caddy went to sleep on the turf.” 

“Very well,” without enthusiasm, “I 
will play. But you know I am a miser- 
able golfist.” 

“You are the only golfist for me.” 

He smiled as if jesting, but his brown 
eyes spoke his adoration of the girl. In 
her blue ones, however, was no answering 
gleam. She took her hat of embroidered 
linen from a chair and prepared to 
accompany him. She could not help 
brightening up a little, the day was so 
fine, the man so energetic in his walk, and 
Del Monte never permits anyone to be 
blue very long. 

As they approached the links they 
passed a trio, a woman, a child of about 
eleven years, and a man. The man drew 
attention before the others. He was 
about thirty-five, perhaps, but looked 
many years older; there were marks of 
dissipation about his dark eyes, streaks 
of silver in his close-cropped black hair, 
and his walk was listless as if he had 
long lost all ambition. He was bending 
toward the woman, his manner caressing, 
his tones full of tenderness as _ he 
addressed some soft words to her. The 
woman was of a different type entirely, 
passé though still handsome with a fadé 
sort of fascination; but she was untidy, 
careless of the details of veil, collar, shoes 
and hair. The child was the usual long- 
legged, wiry, slip of a girl of the awk- 
ward age. 

Jeanne gave a little gasp when she saw 
them, but immediately began to chat with 
feverish animation to her companion. 
She talked wildly, at random, in an 
attempt to conceal her emotion. 

“Does he love her?” her thoughts ran 
on, while her lips were forming bits of 
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nonsense that caused her companion to 
laugh continuously. “He looks at her as 
if he did. But then he used to look at me 
that way, and talk to me—O, Jack, Jack, 
I can’t bear it.” 

“T don’t feel a bit like golf this morn- 
ing,’ she said aloud, “why not go down to 
the beach? You can leave me there and 
get Milly Mayne to golf with you. She’s 
absolutely mad over it, you know.” 

“No, I'll sit on the sands with you.” 

Jerningham was obtuse this morning, 
but he had made up his mind that it was 
now or never with him. He loved Jeanne 
van Soser, and he wanted her for his 
wife. He was young, rich, eligible in 
every way, and he could see no reason for 
a refusal. 

Ee did not wait long before telling her 
what was in his heart. She had known 
ever since they came here that Rob- 
ert Jerningham desired to marry her. 
She had known it in town all winter, but 
had managed, in woman’s diplomatic 
way, to stave off the proposal. She could 
not do that now. There was pugnacity 
in Jerningham. He knew his wish. The 
time was here, the place propitious. 

How many proposals have been made 
on the Del Monte sands! How many 
pairs of lovers have gazed out on the blue 
waters of the bay! What tales the 
grains of sand, the drops of water could 
tell if they were endowed with fairy 
speech! One more chapter was added that 
day to the lovers’ annals. 

A few hours earlier Jeanne’s answer 
would have been a flat refusal. But that 
meeting with Jack Landon had turned 
her heart to bitterness. It seemed to her 
as if it did not matter much what became 
of her. Her mother urged the sac- 
rifice of her inclination, urged it as a 
duty to herself. 

Jeanne temporized: 

“T don’t love you,” she said, poking 
the sand with her golf-stick, and not 
looking at him. 

“But you will, some time. I’m willing 
to take a chance at it.” 

He looked at her with fond gaze. 
Indeed, he was a goodly man to look 
upon, a manly man. What girl would 
not have felt proud that he had chosen 
her from all others? 
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“It's about time you tricd to forget,” she said. 
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Jeanne was not in the least moved to 
admiration or interest, but she felt a sort 
of sympathy for him. Like herself, he 
longed for something that was out of his 


reach. Then she softened as she saw his 
lips quiver. He really cared for her, 
then. 


She held out her hand. 

“Give me time,” she said. “We are 
going to Tahoe to-morrow. In a week 
be there and I will give you an answer.” 

He was joyous at once. He felt sure 
what the week would bring forth. He 
was even willing to let her go back to the 
hotel and leave him there, staring at 
the waves, and dreaming. “In a week!” 

Jeanne hurried to her room, and threw 
herself upon the couch in a passion of 
tears. But her mother could not be 
denied entrance, and her intuitive clever- 
ness soon drew from her daughter that 
she had given Jerningham a half-promise 
to marry him. Mrs. van Soser was 
astute. She called up a friend in town 
by phone and, as a secret, confided to her 
the “engagement.” Of course it, as a 


“rumor,” was at once published in all the 


daily newspapers. Mrs. van Soser felt 
sure that Jeanne would not retract now 
that everybody believed her about to con- 
tract a brilliant match. 

The bavardes, over their cups of tea 
or their iced drinks, revived the old story 
of Jack Landon and Jeanne van Soser. 
The two had been madly in love, and did 
not care who knew it. Jeanne’s infatua- 
tion for the gay clubman who had all 
his life been the open admirer of some 
woman or other, irrespective of social 
position or ties, caused the soothsayers 
to shake their heads as to the outcome. 
The optimistic said that perhaps Landon 
would be converted to virtue by this pure 
passion for a bud in her first season, but 
the pessimistic sighed. 

The pessimists’ sighs proved to be in 
the right. An old admiration of Lan- 
don’s who had married and gone to New 
York to live, returned to San Francisco 
with her invalid husband and little girl. 
He had been her slave when she was 
younger; it was not long before he 
became her slave again. She was not 


young, not his equal socially or in any 
way to be compared with Jeanne van 
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Soser, but she had the gift of fascination 
that seems to lure a man of Landon’s 
temperament. 

It was five years now since Landon’s 
desertion of beautiful Jeanne van Soser, 
thinly disguised under the fiction of her 
jilting him, made them both town talk. 
Perhaps he had forgotten Jeanne. She 
could not forget him. 

The week passed. Jerningham, hand- 
some, confident, the ideal match for a 
beautiful young woman, rushed north on 
speedy train. He was so sure of his 
answer. 

Jeanne smiled at him as he came 
toward her, as she hung over the veranda 
rail with a merry crowd of young people, 
just back from a successful fishing trip 
on the lake. 

“Let’s go out in a boat,” she said. “I 
didn’t go fishing with them, but waited 
for you to take me on the lake.” 

He was willing enough to obey her. 

They floated out upon the water. The 
afternoon was perfect, the sky clear and 
only a balmy breeze stirring. Jeanne 
felt singularly content. A sweet peace 
was in her soul. It is like that with us all 
some day, especially when in spots like 
Lake Tahoe, or in the Sierras in the early 
autumn, when all nature shows its most 
peaceful aspect. 

To drift like this, even with this man 
opposite her, through life seemed not 
such a gloomy picture. For the moment 
the other was forgotten. 

A boat came toward them, its occupants 
a man, a woman and a then slip of a 
girl, The man was lazily flicking some 
drops of water from the woman’s hair, 
and his eyes devoured hers with tender 
gaze. The man looked up once as the 
two boats almost touched. He bowed and 
lifted his tam o’shanter, but there was 
no joyous light in the dark eyes that met 
Jeanne’s for a moment; not even pleasure 
at the rencontre. 

The girl’s heart throbbed hungrily as 
she sought for some sign in his expression 
that he still cared. Those dark eyes of 
his, that dear close-cropped black head, 
that caressing voice—could she banish 
their memory? Why must she go through 
life seeing that face, hearing that voice, 
longing for what was another’s, and 











what perhaps had never been hers? She and hard. One was everything that he 
should be, while the other was everything 


looked at Jerningham, strong, manly, 
thoroughbred; then ahead at the man _ that he should not be. But she loved the 
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in the other boat, careless, old, wan other. She could not forget. 





She could not forget 


ON LEAVING THE FAR WEST 


By Maraaret ASHMUN 


Where I, reluctant, go, no skies like these 
Will arch and gleam; no winds like these will strew 
On so soft grass such blooms of varied hue; 
The moonlight, unavailing, through the trees, 
Will seek, as here, so potently to please; 
The morning sun will open to the view 
No mountain vistas of receding blue, 
No purple-rimmed, far-billowing, mystic seas. 
Yearning, I linger; every hour endears 
This place and scene. I seem to be once more 
A child, who in vacation-season hears 
A voice that calls her home from off the shore, 
And who, obedient, yet with starting tears, 
Goes, wistful-souled, within—and shuts the door. 
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THE MAGIC CITY 


By Cuaries K. Frierp 


SEE FRONTISPIECE 


Aye, Peter Pan, we do believe in fairies! 
Sure of those among us we are bound to credit yours; 
Seeing to a man how magic everywhere is, 


Willy-nilly in our hearts the childish faith endures. 


Sad enough were we the day the fairies found us, 
Desolate and sad enough upon our ashy hills; 
Sorrowing to see our ruins lie around us, 


We were very near despair, against our helpless wills. 


Then came the fairies! No one saw them winging 
Where the fire-swept city lay, a dreary land of doom, 
Till we were aware of enchantment softly springing— 


*Mid the bricks and twisted steel, flowers burst in bloom. 


So they began—now see the wonders wrought by them; 





Magically fairer the city blooms anew 
Aye, Peter Pan, like you we have been taught by them, 


We in San Francisco believe in fairies, too! 
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The sparrow hawk had 


taken to eating frogs 





BIRDS ABOUT AN OREGON 
POND 


By Wiruiam L. 


FINLEY 


With photographs by Herman T. Bohlman 


F THERE is a better 
spot about this region 
for bird study than 
lying in the shade of 
the firs on the rim of 
the pond, I have not 
found it. Of course 
I have not discovered 
a large number of 
species nesting here, 
nor have I found a 
great variety around 
at any one time, but 
in one season I have 
counted over thirty 
different kinds of birds about this old 
reed-covered watering place. And all 
just on the border of the city limits. Be- 
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fore long, I suppose it will be a part of 
the city. Years ago it was a secluded 
retreat. Now the rushes and sedgegrass 
are cropped close by the cattle. Children 
come most every day to paddle in the 
water. 

One day I was returning from a long 
tramp through the fields; approaching 
the pond, I saw it was occupied by a soli- 
tary fisherman, the great blue heron at 
his stand. He was the most picturesque 
sight about the place. I always looked 
for hin and expected him as much as I 
looked for the firs about the bank. He 
was the bit of life that drew the whole 
to a focus. I crawled up behind a tree 
and watched him. He stood as motion- 
less as the moss-grown snag near him. 
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He seemed just as patient. A minnow 
swam past. There was a lightning flash 
of that pointed bill and he pinned him a 
foot below the surface. I walked down 
to get a nearer view, but he deliberately 
spread a pair of wings that fanned six 
feet of air and dangled his long legs to 
the other end of the pond. But he is 
gone now; I haven’t seen him for three 
years. 

The heron was not the only fisher that 
kept vigil about the pond. There was 
another almost as interesting, and the old 
pond can never be the same to me without 
him—the kingfisher at his watch on the 
dead limb. I have seen him on fluttering 
wing hover over the water, drop like a 
meteor and disappear in the spray of the 
splash. His aim was generally true, but 
at times I have seen him miss. 

This pair of kingfishers dug a nest in 
the bank of an old railroad-cut about 


half a mile away. I found it by watch- 
ing them take the overland route from 
the pond after fishing hours. One of the 
pair generally brooded the eggs while the 
other kept the watch-tower at the hunting 
ground. I knew just as well when the 
young kings were hatched as if I had 
crawled back through the underground 
passage for four feet and struck a match 
to look. Both parents took to fishing, 
and they kept the air-line trail hot 
between the pond and the bank. 

We watched the nest pretty closely, 
and were present when the young king- 
fishers made their debut. We had our 
cameras ready. That hole in the bank 
held one of the wildest-eyed, feathery 
tribes I ever saw. Not one of the young- 
sters was strong on the wing at first and 
we got three of the frowsy headed fishers 
in a pose. 

Eventually all the family of young 
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Two well-fledged nestlings perched on the rim of their home | 
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kings made their way to the pond where 
they perched on the projecting snags over 
the water. They were not experts on the 
wing, nor could they spear a fish, but 
they were not too old to learn. It can’t be 
an easy thing for a bird to hit a fish when 
it is swimming under water, not at least 
when the water is rough, or when the 
fisher has not mastered the law of light- 
reflection by a long diving experience. 

The parents fed the young for a time 
till they knew how to care for themselves. 
As soon as they developed strength and 
experience, the old birds led them to the 
river about a mile distant, where they 
broke away for themselves into the great 
world of bird life. 

The concert music for the world about 
the pond is furnished principally by a 
band of red-winged blackbirds and two 
pairs of song sparrows, the former doing 
the chorus work and the latter coming in 


for the solos and refrains. The redwings 
return early from the South each year, 
and they are busy the whole summer. One 
pair will rear two or three broods. In 
the early spring, your singers are all art- 
ists, but as the summer wears on, you 
have a whole crowd of untrained vocalists 
who do nothing but practice all day. But 
in the place of the lyrical carnivals, I 
always enjoy the increase of interest that 
the younger generation brings to the 
neighborhood. 

When we waded out into the pond with 
our cameras, we found half a dozen 
blackbird homes. Black singers fluttered 
up from the reeds lilting their “kong-a- 
rees” and swung on the fir limbs over- 
head. A male in brilliant epaulets 
swooped past my head with a threatening 
cry. I looked down and there was his 
nest, half-swung, half-twined and woven 
among the reed stems only a foot above 
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the water. On a lining of hair and fine 
grasses lay four sky-blue eggs blotched 
with black and brown. The eggs evi- 
dently hatched the following day, for 
when I waded out with my camera two 
weeks later, I found the nest pretty well 
dilapidated and two well-fledged nest- 
lings perched on the rim of the home. 

Ten feet away I found another nest in 
the middle of a bunch of swamp-grass. 
As I parted the stems, I saw four fuzzy 
youngsters crouching as still as death. 
I worked the camera up into position as 
easily as possible, and was just focusing 
when the mother dropped from one of the 
limbs above with a frightened cry. “Fly! 
Fly for your lives!” and in a flash every 
fledgling had scudded away in four direc- 
tions, I couldn’t tell where. After a long 
search I found two of the youngsters 
lying close in the grass, and put them 
back on the nest-edge, where they squat- 
ted as if doubled up with the dumps. 

Early in the season I had seen the song 
sparrows at work. They dug out a hol- 
low in the center of a tussock a few feet 
up from the water’s edge. They lined 
it with a thick bed of dry leaves and 
twined the grass stems around and 
around, the mother shaping them with 
her breast. It was during this time and 
after the mother had laid her four spotted 
eggs that the male showed the quality 
of his song. He wears a plain brown 
colored coat and has a 
black spot hung right in 
the center of his breast 
as a mark of identity. 
But clothes do not make 
the bird. He has a reper- 
toire of song rolled up in 
his tiny brain that wins 
the affection of any audi- 
ence. He sings for the 
sake of the music. When 
I found the brown bant- 
lings cuddled down in 
the nest, his song had 
lost a trifle in quality; it 
was business first and 
pleasure afterward. 

You might wonder 
what a sparrow hawk 
was doing about the 
pond, and so did I when 
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I first saw him perched on a_ fence 
post. I thought he was out for young 
birds. He used to sit there with all 
the dignity of a judge and watch by 
the hour. I had often seen him beat over 
the field, glide upward and stand on 
fluttering wing as if fastened in the blue, 
sweeping the ground below with his sharp 
eye. I saw him dart down at the edge of 
the pond, and back to the post with some- 
thing in his talons. Yes, he had taken to 
eating frogs, and he tore off the steaks 
and swallowed them with as much relish 
as a Frenchman. 

One day I saw a sparrow hawk dive 
into a flock of English sparrows in the 
yard by my window. Englishers scat- 
tered like fragments in an explosion, but 
the hawk nabbed one just at the trellis 
over the porch. He killed him with a 
couple of blows that caved in his skull 
and sat on the post at the corner of the 
tennis court and devoured his prey. It 
would be a great thing if one could keep 
a whole flock of hawks about the yard 
just to clean out a lot of these pestifer- 
ous, sputtering sparrows. But the spar- 
row hawk feeds mostly on locusts, frogs, 
beetles and mice; it is only occasionally 
that he strikes down a bird. 

I like the flickers about the pond 
because they stay around all winter. As 
soon as it gets a little cold, the scattering 
woods would be rather lonely and silent 
without them. Last year 
a pair pounded out a hol- 
low home in a dead fir. 
The wife sidled around 
the stump like a bashful 
school girl whenever I 
went near, always keep- 
ing on the opposite side 
of the tree and peeking 
around the curve. She 
made no fuss when I 
climbed the stump and 
took a look at the seven 
eggs. The minute I 
reached the ground, she 
dropped in again and 
went to brooding. 

I often see a flicker 
about the city. He feels 
as much at home in the 
steeple of a church as in 
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the tower of an old dead stump 
in the heart of the woods. The rum- 
bling and clanging of the cars do 
not bother him. The other day I saw 
one of these woodpeckers light on the side 
of a brick building above the busy street 
of the city. I knew he was an inex- 
perienced bird for he began jabbing at 
the tin cornice in a way that must almost 
have splintered his bill. It resounded 
with a clang. He cocked his head with a 
surprised expression. “That’s the fun- 
niest tree I ever tapped,” he seemed to 
say. Then he flipped across the street 
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YOUNG FLICKERS OR WOOD- 
PECKERS ENJOYING THEIR 
FIRST OUTING 


and started a tattoo on a window-sill, but 
somebody shoved up the window to see 
who was trying to get in and scared the 
youngster over to a telegraph pole, where 
he sat preening his feathers and feeling 
much more at home. 

Six of the seven white eggs in the old 
fir stump found wings. We noticed the 
young flickers were very awkward the day 
they left home. That suited us. We 
caught one of the fledglings hanging to 
the side of a burned stump, but he soon 
hitched up far enough to be out of reach. 
After waiting around all day we corralled 
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three on the top of a small stub. Here 
they sat enjoying their first outing in the 
sunshine and learning to “yar-up” in 
true flicker fashion. And now that winter 
has come, when I visit the pond, I find 
that most of the songsters have gone on 
their long southern pilgrimage, but I 
always find a flicker or so shouting “yar- 
up! yar-up!” from the tree sides, or dig- 


ging his daily meal from the stumps. 

To the nature-lover all this region of 
Oregon and the great Northwest offers 
a succession of surprises. Selborne and 
Walden have had their historians—Who 





are to cover these beauty spots of the 
Cascades and of the forests primeval of 
the great Columbia and Puget Sound 
country? Their number is appalling. 
Thousands of lakes, clear and cold, and 
well stocked with trout of wondrous hue 
and quality, cover all tkis mountain 
region. Clallam county, Washington, 
alone holds a collection of these crystal 
sporting grounds, enough to make all the 
big Adirondack region look like a chip in 
a tub. Some day, sportsmen as well as 
naturalists will learn more of the treasury 
here opening. Dr. Merriam and _ his 
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Now, most of the songsters | 
have gone on their pilgrimage 


forces of the government Division of 
Biology know all this region, exploring it, 
zone by zone, for the classification of its 
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flora and fauna, but for the man with the 
camera, rod, and gun, this vast region is 
a book with padlocked clasps. 
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THE WONDER-WORKERS 


By Hersert BasHrorp 


Drawing by Gordon Coutts 


The vagrant Wind was out to-day, 
And through the sunny winter hours, 

He roained the blue field of the bay— 
An ancient fashioner of flowers. 


He heaped them high in windrows white, 
He strewed them on the pebbled shore, 
And as they faded from my sight 
This old magician wrought still more. 


A thousand wreaths he tossed the land, 
Rare garlands at my feet he lay, 

He scattered blossoms on the sand 
And flung each cliff a pale bouquet. 
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The kittens in the clover 
All of a summer eve, 
The frogs a-bubbling over 
Where rushes wave and weave 


While in the grass the crickets 
Chirp shrilly all around; 
Above the woodland thickets 
The young moon homeward bound. 
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The frogs a-bubbling over 


Where rushes wave and weave— 




















The odor of the milking, 


A breath of garden-musk ; 
The wandlike corn a-silking 


I’ the dewdrops of the dusk; 
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An old house in an orchard, 
A lamp that glows within— 
Oh heart, my heart! [’m tortured 
As if it were a sin 


To reckon all my folly-days 
And find them so amiss, 

And I'd give a world of holidays 
For just an hour of this! 
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By A. J. 


E put into it only the traditional 

W red berries of the holly and 
some bits of symbolic evergreen, 

a simple memorial to hang in the Sunset 


window through these closing days of this 
year of grace. 


I 


Christmas gives us a touch of the 
poetry of life. Poetry has to do with 
the truth of things. It shows us not 
what is but what ought to be. The 
actual Christmas is a mixture of 
benevolence and vanity, of custom 
and charity, of love and selfish- 
ness, but withal for a day or a 
week the higher self finds expres- 
sion, our egotism is abased, our 
grasp on the dollar relaxed; the 
poor have a hint of plenty, the sor- 
rowful an hour of gladness, and 
the mole-eyed pessimist a glimpse of a 
better and happier world. 

The first Christmas is said to have 
come with songs in the night. The Gali- 
lean heavens broke into meiody, and a 
choir of angels sang “Peace on earth, 
good will to men!” That is the tradition. 
Is it any less beautiful because it may 
have been heard only in some Hebrew 
soul with a sense of the eternal fitness of 
things? Tennyson saw a vision of “the 
parliament of man, the federation of the 
world.” We go on building forts and 
battleships, but the vision holds the best 








CHRISTMAS 
WREATH 


WELLs 


heart of the world and draws it toward 
a reign of peace and good will as the 
moon draws the tides of all the oceans. 
Was not the vision true? The Greeks 
heard “the music of the spheres.” Was 
it any less real because sounding only in 
the ears of those who had a passion for 
harmony? Some things are for the 
imagination, rather than for the outer 
senses, and both religion and _ poetry 
would die if there was not in man a true 
eyesight and vision of things quite 
above “the howling senses ebb and 
flow.”” So we drop the angels’ song 
out of our history, but keep it in a 
faith too large for creeds, and 
doing so we find ourselves asking: 
What does this harmony between 
the Song and the Life mean? 
Whence comes the poetry behind 
the poverty of that manger-cradle? 
And what does the music of this Christ- 
life mean amid the discords of our human 
struggle? 


Low in the purple under us, 
High in the purple above, 

That music weird and wondrous, 
O, universe, whisper me whether 
The key of it was not love? 


II 


Christmas teaches a practical idealism. 
In the face of trouble, in spite of turbu- 
lent human passions: and the half-blind 
ferocity of self-interest, we keep the 
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festival, century by century, in sympathy 
with the life of a humble peasant of 
Galilee, and dream of a better spirit, 
a nobler practice and a diviner world. 
Why? Because we all, like the man of 
Nazareth, are haunted by an_ ideal. 
“Man is_ half-deity, half-dust,’ as 
Byron said, and though the dust is 
most conspicuous we can not shut out the 
ideal suggestions which come from 
the diviner side. It is not “a dream of 
good” in another world. The man who 
was the supreme idealist was deep in 
the life that now is, at home in the fields 
with the sower, and with the birds and 
lilies, noting the red skies of sunset and 
sunrise, and loved nature and little chil- 
dren too deeply to be morbid in his 
ethics, or “other worldly” in his feelings. 
He “saw deeply,” and so “saw music- 
ally,’ as Carlyle said all could, and he 
found in his own life the secret of 
harmony. 

Is there a basis for idealism in this 
world of fact? Certainly; scientists tell 
us that science itself “falls asunder if 
we disbelieve in absolute ideals,” and who 
of us that has not had a hint—a faint 
adumbration of some indescribable glory 
in life—a glimpse of a higher world just 
about us a world of honor and honesty, 
of justice and purity and all goodness; 
a world with a will of its own, forever 
seeking to make that will our own desire. 
Thus the musician knows that the law 
of the octave is both in his own mind and 
in the air, and must be obeyed; he knows 
that the true song must return to the 
melody of the opening notes, and that 
he must accept and obey some laws of 
harmony fixed inexorably in the nature 
of things, and dating back, so far as he 
knows, to the dawn of creation. So also 
the citizen knows that if he would help 
and not hinder, he must rise above the 
animal; that his life must not be 
pivoted on self-interest, but must 
be related helpfully to others. 
Cities know that civic 
life depends upon right- 
ness, justice, honesty, 
public spirit; and states 
and nations that they 
must build virtue into 
their walls or go down. 








indifferent to moral 
law, the forces gener- 
ated by falsity will 
corrupt business, taint 
the air of courtrooms, foot the ledger 
wrongly, foul the hearthstone, and rot 
the invisible bonds of society. You can 
not run a-tilt against that invisible con- 
stitution of things any more than against 
the multiplication table, and Truth in the 
constitution of the universe will hold on 
its way though mobs how] in all the streets 
and chaos comes again. 

We try to build civilization heedless 
of this invisible world about us, and get 
only into the swamps of materialism; 
class interests, class hatreds, race preju- 
dices and a thousand festering ills of 
graft and fraud rise like a moral malaria 
to corrupt the city, the state, the nation. 
Swamps are drained by ditches, but 
humanity sunken in the bog, can only be 
saved by being lifted to a higher level. 
Can we lift ourselves by our own boot 
straps? The world of ideals around us 
must give us leverage. 


* III 


Christmas reminds us of the law of 
service. There is such a word as altru- 
ism; there is such a thing as_ social 
co-operation. Did the man behind the 
Christmas festival originate it? Where 
did it come from, and where did the 
thing it signifies begin? With the first 
cell; with the first infusoria that divided 
in order to multiply its kind. It was 
followed by co-operation in the whole 
branching tree of life, so that father- 
hood, motherhood, hero- 
ism, the sacrifice of self 
for the sake of another 
—service, from the 
mother’s care of her 
babe to the statesman’s 
sleepless interest in the 
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nation’s wel- 
fare, has 
been made 
the law of 
right living, 
not in some 
book of reli- 
gion, but in the constitu- 
tion of the world. The 
foundations of society 
were laid far down at the very base of 
things. Looking backward far as we can 
trace the links of the moldered chain 
which binds him to the past, man sees that 
the struggle for existence has always 
include a_ struggle to 
improve the conditions 
of existence. He sees 
this struggle to improve 
made hereditary, and the 
lump slowly leavened by 
the best anywhere in it. 
If it were not so there 
could be no progress, no 
gain in morals, no uplift 
in society, no civiliza- 
tion. 

We use the word civil- 
ization sometimes as if 
it were a finality. But 
the very word is 
expansive; it has no 
definite boundaries. Lowell says: “Life 
has been trying to civilize me now for 
some seventy years, with what seem to me 
very inadequate results.’”’ If so, where are 
you and I? Tennyson speaks of 





The world’s great altar stairs, 
Which slope through darkness up to God. 


and some of che steps are perhaps these: 
Savagery, Civilization, Wisdom, Upright- 
ness, Sympathy, or Altruism. How far 
have we climbed? Are ve wise as well 
as civilized, upright as well as wise, 
sympathetic as well as upright? Where 
did the Man of Nazareth stand? Does 
he need the 
halo of 
dogma to 
account for 
his influence 
in the world? 
Do not mis- 
take, if civil- 








ization is at a low ebb just now, it is 
because we have not been mindful of 
the duty of putting into it as much 
as we take out. Material civilization 
is one thing, the growth of the 
inner life is another. One is external 
and has regard to the wealth of life; 
the other pertains to character, and con- 
cerns the goodness of life, and it is the 
aggregate virtue of individuals which 
makes an enduring civilization. Honesty, 
respect for law, fidelity to duty, love for 
one’s neighbor, co-operation for the com- 
mon good, how can we build an enduring 
city, a harmonious state, a righteous 
nation without these elements? 

The knocker, the critic, the pessimist 
is generally a pronounced egotist. He 
stands aloof from the common good and 
finds fault with what he does not try to 
better. What is the malady of the culti- 
vated classes? Moral indifference. “What 
did Mephistopheles lack?’ Amiel asks, 
“Certainly not brains—he only lacked 
goodness.”” Why does the man from little 
Palestine, leading an obscure life, teach- 
ing in villages and the streets of mad 
Jerusalem, stand after two thousand 
years in the front ranks of humanity? 
Because he served. You can not account 
for the persistent fame and_ steadily 
widening influence of this peasant teacher 
save by saying that he served ; he cherished 
ideals that were 
not marketable; 
“he went about 
doing good;” he 
strengthened the 
bonds of brother- 
hood; he helped 
to bind the lowest 
to the highest, 
and this spirit 
will at length 
transform the 
universe “from a 
struggle of forces 
to a fellowship of 
individuals,’’ 
because it is a 
spirit in har- 
mony with the 
nature of things. 
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IV 


And here is continuity of life. 

Can goodness die? Is not the 
sense of enduring life a part of 
our spontaneous and _ necessary 
idealism? It is a part of that far- 
sightedness without which hope 
would die, and we would all 
become pessimists. It is Titbot- 
tom’s spectacles for every one who 
will have them. Through those 
mystic glasses, you remember, he 
looked for the last time upon the 
woman he loved and had lost, and 
he was saved from an agony of 
pity and regret by what he saw. 
“T saw a white lily whose stem 
was broken, but which was fresh, 
and luminous and fragrant, still.” 
Prue said, indeed, that “that was 
a miracle,” but it is a miracle of 
the nature of things, as is the 
springing of the grass, and the 
flowers, as is the beauty of char- 
acter born of trouble, a miracle 
that repeats itself through all the 
ages because life lies back of all 
organisms and will flow on as an 
eternal function of the universe. 

John Hay said of Lincoln’s last 





days that his “final expression was 
of unspeakable sadness and all- 
sufficing strength; a look as of 
one on whom trouble and care had 
done their worst, without victory.” 
“Without victory!’ That belongs 
to the psyche within us. We are 
not cheated victims. Nature has 
no scrap-heap, no debris pile into 
which we are swept at last. “I 
believe,” said the gasping Steven- 
son with his expiring strength, “I 
believe in the ultimate decency of 
things,” and every true man says 
amen to that, and has a sense, not 
of the emptiness, but of the fulness 
of life, 


A sense as if the sea were near 
Toward which the river flows. 


So we hang up again the Christ- 
mas wreath in the window of 
home, withthe conviction that life 
is rich and not poor, a whole and 
not a fragment, and that there is 
an increasing purpose running 
through the ages which we can 
see but dimly, but with which we 
may live in harmony. And the 
secret of peace is in that. 
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—-Out yonder where the mountain flowers grow 








PABALITA SANDOVAL 


By Atrrep Damon Runyon 


Stranger, hear the echoes call— 
“Pabalita— 
* Pabalita— 
“Pabalita Sandoval!” 


Always in the mountain passes, 

In the cafions ‘long th’ river— 
An’ where the prairie grasses 

To th’ night winds lightly shiver; 
You kin hear it softly sighin’ 
Whisperin’ a love undyin’— 
For it is his spirit cryin’ 

“Pabalita Sandoval!” 


Listen to th’ plaza’s tale 

O’ th’ night wind’s mournful wail— 

Not th’ wind, they say—th’ call 
“Pabalita Sandoval!” 


Pabalita Sandoval, purtiest girl on th’ Rio Grande, 
Eyes like sparks an’ hair a shawl, black as ary nigger’s hand. 

Lips like roses, rich an’ red, pursin’ to a kissin’ pose— 

Lips that teched ’em bled, they said; cactus lay within th’ rose. 

Hell wuz broodin’ in her eyes; passion slumbered in her heart— 

Onct aroused it never dies an’ it tore her soul apart— 

Soul? Aye, yes, warped some, an’ thin; somewhat stained with bitter gall, 
Love stole out an’ hate crept in—Pabalita Sandoval— 
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Hear ’em softly, softly call— 
“ Pabalita—— 
*Pabalita 
*Pabalita Sandoval!” 





Billy Hall, called Cigarette, an’ a outlaw kid wuz Billy Hall, 

Comes to Mesa an’ he met Pabalita Sandoval. 

Nervy kid wuz Billy Hall, handsome, too, an’ tall an’ slim; 

Pabalita Sandoval saw him an’ she went to him. 

Pabalita went to him as to many more she’d gone— 

Sang them syreen songs to him an’ he follered sheeplike on. 
Strong men tried to change his pace; talked like dads to Billy Hall, 
But he only saw th’ face—Pabalita Sandoval. 





Now you hear ’em louder call— 
*Pabalita 
“Pabalita 
“Pabalita Sandoval!” 








On his head wuz hung a price, thousand plunks alive or dead— 

Many tried—but never twice—Billy’s mark wuz long an’ red! 

So they laughed an’ played together through them long dry summer days— 
Rode th’ range in ary weather, dreamin’ in a golden haze. 

An’ they planned beyond th’ dangers, Bill he wuz to quit his life— 
Dodgin’ death an’ also Rangers—she to be his lovin’ wife. 

Aye, they planned, she seemed to mean it, seemed to love that Billy Hall— 
An’ th’ end—Ah, could she seen it—Pabalita Sandoval. 





Hear ’em sorronfully cali— 
“Pabalita 
“Pabalita 


*Pabalita Sandoval!” 








“ 


Bat McMasters, One-eyed Bat, gun man from the Fallin’ Wall! 
Wicked cuss, but game at that, comes a huntin’ Billy Hall. 
’Fraid to take an even break Bat he knows a better stall, 
An’ he plays that shemale snake—Pabalita Sandoval! 

Pabalita Sandoval! Bat wuz on th’ buy, she sold 

All th’ love o’ Billy Hall for a dirty mess of gold. 

Sold it as you sell a cow, bartered, traded it, that’s all— 

Hear them echoes callin’ now? Pabalita Sandoval— 


Spirits weep? You hear that call— 
“Pabalita 
“Pabalita 
“Pabalita Sandoval!” 








Down along th’ Broken Stick Billy playin’ hide an’ seek, 
Comes a message she wuz sick, callin’ for him—gettin’ weak. 
Thirty miles through blindin’ snow comes a-tearin’ Billy Hall— 
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Prayin’ death would take her slow—Pabalita Sandoval! 
Dangers lay at every jump, Death reached forth an eager hand— 
But he made his cayuse hump, atmosphere he fairly fanned. 

So he came in his devotion, so he came, this Billy Hall 

Cryin’ in his heart’s emotion—‘‘Pabalita Sandoval!” 


As you hear that moanin’ call— 
*Pabalita 
“Pabalita 
“Pabalita Sandoval!” 








Billy Hall, called Cigarette, an’ a outlaw kid wuz Billy Hall 
Playin’ for his ’special bet, Pabalita Sandoval! 

Pabalita lay abed; One-eyed Bat behind th’ door; 

Listenin’ for Billy’s tread—shotgun loaded to th’ bore. 
“Pabalita!”’ Billy cries as he bursts into th’ room— 
“Pabalita!” an’ he spies Bat a-standin’ in th’ gloom. 

Quick he fired but Bat wuz quicker by a wink than Billy Hall— 
This his dyin’ life-lamp’s flicker—‘Pabalita Sandoval!” 


Like you hear that echo call— 
*Pabalita 
Pabalita 
“Pabalita Sandoval!” 








Billy shootin’ through th’ dark, wide o’ Bat his bullet sped, 

Still it reached a shinin’ mark, struck her as she lay abed. 

Struck her where her heart should be, an’ they heard her shriekin’ call 
“Beela! Beela! Come to me—Pabalita Sandoval!” 

So they laid ’em down out yonder where the mountain flowers grow, 
Where the woolly sheep flocks wander an’ the mountain breezes blow. 
But his soul, they say, ain’t sleepy, an’ it rambles—hear that call— 
Don’t it start th’ shivers creepy ?—‘“Pabalita Sandoval!” 


Hear the echoes loudly call— 
*Pabalita 
* Pabalita 
“Pabalita Sandoval!” 








Always in the mountain passes, 

In the cafions ‘long th’ river— 
An’ where the prairie grasses 

To th’ night winds lightly shiver; 
You kin hear it softly sighin’ 
Whisperin’ a love undyin’-— 
For it is his spirit cryin’ 

“Pabalita Sandoval!’ 


An’ that is sure the plaza’s tale 
O’ th’ night wind’s mournful wail— 
Not th’ wind, they say, th’ call 

“Pabalita Sandoval!” 



















DR. EDWARD ROBESON TAYLOR, MAYOR OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The election of Dr. Taylor, candidate of the citizens Good Government League, the local 
Democrats and Independent Republicans, was a victory of a significance, being the 
latest reassertion of ‘‘you can not fool all the people all the time.’ By his election and that of 
his ticket, San Franciscans have declared for good government and reform. The victory was 
decisive and timely—just the one thing needed to tell the world without that every confidence 
may be given the Golden Gate city in its efforts to rebuild and reform itself on ‘lines of the 
most approved op sage rk and advanced civics. Dr. Taylor is the Dean of the Hastings 
College of Law of the University of California, and the President of the Cooper Medical College 
of San Francisco. He was one of the board of Freeholders that framed the present charter of 
the city. As a poet and writer he has more than local fame and his translations of the sonnets 
of Heredia gained him special praise from the critics. The above portrait of Dr. Taylor is by 
Dr. Arnold Genthe, and was made at the grove of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, during 
this past season’s midsummer encampment. 
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THREE SONNETS 


. BY THE 
MAYOR OF SAN FRANCISCO, EDWARD ROBESON TAYLOR 


[SEE PORTRAIT ON PRECEDING PAGE] 


SAN FRANCISCO 


What matters that her multitudinous store— 
The garnered fruit of measureless desire— 
Sank in the melstrom of abysmal fire, 

To be of man beheld on earth no more? 

Her loyal children, cheery to the core, 

Quailed not, nor blenched, while she, above the ire 
Of elemental ragings, dared aspire 

On Victory’s wings resplendently to soar. 

What matters all the losses of the years, 

Since she can count the subjects as her own 

That share her fortunes under every fate; 

Who weave their brightest tissues from her tears, 
And who, although her best be overthrown, 
Resolve to make her and to keep her great. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Queen regnant she, and so shall be for aye 
- As long as her still unpolluted sea 
Shall wash the borders of her brave and free, 
And mother her incomparable Bay. 
The pharisees and falsehood-mongers may 
Be rashly blatant as they care to be, 
She yet with dauntless, old-time liberty 
Will hold her own indomitable way. 
A Royal One, all love and heart can bear, 
The all of strength that human arm can wield, 
Are thine devotedly, and ever thine; 
And thou wilt use them till thy brow shall wear 
A newer crown by high endeavor sealed 
With gems emitting brilliances divine. 


CONSECRATION 


Wouldst thou make happiness thy life’s fond aim? 
Wouldst walk self-satisfied those paths alone 


Where fortune’s perfume-freighted gales are blown? 


Or toil for men to adulate thy name? 
Wouldst madly seek the things by pleasure strown, 
Unheeding all their emptiness and shame? 
Or dare the fabric of thy soul to maim, 
Could lucre millions only be thine own? 
If yea, oh, let that angel one austere, 
Called Consecration, lead thy wandering feet 
Where blessedness may evermore be thine: 
Christ’s gift she is—to man so wondrous dear 
In service by her spirit made complete, 
That Peace is hers eternally divine. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN 
COUNTY IN 49, AND THE OUT- 


LOOK TO-DAY 


By Davin E. Gorpon 


Editor of the Trinity Journal, 1856-1869 





ES, I am just back 
from a visit to Weav- 
erville, after an 
absence of thirty-eight 
years. I was never 
more agreeably disap- 
pointed. Let me tell 
you, Weaverville in its 
fifty-seventh year is 
far from being a 
deserted mining camp, 
with only relics of old- 
time importance in evidence. On _ the 
other hand, it is a live, progressive, 
defiant, highland hamlet, as chary of its 
good name and justly entitled prestige 
as any other in the California moun- 
tains.” 


That was the dictum I uttered to 
an old friend who had known Weaver- 
ville as long as myself, and that is more 
than two-score years and ten. When he 
asked if I would tell, in print, of my 
experiences on this long-deferred visit, 
I replied that if so the effort would be 
shorn of much that might be uninteresting 
or distasteful. I should simply write of 
Weaverville as it was and is. I should 
defer for a future chapter mention in 
detail of the slaughter of scores of red- 
skins in Upper Hay Fork valley in 
retaliation for the murder of Anderson 
on the Stuart Fork of Trinity river; of 
the Fourth of July, 1852, tragedy on 
Weaverville’s main street, when Horton 
and his alleged wife were killed for 
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defying officers of the law; of the 
summary hanging of a_ self-convicted 
murderer from the arm of a hotel sign 
on that same street; of the motley pro- 
cession that climbed Oregon street hill, in 
a foot of snow, to witness the legal 
hanging of Fehley and Wise in the 
winter of 1856-57; of the subsequent 
execution in the jail premises of Thomas 
Noll and Joseph Stephens; of the fre- 
quent early day visitations by holocausts 
of flame; of the fact that Weaverville 
sent Gen. James W. Denver to be terri- 
torial governor of Kansas and to furnish 
a name for Colorado’s greatest city; 
John C. Burch to be a congressman 
from the northern district of California, 
and John P. Jones to be a United States 
senator from Nevada. All these and 
much else must be cut out of an article 
intended to depict the finding, early 
history, upgrowth and tenacity that 
characterizes this isolated mountair. 
county seat in its fifty-seventh year. 
Early pioneers who have written of or 
furnished data relative to the discovery 
of gold in Trinity county agree that 
Major P. B. Reading, then a large land 
owner on the Sacramento river, including 
the present railroad town of Redding, 
with his party of valley Indians, was 
first to mine for gold on Trinity river at 
the point so long known as Reading’s 
Bar, nearly opposite the Douglas City of 
to-day, late in 1849, William S. Lowden, 
now the oldest pioneer of Trinity county 
living within its limits, conceded this in 
an article given to the Trinity Journal 
in 1906. It is a matter of record, on the 
same authority, that John Burns, who 
started to cross the plains with Mr. 
Lowden in 1849, and was one of a party 
who reached Big Bar, via the west side of 
the Coast range, Round valley and Hay 
Fork, and mined in the summer of 1850 
at or near Big Bar. All the testimony at 
hand is convincing that Major Reading 
did the first mining in Trinity county 
during the closing months of 1849. Mr. 


Lowden is now a resident of Weaverville, 
and although in his seventy-seventh year, 
with unimpaired faculties and a wonder- 
ful memory, is beyond question more 
intimately familiar with the early history 
California than 


of northern any man 
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living in the circle of my extended 
acquaintance. His name is always 
reverted to as authority when the earliest 
history of Trinity, Klamath and Siskiyou 
counties is brought into question. Years 
ago, when in quest of historical data, I 
appealed to such early comers as Dr. 
William Ware, T. M. Brown and James 
Howe, I was advised to rely on Mr. 
Lowden’s more accurate memory. 

The fact that Weaverville received its 
name through the early coming of a man 
named Weaver, is not authority for 
saying that he was the first discoverer of 
gold in the present basin location. 
Although it was months before Mr. 
Lowden’s arrival he is cognizant of the 
fact that the mines there were discovered 
late in 1849 by Mr. Weaver’s party, 
which was on the way from Big Bar to 
the head of the Sacramento valley. 
Weaver disappeared during the winter 
and there is nothing to show that he was 
ever heard of afterward. Other men of 
that company returned from the valley 
in the spring and had worked about a 
month when Lowden and Henry Parker 
found them on May 19, 1850. One, an 
old sailor, was working at the mouth of 
Blue Gulch. I tell, in Mr. Lowden’s 
words as given to the Journal, how he 
acquired his first mining claim. 

“I asked if he would tell me where I 
could find a claim? He replied that 
I could find a claim any place, but the 
water was about gone and he had all the 
gold he wanted. He intended to leave 
next day and would sell me his tools and 
throw in the claim. The ‘tools,’ a short- 
handled shovel, a pick with point about 
four inches long, with eye that would 
admit a good-sized sapling for a handle, 
a ‘rocker’ dug from a log and without 
rockers, but with a good screen and 
apron, he offered me for four ounces of 
gold, an equivalent of about $70. I gave 
him four doubloons (the only gold coin 
in use at that time). He ‘cleaned up’ the 
rocker and I went to work, sending 
Parker to move our camp up to the claim. 
He was gone about two hours and before 
returning I had cleaned up more gold 
than I had paid for the claim.” 

Mr. Lowden tells that next morning 
the sailor made sacks out of an old jumper, 
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filled them with gold which had been 
hidden under his “bunk,” strapped them 
over his shoulders and around his waist 
and started for the valley. He further 
tells how a few days later what seemed 
to be a boy passed up the point of Syd- 
ney Hill leading an ox packed with a 
camp outfit. It proved to be Dr. William 
Ware, who in later years became a man 
of wealth and notable standing in the 
Weaverville and Sydney Hill commu- 
nities. The next day came two men with 
a mule each, packed. They camped about 
half way up Sydney Hill, ate their 
sardines and crackers, felled two pine 
trees and cut them into logs and built a 
foundation two logs high. Over this 
they raised a tent for a roof, split a cedar 
log into boards and fashioned a counter 
or bar. Next day the place opened as a 
saloon, with a full outfit of liquors which 
were sold at one dollar or a pinch of gold 
dust a drink. A pinch of gold dust was 
what could be taken from the miner’s 
purse between the thumb and _ index 
finger. That was the first “house” and 
first business location in Weaverville if 
not in Trinity county and a flourishing 
trafic was done. A day or two later 
came Mr. and Mrs. Johnston, and the 
latter began baking dried apple pies 
which sold readily at $2 each. Soon after 
a butcher shop followed and beef was 
sold at fifty cents a pound. 

There was a great influx of people into 
Weaverville and the county during 1850 
and 1851. Not content with “ounce a 
day” diggings at Weaverville, Mr. Low- 
den was one of a party that decided to 
see whether Salmon river did not offer 
something better. That party started in 
July and returned in the fall, wiser and 
with better appetites but with less wealth 
than at starting. 

In 1851 the population of Weaverville 
had increased to five hundred, almost 
exclusively men, and miners were making 
from a half ounce to two or three ounces 
a day. Water ditches were being pro- 
jected and built, and the outlook was full 
of promise; but the deep snow and great 
flood of the winter of 1851-52 swept 
away all mining improvements and cut 
off the receipt of supplies. Starvation 
threatened the mountain-bound commu- 
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nity; flour went to one dollar a pound and 
everything in proportion, many were 
forced to subsist on venison and ground 
barley. When the pack trains of Dr. 
Horsley and Mr. Lowden finally arrived 
laden with cornmeal and flour that had 
been under water in the Sacramento 
valley six days, both sold for seventy-five 
cents a pound, and no one was too poor 
to buy all he wanted to eat. 

In 1853 the population of Weaverville 
was easily one thousand. Every bar on 
Trinity river from Lewiston to Big Flat 
was being worked. A steady influx of 
people continued during the two follow- 
ing years, and Weaverville already 
boasted a number of brick buildings. 
The rocker and tom had given place to 
the pipe and flume and along the river 
scores of wheels had been erected to raise 
water for mining purposes. 

Here it is well to state that when the 
Lowden party went to explore the Salmon 
and Klamath river region in the summer 
of 1850 they found many tribes of 
Indians, the special territory claimed by 
each being scrupulously regarded by the 
others. Some of these claimed that they 
had never seen a white man before. The 
party extended its researches to the site 
of the present town of Yreka and dis- 
covered the mines that resulted in making 
it the county seat of Siskiyou. 

In the spring of 1851 Mr. Lowden, 
Thomas Palmer and a Mr. Varry dis- 
covered the mihes at Trinity Center. 
The discovery was made on Hatchet 
creek near where the road now crosses 
it. Mr. Varry and Moses Chadbourne 
built the first house on the site of the 
present Vollmers Hotel. 

Here it may be in order to say, on the 
authority of a high official in the ranks 
of Masonry, that William S. Lowden 
holds a distinctive position in that order 
in California, being the oldest living 
initiate within the jurisdiction of this 
state. It was in 1852 (I think) that he 
was made a Master Mason by Connecti- 
cut Lodge, of Sacramento, the name of 
which was afterwards changed to 
Tehama, No. 3, while there may be and 
probably are older resident members of 
the order they were made so before 
arriving in California. 
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At a very early date in state history 
Weaverville boasted three important 
fraternal and beneficial organizations. 
These were the Masonic, Odd Fellows 
and German Hospital Society. The 
destruction by fire or water of some por- 
tion of the records of Trinity Lodge, 
No. 27, F. and A. M., prevents me from 
furnishing the exact date of institution, 
but that it was during the year 1853 is 
certain. The following list of Past 
Masters from the date of institution down 
to the present time is furnished me by 
Detlef Hansen, one of the number, and 
now a merchant of longer tenure than 
any other in Weaverville: John C. Burch, 
Wiley J. Tinnin, John McMurry, W. D. 
Sutherlin, John C. Mason, Jesse S. 
Pitzer, M. Ruch, John <A. Watson, 
Richard T. Miller, Henry J. Seaman, O. 
C. Christiansen, James Harvey, John W. 
Philbrook, Detlef Hansen, Henry L. 
Lowden, Theodore E. Jones, Champion 
W. Smith, William Irving Hupp, William 
Hersey LaBaree. Many of the names 
given were re-elected for two or more 
terms. Of the total number only Wiley 
J. Tinnin, of Fresno, Jolin C. Mason, of 
Douglas City, Detlef Hansen and Henry 
L. Lowden, of Weaverville, Hon. T. E. 
Jones, of San Jose, and Dr. William H. 
LaBaree, residing in a southern county, 
are known to be living. Hon. Moses W. 
Porsonette, one of the early pioneers of 
Trinity and a resident of the county more 
than fifty years and who died recently at 
Decoto, was made a Past Master before 
coming to California, and Hon. Edward 
Neblett, late of Santa Rosa, also a 
pioneer, was advanced to the office of 
Senior Warden in Trinity Lodge. 

North Star Lodge, No. 61, I. O. O. F., 
was instituted August 29, 1856, with the 
following elective officers: S. D. Kreider, 
N. G.; D. W. Potter, V. G.; J. C. Burch, 
R. S.; John Anderson, P. S.; James A. 
Henderson, Treasurer. <A correct list of 
Past Grands during the intervening fifty 
and one-half years has been furnished me 
by W. W. Young, Recording Secretary 
and a Past Grand of the lodge. As the 
official terms are semi-annual, the list 
of Past Grands during the lapse of 
years reaches in the neighborhood of one 


hundred. 
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In conversation with the late. Justice 
Walter Van Dyke, of the State Supreme 
Court, a few months prior to his demise, 
the jurist, who always manifested 
unusual interest in treasuring early 
historical data of the state he had 
adopted, deplored the neglect that had 
been made manifest in the preservation 
of interesting features in early history. 
He made special reference to the 
instances of Trinity and Humboldt 
counties, having been a pioneer of both— 
of the former before the segregation 
from it of the latter. As a bit of history 
it may be stated here that Justice Van 
Dyke, as one of a party of shipwrecked 
Gold Bluff adventurers first landed in 
north California at the mouth of the 
Klamath river, then in Klamath but now 
in Humboldt county. The original 
longitudinal bounds of Trinity county 
extended almost from the Sacramento 
river to the shore of the Pacific ocean. 

In that conversation reference was 
made to surviving pioneers, and among 
these were: T. M. Brown, then sheriff 
of Humboldt county; W. S. Lowden and 
James Howe, both of whom were early 
pioneers, the first named being a resident 
of Weaverville and the last of southwest 
Trinity. Within a year from the date 
of that conversation the voices of Van 
Dyke, Brown and Howe were stilled in 
death, and the opportunity to further add 
their mite in the preservation of early 
history was at an end. The three dead 
pioneers were living cyclopedias of the 
early happenings of note in northern 
California, and with them went to the 
grave much of early day lore that is 
lost forever. 

I remember saying to Justice Van 
Dyke on the occasion referred to that 
next to himself (for he had accumulated 
a wonderful treasury of early history) I 
should call upon Dr. Benjamin Shurtleff, 
a pioneer of Shasta, but now of Napa, 
William S. Lowden, T. M. Brown and 
James Howe for aid if about to under- 
take the preparation of a history of 
northern California from the time trails 
were first blazed into the mountain fast- 
nesses of Shasta, Trinity, Klamath and 
Siskiyou counties. California was not a 
state when Van Dyke, Lowden and 
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Brown came. The oxen the latter had 
driven across the plains carried the first 
load of supplies that went from Read- 
ing’s Springs (now Shasta) to Big Bar 
on Trinity river and later hauled the 
logs used in building the first pretentious 
“store” in Weaverville for James Howe. 

When, after a four months’ trip 
through Oregon, I rode into Weaverville, 
over Musser Hill, in company with 
Henry J. Seaman, then county clerk of 
Trinity, on the 15th of October, 1855, I 
remarked : 

“There seems to have been a good deal 
of mining done here.” “Yes,” was the 
characteristically quiet reply, “the mines 
here are pretty well worked out.” 

And that seemed to be a prevailing 
impression, though at the time the region 
roundabout was a busy hive of workers, 
and most of them miners. 

It may seem strange to the reader of 
to-day to be told that this mountain 
mining town is a more widespread collec- 
tion of comfortable and attractive 
homes, with all the seeming elements 
of prosperity, a population to a 
great extent made up of descend- 
ants of pioneer settlers and more 
notable evidences of latter day advance- 
ment than it was fifty years ago. It is 
the county seat. All public buildings are 
secure in themselves and in safe locations. 
Though “a little out of the world,” the 
schools and churches and up to date 
acquirements tell of the temper of the 
people—tell that they are within daily 
mail reach of the railroad, and that elec- 
tric light and a superb water system are 
among the inheritances of the isolated 
mountain town. Let me tell the reader 
that if there has been any notable trans- 
ition it has been from the log cabin where 
women and children were not to the 
trysting places of happy families. 

The mountain-bound basin where 
Weaver and his companions rigged and 
operated their primitive “toms” in the 
summer of 1849 is still maintained by 
the mines which encompass it. Diversion 
of the water which formerly did service 
in Weaverville basin to more important 
fields of operation has had the result of 
curtailing research nearer the town other 
than during the rainy season. Yet there 
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STEEL BRIDGE AND PIPE LINE ACROSS TRINITY RIVER 


is gold everywhere at this late day. The 


Hupp & McMurry mine, an important 
hydraulic proposition on the southern 


outskirts of the town which has been a 
rich and never-failing producer for a 
third of a century, is now owned and 
operated by the Hupp Brothers on 
extensive latter-day lines. On the sum- 
mit of a mountain six miles west of the 
town is the unapproachable Lagrange 
hydraulic mine which has already given 
up its millions. With it the world offers 
nothing of the kind in comparison. If 
memory serves correctly, the only 
approach to the Lagrange was _ the 
famous “Cherokee” mine, fourteen miles 
from Oroville, for which the New York 
Mutual Life Insurance Company paid 
$800,000, and which, I believe, is now the 
property of Thomas Vinton, It is a 
mining claim on mountain top, with miles 
of main and lateral flumes and bedrock 
ditches, the main flume for hundreds of 
yards being riffed with railroad iron. 
Let the reader imagine a half dozen 
“giants,” judiciously deployed, assailing 
a gravel deposit fully five hundred feet in 
depth, and the thunder roll of great rocks 
passing over the iron riffled floor of the 
great waterway. After many years of 
continual and gratifying output the mine, 
a wonder in all its details, still yields an 


annual tribute of gold which in persistent 
amount the manager knows more about 
than does the outside world. 

Within a dozen miles of Weaverville 
are other mines of great extent and prom- 
ise which after years of delay, for divers 
reasons, are in preparation for yielding 
up hidden wealth the existence of which 
long continued research has made evi- 
dent. The Union Hill, near the conflu- 
ence of Weaver creek with Trinity river, 
a property of over eighteen hundred acres 
in extent, which already vouches for an 
outlay of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, and which is about to enter upon a 
career of active development, is six miles 
from Weaverville. This mine will be 
handled on much the same lines as the 
Lagrange, other than in the procurement 
and assurance of a reliable water supply, 
that of the Lagrange involving an outlay 
of nearly a million dollars. The Union 
Hill waterway is twelve miles in length, 
nine thousand feet of which (including 
siphons) is steel pipe thirty inches in 
diameter. This~crosses Trinity river on 
a steel bridge, the first erected in that 
county. The mine is owned by Boston 
capitalists. 

The extensive property of the Hum- 
boldt Placer Mining Company, on Buck- 
eye mountain, is under bond to an eastern 
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company, with assurance that early steps 
will be taken to develop what is known 
to be prehistoric gravel deposit of great 
extent and high above the adjacent 
streams. In days of yore all Buckeye 
mountain gulches yielded lavishly where 
water was within reach. The mine is 
less than ten miles from the county seat. 

With a view to bonding and early 
development orders have been given for 
prospecting the Dutton creek gravel 
deposit of one hundred and sixty acres, 
owned by the Loreng Brothers, natives 
of Weaverville. The gravel, ranging in 
depth from one hundred and fifty to five 
hundred feet, shows returns which cause 
it to be eagerly sought after. An equal 
amount of gravel deposit adjoining is 
the property of the Union Hill Company, 
and the owners claim for it equivalent if 
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not greater value than is shown in the 
Lagrange, a few miles away. This mine 
is less than four miles from Weaverville. 

In bringing this reminiscent review to 
a close I feel fully justified and war- 
ranted in saying that Trinity county 
rests on a mineral foundation and is 
mineral ribbed throughout its length and 
breadth. It is, in fact, unprospected. 
It bids for the coming of young blood 
and nerve. I could furnish the names 
of young men who were brave enough to 
leave the counter and counting-room and 
young women from the schoolroom and 
business office who dared to don the 
prospector’s garb in a summer outing. 
They are to-day possessed of enviable 
parcels of mining property. These are 
only found in the mountains and there 
are many that remain unowned in Trinity. 
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TO INA COOLBRITH 


By Hersert Basurorp 


A clear white flame illumes her song, 
The love of Truth, the hate of Wrong; 
’Tis like a star wherein we see 


The fire of Immortality. 

















JOSEPH CAIRN SIMPSON-A 
TRIBUTE 


By Joun L. Hervey 


Editor of “The Horse Review,” 


Chicago. 


A modest, alert, energetic, kindly man, thorough-going and all-efficient in his 
specialty, was he to whom this just tribute is paid. A contributor to Sunset in the 
days of its beginnings his series of notable articles on “Horses of California,” 
attracted wide attention. It was his ambition to complete his story, to tell what 
no one else knew of his subject, but it was not to be. As they stand, these papers 
first printed in these pages, are invaluable as references and records of this 
important topic.—Editor Sunset MaGazine. 


HE natural and climatic advan- 
tages of which California 


possesses such an_ inexhaustible 
wealth have in no way been more strik- 
ingly demonstrated than by the horses 
that she has produced. Turfmen were 
long wont to regard Kentucky as “the 
region of the racehorse’ and _pre- 
eminence in that field was, supposedly, 
hers beyond contention. But it has now 
been many equine generations since this 
was true. 

The first settlers of California per- 
ceived that in natural adaptability for 
horse-breeding purposes it was unequaled. 
It was not, of course, immediately that 
this adaptability could be taken full 
advantage of; but, in a tentative way it 
was very early in the history of the com- 
monwealth. Among its resources none— 
unless we except its gold and_ sil- 
ver—made a more rapid development or 
succeeded more completely in challeng- 
ing the attention and admiration of the 
world. To-day California is, and long has 
been, known as the “native state” of the 
fastest horses, and the most valuable 
ones, produced upon the American conti- 


nent. The typical American horse, above 
all others, is the American  trotter. 
As long ago as 1891 the highest price 
ever paid for one—and, also, the highest 
price ever paid for any American-bred 
horse—$125,000, was paid the late 
Leland Stanford for Arion, bred at Palo 
Alto, which had then just taken his two- 
year-old record of 2:1034, a _ record 
which, sixteen years later, is still unap- 
proached. As is well known, the present 
world’s record for trotters, regardless of 
age or sex, is held by Lou Dillon, 1:5814, 
bred at Santa Rosa, California, by the 
Pierce Brothers. The breeding of the 
thoroughbred racehorse, while not car- 
ried on as extensively, has met, propor- 
tionately, with the same wonderful 
success. 

The literature of California is to-day 
a large and constantly growing one, but 
it can not be said that, in a literary way, 
her horses have received their just 
deserts. It is true that, casually and in 
a taken-for-granted manner, an immense 
amount of more or less disconnected his- 
tory and detail has been printed about 
them; but an authoritative volume, in 
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which the full scope and dignity of the 
subject is definitely set forth, is still 
lacking. This would not be, however, had 
not iilness and death prevented the com- 
pletion of that task by the one man above 
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illustrated article entitled ‘‘Horses of 
California—From the Days of the Mis- 
sions to the Present Time.” It was the 
first of an extended series, not printed 
consecutively, but from time to time, in 


THE LATE JOSEPH CAIRN SIMPSON 


all others most competent to do it as it 
should be done. 

In the issue of Sunset MaGazine for 
November, 1900, appeared an elaborately 


which their subject was treated in the 
most interesting and authoritative way 
and which, when completed, were to have 
been thoroughly revised and expanded 
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into a book that would, unquestionably, 
have become a standard work. Upon 
them the author was expending the fruits 
of a lifelong experience as a horseman 
and a journalist, a fulness of knowledge 
and an enthusiastic ardor of composition. 
But he was not destined to complete 
them. Not even Grant labored more 
heroically, under conditions almost ex- 
actly similar, to complete his memoirs, 
than did Joseph Cairn Simpson to write 
finis to the history of California’s horses. 
But it was not to be. The last articles 
which he finished were written under the 
shadows of a malady against which the 
most courageous struggles were fruit- 
less, and in May, 1906, the pen fell 
forever from the hand no longer able to 
trace the thoughts of the rare intellect 
which had guided it for over eighty 
years. 

The love and loyalty which Cali- 
fornia’s native sons bear for her they 
often confess themselves unable to 


express. Joseph Cairn Simpson was her 
son by adoption, but in fealty to her it 


would have been impossible for any of 
them to exceed him, or to show by their 
works, a greater fulness in their faith. 
To tell, briefly, the story of his life 
for the readers of Sunset MAGaziNe, 
will, therefore, be an altogether fitting 
tribute to his memory. 

Mr. Simpson was born April 16, 
1825, in Moffat, which lies in pictur- 
esque Annandale, Dumfriesshire, Scot- 
land. There the house in which he first 
saw the light, a gray stone one, of old- 
world size and dignity, still stands, and 
bids fair to for many a generation to 
come as it has during so many that have 
passed. The family to which he belonged 
was among the most respected and sub- 
stantial in that region and there his 
childhood was passed amid scenes which 
he never revisited after leaving them, at 
the age of nine, but which he looked back 
to with a great fondness of recollection 
and vividness of memory, to the end of 
his life. 

In 1834 his parents emigrated to 
America, his father having accepted the 
responsible duties of overseer of the 
immense Bingham estate in Susquehanna 
county, Pennsylvania. At that day the 
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trans-Atlantic voyage was a formidable 
undertaking, and the Simpson family 
was seven weeks and two days between 
Liverpool and New York. Thence they 
traveled up the Hudson, to Albany, by 
steamer; thence, by the old Erie Canal, 
to Canandaigua, and thence overland to 
their destination. Their new home, the 
estate over which the boy’s father exer- 
cised almost absolute control, was nearly, 
if not quite, a million acres in extent, 
of which a large part was virgin wilder- 
ness—the “forest primeval” of northern 
Pennsylvania. Bears, deer, wolves, pred- 
atory wild animals and all manner of 
small game, abounded there, while the 
streams were opulent of trout and other 
game fish. To the Scottish lad, with a 
passion for outdoor life and field and 
forest sports already strongly developed, 
it was, at first, a veritable wonderland 
where all manner of unimaginably novel 
and exciting adventures awaited him. 
Of these he experienced his full share, 
one of the most thrilling being a hand- 
to-hand fight with a wildcat, when but 
ten years of age, from which he narrowly 
escaped with his life. In the struggle 
his face was terribly lacerated, and the 
cancer which seventy years later was to 
cause his death, is believed, ultimately, 
to have resulted from it, as it first devel- 
oped in a scar in one nostril which 
marked a wound left by the tooth of the 
catamount. 

In boyhood, and through life, Mr. 
Simpson possessed great physical virility 
and an iron constitution, which even an 
insidious disease was long unable to 
affect visibly. But the vigor of his frame 
was surpassed by that of his intellect. 
Facilities for education in semi-primeval 
Pennsylvania were scanty, but such as 
he enjoyed were reinforced by the free- 
dom of a large and carefully selected 
library belonging to the owner of the 
estate. Here, before the age of twenty, 
he had grounded himself thoroughly in 
the classics of English literature, both 
prose writers and poets, and had, by 
their study, and a natural gift for com- 
position, acquired a prose style which 
was firm, scholarly, polished, individual 
and, on occasion, highly graphic, bring- 
ing to the first articles which he offered 
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for publication, as a young man, 
in the old Spirit of the Times, instant 
recognition. 

In 1841, at the age of sixteen, he was 
led by an equal love of life in the open 
and of mathematics, to choose surveying 
as his profession. This he followed for 
ten years in Pennsylvania. In 1851, hav- 
ing married, and with a family springing 
up by his hearthstone, he anticipated 
Horace Greeley’s famous “Go West, 
young man!” by removing to Iowa, set- 
tling eventually at Sabula, Jackson 
county, just across the Mississippi from 
Illinois. Here he resided for nearly 
twenty years, removing thence to River- 
side—suburban Chicago—in 1870. Four 
years later, he once more went west. The 
great fire of 1871, and ensuing reverses, 
due to a reckless partner, had given him 
a distaste for Chicago and, longing for a 
new country in which to begin life anew, 
the call of California proved irresistible. 
With his family he reached Oakland in 
April, 1874, settled there on Adeline 
street, and there spent the remaining 
thirty-two years of his life. 

Thus far little has been said of the 
horses which proved the ruling passion 
of his life. At six years of age he had 
learned to ride a pony; horsemanship 
was a natural gift with him and, while 
his early life was passed in a district 
remote from those in which the high- 
mettled racer was to be found, the 
perusal of turf exploits in the sporting 
press had fired him with racing enthusi- 
asm. He was seventeen when the famous 
“North against the South’ match, 
$20,000 a side, in which Fashion beat 
Boston, was run. It filled him with 
dreams of owning great racehorses 
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—dreams whose realization, if delayed, 
was in the end to be complete. Not that 
only—but from a _ granddaughter of 
Fashion herself was he destined to breed 
horses which were to win enduring fame. 
Surveying and real estate operations 
kept Mr. Simpson busy during his first 
years in Iowa, until, in 1856, his atten- 
tion was attracted by a three-year-old 
colt, then being run in “quarter races” 
over the prairie. This colt he purchased 
for $800, a price then unheard of in 
Iowa. It was the famous Blackbird, and 
the purchase proved the real turning 
point in the young Scot’s career. In 
1857 came the memorable panic. It 
reduced Mr. Simpson from affluence to 
practical penury, and it was Blackbird’s 
success as a racehorse that gave him 
another start in life. Of running blood, 
and at first raced as a runner, the horse 
had also marked trotting action and 
inclination and Mr. Simpson decided to 
convert him into a trotting racehorse. 
At first he hired him trained in harness, 
but being dissatisfied with the results, 
dismissed his trainer and essayed the 
task himself. In 1859 he drove Black- 
bird in a match, dash of ten miles, 
against Lilly Belle, at St. Louis, for 
$1,000 a side, which he won. The next 
season Blackbird also won a match of 
five-mile heats, for $1,000 a side, against 
Prairie King, at Davenport, Iowa. 
Unfortunately he died suddenly, early 
in 1862, but left, among the few foals 
which he begot, several that became 
famous, including two sons, Reavis’ 
Blackbird, record 2:22, and A. W. Rich- 
mond, which were taken to California, 
where they accomplished much in building 
up the reputation of its harness horses. 




















THE LITTLE CLAY CART 


By Garnet Hoime 


HE students of the University of 
California opened a great dra- 
matic field in deciding recently to 

revive the Sanskrit play “The Little Clay 
Cart.”” When the idea was first suggested 
it was received with little favor from the 
committee appointed to select a play. 
But once the choice had been made and 
rehearsals started, it was found that the 
drama was full of action and full of 
comedy, even if the word Sanskrit was 
attached. No wonder the students hesi- 
tated, for the Hindu drama is an unfa- 
miliar subject even to educated people, 
and there are few who realize that many 
fine-acting Hindu plays exist. 
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The Little Clay Cart’? was probably 
written about 600 a. p., by King Shu- 
draka. The translation was made by Dr. 
A. W. Ryder, Sanskrit professor at the 
university. The play is a love drama, 
with a minor political plot ingeniously 
interwoven with the principal story. The 
story tells of the love of an impoverished 
Brahman, Charudatta, for Vasantasena, 
a rich and beautiful woman who is pur- 
sued by Sansthana, the king’s wicked 
brother-in-law. Angered by Vasant- 
asena’s scorn, Sansthana strangles her 
and leaves her for dead, and then 
accuses Charudatta of the murder. As the 
poor Brahman is lead to his death the 
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ON THESE FACING PAGES ARE SHOWN FOUR SCENES FROM THIS PLAY THAT IS THIRTEEN CENTURIES OLD 


reappearance of Vasantasena, proves his 
innocence and’ discomfits Sansthana, 
whose brother-in-law, the king, is even at 
that moment deposed. 

In no country in the world has dra- 
matic composition received such careful 
study as in India; and though the results 
arrived at differ in some respects from 
Western standards, yet the play, as a 
play, held the interest of a Western 
audience. To the interest of the plot was 
added the charm of Oriental poetry, cus- 
toms, and conventions. 

Early in the evening on the night of 
the performance, a procession of one 
hundred students started from Hearst 
Hall on their way to the open air Greek 
theater through the winding paths of the 
wood. At the head of the column 
marched a band of students playing a 
somewhat discordant Hindu tune, on 
drums, piccolos, and cymbals, assisted by 
the beating of gongs and tom-toms, 
and the ringing of bells. Immediately 


behind the musicians came an elephant in 
gorgeous trappings, and following this 
the Hindu throng in their multi-colored 
turbans and gowns. 

The great stage had been divided into 
two; the rear portion was raised and pro- 
vided with its own set of foot-lights, and 
represented the interior of a house; the 
front and lower portion was supposed to 
be the street. As the glittering crowd 
came through the central arch of the 
great white theater, numberless lights 
were thrown on them, and the effect as 
the crowd parted to take their places on 
the lower platform was superb. 

The music ceased and President 
Wheeler, of the university, in academic 
robes, stepped forward and welcomed 
two leaders of Hindu thought, the swamis 
Trigunatita and Prakashananda, in their 
picturesque monastic robes. Following 
this the prologue was spoken in Sanskrit 
by a Hindu mining student of the uni- 
versity. Act I was divided into five 
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“Why not love me, my clean-toothed girl?’’—scENE FROM ACT III 


scenes, and by the use of the upper and 
lower foot-lights, it was possible to 
follow clearly where the scene was laid. 
A noticeable feature in the first act 
was the Hindu theatrical convention 
of “speaking in the air,” a convention by 
which the actor speaks to an imaginary 
person on the stage, and repeats what he 
is supposed to have heard. In the first 
scene Charudatta deplores the loss of his 
money and the consequent desertion of 
his friends. Then Vasantasena enters in 
the street below pursued by Sansthana 
and his friends; she escapes into Charu- 
datta’s house, where she is forced by a 


storm to remain. The act ends with a 
marvelously beautiful love scene between 
Charudatta and Vasantasena, who in the 
midst of their spiritual trouble and the 
raging of the storm, suddenly see a 
rainbow. 

Act II introduces a meeting between 
Vasantasena and Rohasena, Charudatta’s 
young son. The child complains of being 
compelled to play with a little clay cart 
instead of a golden one, and the heroine 
gives her jewels to the little lad; the pos- 
session of this treasure is later in the play 
taken as conclusive proof of the Brah- 
man’s guilt. The act closes with a mistake 
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in bullock carts, which leads Vasantasena 
away to meet the villain, and Aryaka, an 
imprisoned prince, to safety through 
Charudatta’s kindness. Sansthana is in 
his garden, when to his delight Vasant- 
asena arrives in his bullock cart. She is 
terrified at her mistake, but refuses the 
prince’s attentions; then dismissing his 
attendants he strangles Vasantasena and 
leaves her for dead. The timely arrival 
of a Buddhist priest saves her life and 
she is taken to a monastery. 

In the next act, after picturesque 
Hindu trial, Charudatta is condemned to 
death on the accusation of Sansthana, the 
possession of the jewels being the crown- 
ing proof of his guilt. The last scene 
was opened with a great street scene, 
the Hindu throng having come up from 
the audience to take part in the drama. 
Stalls of fruit, covered litters, gorgeous 
umbrellas, and brilliant dresses served 
to produce a vivid picture of an Oriental 
bazar. As the street scene was at its 
height, a Buddhist monk called the people 
to participate in the festival of the god 
Shiva. A great silence fell on the surging 
crowd, and as the priest recited a benedic- 
tion in Sanskrit all present fell on their 
faces. The act of worship completed, a 
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band of Nautch girls burst gaily through 
the crowd and to a weird Hindu melody 
danced in honor of the great god. As the 
dance reached its climax, two trumpets 
blared forth and the unhappy Charu- 
datta, surrounded by guards and execu- 
tioners was forced through the crowded 
streets. The proclamation of his doom is 
read, and he takes a pathetic farwell of 
his little son; Sansthana arrives to gloat 
over his victim, the headsman raises his 
ax to slay the innocent man, when 
Vasantasena suddenly reappears and 
Sansthana flees. 

Just before the close of the play, news 
is brought that the old king is deposed, 
and that Aryaka, Charudatta’s friend, is 
enthroned. The final tableau in which 
Charudatta and Vasantasena stand alone 
on the terrace and watch the new king 
enter, riding the royal elephant amid the 
plaudits of the crowd, brought a magnifi- 
cent and spectacular performance to a 
close. 

The play was a splendid spectacle, but 
aside from the theatrical triumph, the 
production has brought a noble dramatic 
literature to the notice of thousands who 
otherwise would never have been con- 
scious of its attractive interest. 


THE BLUE HILLS 


By Grace Hrisparp 


I’m sure upon those circling hills 
Forget-me-nots do grow. 

So dark blue are the hills to-day 
Beyond the billows’ snow. 


The azure sky above the hills 
In love is bending low— 
I’m sure upon the far-off hills 
For-get-me-nots do grow. 
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THE HACIENDA AT MOWRY’S MINE 


AT MOWRY’S 
HACIENDA 


LIFE TO-DAY AT A 
MOUNTAIN MINE IN 
SOUTHERN ARIZONA 


By Ameria Woopwarp TRUESDELL 
Photographs by J. N. Curtis 


man as a southbound train slows 

down into a raw-looking station, 
the last one to escape sliding over the 
border into Mexico. Peons of the black- 
est, clumsy in high-top boots but brave in 
pointed straw hats and suits of khaki 
pile out over one another, laughing like 
children. Each man carries a sack bulg- 
ing with his outfit while here and there 
one better equipped shoulders a roll of 
gray blankets. ‘“‘Miners;” you would 
have said even if you had not come into 
the region of such for the purpose of 
visiting one of the most famous properties 
of this mineral packed territory; the 
“Mowry Lead-Silver Mine” first known 
in 1858 as the “Patagonia.” For years 
this was the troublesome wealth of Lieu- 
tenant Mowry, but after many romantic 
vicissitudes, it is at present down to the 
prose of concentrates and dividends under 
the ownership of eastern capitalists. The 
two men who have in charge these 
important works are the hosts who await 
your arrival. Amid their greetings you 
hastily note the interesting crudity of the 
station littered about with implements of 
camp life. In the hurry of the late hour, 
your contemplated pictures become only 
mental snap shots caught as you wedge 
yourself into the last seat in the last 
buckboard. 

Over the mountains that seem like 
rolling hills, you rise gradually but still 
rise into the higher Patagonia range to 
the region of oaks, leaving behind the 
expected novelty of the giant cactus and 
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hardy mesquite. Occasionally you pass 
an open shaft with piles of ore in sight 
and scattered about with broken machin- 
ery. Near by an adobe, now the refuge 
of owls and bats, was the home shelter of 
the long since departed prospector. 
Farther along, from the door of a similar 
but scarcely better preserved mud _ hut, 
peeps a group of mud colored faces, their 
black eyes staring with that perpetual 
dumb wonderment of the young of all 
animals. You splash through streams 
bordered with cottonwoods and startle a 
rabbit or flurry a bunch of wild turkeys. 
Suddenly in the hollow between two steep 
hills, where a projecting point narrows 
and partly conceals the road, there 
appears around the bluff a rider in 
fringed and decorated buckskin, mounted 
on a showy, spotted horse. Just behind 
him a padre bunched up in his brown 
habit on another pinto, cajoles with a 
small willow withe his inferior mount to 
keep abreast of his patron. They are 
leisurely enjoying that “Mexican trot” 
which the initiated can take all day with- 
out fatigue even getting snatches of a 
siesta without danger. The father mum- 
bles a benedicite as they pass. The 
hidalgo gives your party the Buenos 
Dias, Setores of the mountain salutation 
and has a bow for the ladies worthy of 
Don Cesar de Bazan. His silver trap- 
pings glisten and before the jingle of his 
spurs has died away, his attendants, a 
dozen vaqueros and peons, plunge around 
the corner on burros, each saddle bearing 
a braided hair riata coiled around its high 
arch. Your host explains: “Don Juan 
Gonzalez, of Sonora, returning from his 
mine.” 

A little farther on you stop to examine 
a “manway.” This is a great hole in the 
ground with an incline on one side. 
Down this slope the early Mexican miner 
walked to the ore bed carrying a raw- 
hide bag on his back held by bands 
across the forehead. Back again up the 
hill he toiled a hundred pounds of ore 
in the sack dragging at the head strap. 
A contrast this to the present hoists which 
lift two thousand pounds at a time and a 
load every few minutes. 

Near the summit a file of dark figures 
breaks the sky-line. “Indians!” you 
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exclaim. “Oh, no; only Papagoes. Then 
you learn that here and now the ordinary 
native is known by his tribal designation 
as a Pima or a Yuma or Papago, while 
the general term Indian is reserved only 
for the Apache. 

In security you pass over the places 
where a few years ago every eye would 
have been straining for the sight of the 
dreaded foe. For this is the old road 
from Arizona to Guaymas, made terrible 
to travelers and settlers by raids of the 
Apache on the horses and cattle of the 
Mexicans, his easy prey in that border 
state long known as “Sonora Infelix.” 
This is the ground made historic by all 
those dread and bloody atrocities con- 
ceivable only by demons, unnatural even 
for savages. You are several times 
reminded of those fearful days and of 
your own debt to the men who helped 
to clear the trail by the sacrifice of 
their lives—reminded by narrow mounds 
scattered along the slopes. 

You have been noting a subtle change 
in the air from the dry, aromatic odors of 
the valley to the resinous spice of the 
pines and up here are your friends the 
“sycamore and the cedar to greet you. As 
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you step out upon a wide plateau covered 
with the bright gramma grasses and 
dotted with oaks it might be northern 
California. Even the red manzanita is 
waiting in all his familiar crookedness. 
You can scarcely realize that this is an 
Arizona landscape. It is altitude which 
works the magic, for you are sixty-one 
hundred feet above sea level, having 
risen nearly four thousand in your climb 
from the station of Patagonia. As you 
stand spellbound before the panorama 
of distant encircling peaks which tumble 
off into Mexico for a hundred miles 
toward the gulf of California, you become 
conscious of the opaline air scintillant 
with color, through which you are gazing 
as through a lens. Then you know that 
this is indeed still the painted land, the 
country of the silver mountains, the Ari- 
zuma of the Aztec. 

You find yourself standing before a 
rambling adobe house spread out at the 
will of successive occupants, each room 
apparently a corner lot. You would have 
expected a miner’s den; you behold an 
attractive home with morning-glory 
climbing to the roof. See that drowsy 
looking veranda screened by an awning 
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and fringed by Virginia creepers, the 
outline of a couch within, hinting at a 
sheltered midday siesta, that luxury of 
warm climates. At each shaded window 
the peep of a white curtain tells a 
feminine hand of the dainty sort, and 
here she comes—the princess of this 
domain. 

Nothing less than this apparition 
against the dark square of the opening 
door would turn you willingly from the 
enchantment without. A tall graceful 
woman in her twenties, blooming in the 
simple white muslin gown of a villa 
home; she waits with a welcome to the 
hacienda, for the guests of her “Dear 
Dad and Alf.” A miner’s daughter and 
a miner’s wife she is, but not of the kind 
become classic in the tales of forty-nine 
and fifty. This is a modern instance 
almost too rare to be a type, the kind 
that brings the warmth and comfort of 
civilization to the cabin, keeping the man 
human and making possible the gentle- 
man miner. Your mind is full of the 


noble scenery about you and its dark 
history. Could this peaceful spot where 
stands this girl, fair with young life and 


unafraid, be the same spot where Lieu- 
tenant Mowry kept sentinels day and 
night, a man on each of the three highest 
points, ever on the life and death watch 
for Indians? 

As the hostess ushers you into the 
great living room you pause unprepared 


for the picture. Treading on the thickest 
of Navajo blankets, your feet sinking in 
the deep fur of bears and mountain 
lions, you advance into the dim, cool 
space. This shade is quickly brightened 
to your eyes by the brilliant red, the 
white and the vivid green of the Mexican 
serapes spread over lounges and chairs. 
On a couch high with pillows you sink 
down to take it all in. The walls are a 
relief of Indian baskets and curios which 
closer inspection shows to be an epitome 
of Arizona basketry. A piano and writ- 
ing-desk give the touch of the life of 
to-day in a native setting; a modernity 
brought down to date by the profusion 
of papers and magazines lying about in 
the most at home way on all sorts of 
tables. There is no touch of a native 
setting in the bedroom to which you are 
shown. No rawhide settee Lere but brass 
beds of the latest in their snowy lace 
coverings completing a harmony with the 
white and gold of the wall paper. Later 
you find that each sleeping apartment has 
a color plan of its own. 

The dinner call gives you a new delight 
but not a surprise. Around the sides of 
the wide low room, the plate shelf is set 
with Indian pottery which holds your 
eye at once. Here are all sizes and 
shapes from the showy, dark-figured gray 
still being made on the reservations by 
the north Arizona tribes to the finer 
pieces of a deep red color and highly 











WITH FARMYARD PETS, MUSIC AND BOOKS, SHE NEVER FINDS A DAY TOO LONG 
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glazed with a pedigree reaching back to 
the old rancherias. A pair of antlers and 
a deer head spread their branches over 
the two doors and you soon detect the 
water-cooling olla in the darkest corner. 
This master of al! jars surmounts a 
rustic buffet built of native woods and 
the shelves below are bright with silver. 
As you go on toward the works and 
the miners’ cottages, all of which seem 
to be sliding down hill, and you hear as 
a background talk of sulphurettes and 
carbonates, your mind is actively round- 
ing up the facts of this far-away home. 
Hither from city life your hostess came 
while vet a bride, to share the lives of 
the men who had in charge this enter- 
prise; her father, an expert mineralogist 
and her husband his assistant. Here 
without a backward look, she unpacked 
those wedding gifts which make young 
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hands tremble and which have helped to 
make her home the house, beautiful. 
Here with farmyard pets, her music and 
books, she never finds a day too long. 
She varies her life by an occasional pros- 
pecting trip with “Dad and Alf” when 
she dons a short corduroy skirt and high 
boots. Thus she keeps in touch with their 
interests, gaining incidentally red cheeks 
and much unusual knowledge. With her 
two devoted Chinamen, she entertains 
syndicates, capitalists and mining experts 
from all parts of Europe and America, 
receives them by the half dozen and for 
days at a time. In Berlin, London and 
New York to-day, are prominent men 
who will recognize the original scene of 
this sketch. They have carried away, as 
you will, the never-to-be-forgotten sur- 
prise and delight of finding this refined 
home in the rugged wilds of Arizona. 


“IN PARADISE.” 


By Mase. Porter Pirts 


The throng is gone, and dark’ning shadows fall 


To veil the pallid face upon the hill; 
Not e’en the night-bird lifts its tearful call 
But, like all else, awaits profoundly still 


That which portends. 


But one of all the crowd 


That followed in the wonder of the light, 


Remains behind to smooth a waiting shroud 

And place the torn and bleeding limbs aright. 
Beneath the cross she tells, in accents low, 

Of him, the errant one, deep stained in vice 
As red as blood that drains his pulses’ flow. 

“Him have I loved,” she sobs, and kneeling there, 


She asks in question that is earnest prayer, 


“What place shall he be given in paradise?” 





HOLIDAY MESSENGERS AROUND THE WORLD 


Drawing by Albertine Randall Wheelan 








UPBUILDING THE WEST 


NEW RAILWAY PROJECTS AND IMPROVEMENTS 
THAT HELP KEEP THE COUNTRY GROWING 
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‘ie photographs here reproduced 


show sections of the standard 
double track, rock-ballasted, on 

the Kansas division of the Union Pacific, 
from Kansas City to Topeka, a distance 
of sixty-seven miles. The original line was 
relocated, curvatures and grades largely 
eliminated, and when completed about 
January 1, will be as representative a 
piece of rock-ballasted double track as 
there is in America. The reader should 
understand, of course, that overland 
trains are now running over this track, 
having had one “lift” of ballast, and the 
construction forces are now completing 
the other. These views form a good pic- 
ture of what it will all be when completed. 
The Union Pacific Company has been 
practising to attain what the Pennsyl- 
vania Company in the past has considered 


THE UNION PACIFIC’S ROCK-BALLASTED TRACK 


the perfection of a roadway. Some of the 
principal features of this are to prevent 
accidents, to reduce the expense of main- 
taining equipment, and to permit high 
speed under maximum safety conditions, 
thereby making the route more attractive 
for passengers. 

In a recent letter, Vice-president and 
General Manager A. L. Mohler says, con- 
cerning not only this rock ballasting but 
other betterments: 

“T think it can safely be said that the 
Union Pacific, in the states through which 
it operates, is spending more money for 
permanent improvements, double track- 
ing, new steel bridges, automatic electric 
signaling, interlocking, and _ relaying 
branch and main lines with heavier steel, 
than any other road operating in these 
states.” 








THE TRACK AT LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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CALIFORNIA’S YULE TIDE 


By Avserta BANcROFT 


The time the olive ripens and the fields are growing green, 
The time of salmon sunset hues with glints of gold between, 
When all the soft-curved distances stand blue-gray ’gainst the sky 


And blue-gray smoke of clearing fires is slim and straight and high— 


Such is the Christmas-time with us, when spring goes hand in hand 


With winter and its days of peace—the Christmas of our land. 
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The time of busy doings and of merry doings, when 
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With all the blessed little ones we, too, are young again, 


5. 


When every face bespeaks a friend and every friend is dear 


And days are never long enough to harbor all our cheer— 


» 
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Such is the Christmas-time with us, and, coming, it imparts 


An ever richer happiness—the Christmas of our hearts. 


The time of sad-sweet memories, of pure and deep content, 
When in all thankfulness our heads are reverently bent, 
When Peace renews her home with us because we know her worth 


And the halo silv’ring Bethlehem encircles all the earth— 


Such is the Christmas-time with us, and solemn music rolls 


Its melodies to usher in the Christmas of our souls. 
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A CHRISTMAS COUNTER- 
PLOTTING 


By Hersert Coo.ipGe 


HRISTMAS was dawning in the 
high Sierras. Out of the dark 


shadow of the valley and cajion 
towered the snowy myriad of ridges and 
peaks and minarets, pure white against 
the deep blue sky. No whisper of sound 
broke the calm of these noble mountains, 
truly it was a wonderful, peaceful Christ- 
mas morning. 

Far underground, deep-buried from 
the glory of this wonderful Christmas 
morning, two miners were burrowing into 
the vitals of a snow-clad spur of granite. 
The sickly yellow light of their candles 
strove half in vain to hold back the inky 
darkness; the face of the drift reeked 
with the steam of sweat and _thrice- 
breathed air; there was the low, sullen 
chug of the turning drill, and the angry 
ring of sledge against steel. Big Pete 
and Slopey Jones were nearing the end 
of their Christmas shift. 

Presently Big Pete ceased striking; his 
partner drew out the drill and reached 
for the long mining spoon. 

“Last Christmas,’ he remarked, bring- 
ing up a dripping gob of powdered rock 
from the depths of the hole, “we ate 
melons with the Cocopahs and _ loafed 
around in the shade and were good and 
comfortable.” 

Big Pete made no sign of having heard 
—he was thinking. The moment the drill 
was dropped back into place his sledge 
fell with sharp precision of the disk of 
polished steel; the rock corridor clashed 
with angry sound till the striker straight- 
ened his back and stood at rest again. 


“This cursed country is no good,” con- 
tinued Jones, reaching again for his 
spoon. “Down in the desert we never had 
our diggin’ clothes froze to our hide wal- 
lerin’ through waist-deep snow to camp. 
Yes, sir, the desert is good enough for 
me; I don’t want no more mountains in 
mine, summer or winter.” 

Then Big Pete spoke out with the 
voice of a lion. 

“You ballyrag all the time about the 
mountains and the desert and the desert 
and the mountains, but you know and I 
know that no amount of cold and snow 
could spoil this place for us when there 
is gold in sight. It’s them Irish pardners 
of ourn that make this camp a hell. A 
camp with the Cocopahs would be just 
the same; them Irishmen would turn it 
into hell.” 

Slopey Jones settled himself as though 
anxious to turn the drill. 

“Well, I'll tell you, Pete, it don’t seem 
to me a dern bit of good to cuss and 
sweat about our pardners; we’re snowed 
in here and—” 

“Yes, we're snowed in but they’re not; 
they skate straight across the country on 
them Skuweegian snow-shoes of theirn 
when us desert-stiffs couldn’t get a hun- 
dred yards from the cabin on a bet. 
Slope, them fellows have got us on the 
rail; they’ve got us on the hip, and they’re 
brewin’ some mucker’s trick. Think so! 
I know it. They both went down the 
mountain, day before yesterday, that I 
know. How did Henessey get that 
rough-on-rats, if he didn’t go down?” 
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“Henessey’s a square man, though, 
I’ve traveled with him.” 

“Huh! You've traveled with him; you 
could travel with a man for ten years and 
not know him. You are a mark. I[ tell 
you that if I hadn’t smelled that whiskey 
on their breath and caught on that they 
had been down the mountain, we’d both 
been roasting in brimstone right now.” 

“They might have been down the 
mountain, but Henessey wouldn’t poison 
nobody. . The chances are that he got that 
rough-on-rats for the mountain lions.” 

“Yes, you bet your life he got it for 
the mountain lions—two-legged mountain 
lions. Why did they sneak off that way if 
they were on the square, tell me 
that? If they were on the square why 
didn’t they plunk their Rough-On-Rats 
down in the middle of the table and say, 
“Boys, we've been down the mountain and 
got some whiskey and some dope for the 
mountain lions. I tell you that if I hadn’t 
gone through their clothes we’d have 
been dead ones, deader than nits. Henes- 
sey might have been all right when you 
knew him, but that side-kicker has got 


him going. That side-kicker of his has 
been pretty thick with that McGrady 
gang since the day I cussed him about the 


shovel. That McGrady gang want this 
mine, that you know; and the only way 
they can get their paws on it is to shove 
you and me over the rim. I tell you that 
if I hadn’t found the dope, we’d be roast- 
ing in brimstone right now.” 

“Well, if it comes to that, Pete, when 
they start their shift let’s go down to the 
cabin and get our rifles and run ’em out 
of camp.” 

“Yes, and have them come back and 
knife us in our sleep. No, sir! That 
jail-bird Donahue killed his man from 
the brush.” 

Slope turned his head and _ spat 
nervously into a corner. “Well,” he said, 
“we'll have to get into the collar if we 
put this shot in before we go off shift.” 

“T’ll put in a shot. I'll put in a shot 
before I go off shift that'll blow those 
chaws into little red chunks. Two can 
play at this killing business.” 

“What d’ye mean, Pete? I’m not for 
that. Henessey was my pardner for two 
years.” 
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Big Pete reached for his sledge. “I 
don’t care if he’s been your pardner for 
twenty years,” he shouted, advancing 
threateningly. “Don’t you begin to mon- 
key now. Don’t you cross me, Slope 
Jones; if you’ve gone in with them chaws 
I want to know it right now.” 

“Don't! don’t! Pete! I ain’t against 
you. I jest didn’t like the idea of puttin’ 
the kibosh on Henessey, that’s all.” 

“Oh, all right, Slope; you're all right. 
I know you're all right, but I’ve been 
snowed in here so long with those cursed 
Irishmen that I don’t know whose hand 
is against me. I don’t like to do Henes- 
sey either; but we've got to, Slope. 
We've got to do something.” 

“Let’s pull out then and leave ’em 
have the mine. I don’t want it bad 
enough to kill any one for it.” 

“Pull out? Pull out, nothing! I’m 
here to stay. There ain’t enough Irish in 
Ireland to run me out of a mine where 
I’ve put in as many years of my life as 
I have on this one. Lookee-here, you’ve 
got a mother in the poorhouse, and you 
talk about pulling out. No, sir! What 
we do is to put in four sticks of Number 1 
into this muck pile and cover a half- 
hour’s fuse good and deep so the smell 
won't get out—that’ll fix ’em.” 

“T ain’t no quitter, Pete. I ain’t goin’ 
to allow no bloody chaws to run me away 
from my own. You bet your neck, Pete, 
I ain’t no quitter.” 


* * * 


The day shift was waiting at the 
mouth of the tunnel when Big Pete and 
Slopey stepped out into the daylight. 

“Mornin’, Slopey. How many shots 
in?” asked Henessey, cheerily. 

“We shot our holes at midnight,” put 
in Pete quickly. “Come on Slope, you 
dern fool, we ain’t got no time to palaver 
till we shell these wet digging clothes. 
Come on.” 

The towering domes and peaks of snow 
turned radiant in the first rays of sun- 
shine, as the night shift descended the 
dump of frozen muck. Big Pete, with no 
thought of the wondrous Christmas 
morning, strode off down the trenchlike 
trail that twisted through the drifts to a 
little cabin tucked into a sheltered nook 
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at the foot of the spur. Slope followed, 
crowding close upon his partner’s heels, 
stumbling along unsteadily. Two or three 
times he essayed to speak; finally he 
cleared his throat determinedly. 

“Four Christmases ago this time,” he 
began, glancing furtively over his shoul- 
der and crowding in still closer upon his 
partner, “Henessey and I were having a 
hig jollification in El Paso. Mike was 

free-hearted boy; while his money 
lasted it belonged to the crowd.” 

Slope paused and waited for awhile 
with his mouth half open as though 
expecting an answer; then, as if goaded 
to desperation by the sullen crunching of 
lob-nailed boots and the steady swish 
of their muck-daubed clothes, he blurted 
out: 

“Yes, sir, I_.~<ssey was as white a 
boy as ever li-cs, and he was good to 
you, Pete, when you were sick and broke 
in Mojave, when—” 

“Slope!” Big Pete whirled like a flash, 
and with a catlike spring, clutched with 
both hands at the throat of his cowering 
partner. “You cursed, babbling, alms- 
house-mothered fool, the thing’s done! 
Why do you talk about it now?” The 
deep lion’s voice rose and broke in a 
harsh discord. 

Slope strangled and pawed feebly at 
the hands that gripped his throat. 

“You say he was good to me,” shouted 
Pete, loosening his grip a little. “I say 
that he tried to take my life. He would 
have tied my vitals up in knots, had me 
die like a poisoned dog from his dope 
for rats. Slope, don’t you talk to me! 
I know the Irish. I’ve worked with ‘em 
and I’ve lived with ’em. My father was 
Irish. I know and you know that they 
are all alike. The thing’s done. What 
can you do about it now? Go back and 
tell ’em, “Boys, we've tried to blow you 
to hell,’ and have ’em turn and kill us or 
send us to rot in jail?” Big Pete 
released his partner’s throat and placed 
a hand on each shoulder. 

“Slopey, old son,” he said, “they 
plotted against us; the thing’s done. 
Forget it!” 

Silently then and with eyes downcast, 
he turned and walked slowly across the 
little glade to the cabin. 
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At the threshold he paused and drew 
back, saying quietly, ““What’s this the 
boys have drug across the snow, Slope?” 

Then with a sudden scowl] of suspicion, 
he added, “Stand back there, man. It’s 
a sapling they’ve been monkeying with. 
Men don’t drag saplings into a shack for 
nothing. There’s something wrong—a 
spring gun. Some plant for a cinch.” 

“Henessey wouldn’t set a spring—” 

“Shut up! Get a pole and push this 
door open, easy.” 

Slope, with helpless apathy, pointed 
silently to the newly trimmed fur boughs 
upon the snow. Pete wrenched one from 
the pile, hooked the end into the latch 
string, and pushed the door ajar. There 
on the table in the middle of the room was 
a steaming roast turkey, just behind 
was a Christmas tree with the placard: 





A Merry Christmas 
From Mike and Casey 
Peace on Earth; Good Will to Men. 











There was the thump of a fir bough 


falling upon the threshold—then the 
stillness of the mountains, broken at last 
by a choking wail. 

“And we've killed ’em, Pete. They’re 
our friends, and we've killed ’em!” 

“Th’ shot ain’t gone off yet,’ yelled 
Pete, starting from his stupor and whirl- 
ing about. “Come on,” he shouted over 
his shoulder. Get back to the works. 
Run!” 

Slope pulled himself together and fol- 
lowed, listlessly at first, then with desper- 
ate eagerness to be close at the heels of 
his partner. Up, up the narrow, twisting 
trail they scrambled. Pete, leading by a 
hundred feet, Slope struggling wildly to 
overtake him. They had gained the first 
steep rise when a cheery laughing call 
floated across from the timbered knoll 
above the cabin. 

“Hey! Merry Christmas!” shouted 
Henessey. ‘Merry Christmas to yez! 
What’s the matter wid yez? That ain’t 
no dynamite bomb, it’s a turkey. Merry 
Christmas t’yez, Pete.” 











TO CHARLES 
ROLLO PETERS* 


By GrorcGe STERLING 


Author of “Testimony of the Suns,”’-“The Wine of 
Wizardry,’ and other poems. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLD GENTHE 


The padres have departed from our lands, 
And gone with them is all their gentler 
lore; 
The mission bells waft yet, beside the 
shore, 
Their music to the hills and twilight 
sands; 
But all in vain the memory demands 
A vision of the mute romance of yore. 
We well had said: “It shall return no 
more. 
We beckon back the past with futile 
hands,” 


Nay, it was lost till you, with subtlest wiles, 
Recalled the glamor and the mystery— 
The cypress hushed beneath the evening star, 
And haunted headlands graven by the sea 
Till Beauty that was fled from darkness smiles, 
And moonlight is a fane to her afar. 


* Mr. Peters, among the western painters, is noted for his portrayal of subtle romance and 
wondrous depth of feeling. 
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Tue latest novel by 
Gertrude Atherton, 
“Ancestors,” falls like 
a drama into acts, three of them, dated 
1904, 1905, and the Year of Our Quake, 
1906. The first act laid in England, is 
brilliant, exciting and convincing, and is 
closed with regret. Mrs. Atherton knows 
her English men and women well, their 
reserves, their poise, and their national 
characteristic, egotism; and she _ has 
drawn such a vivid portrait of her hero, 
Elton Gwynne, that it is difficult to accept 
even the author’s brilliant reconciliation 
of his change of flag. The justification is 
ample, but even the patriotic American 
imagination protests against the eclipse 
of the young star, against the shearing of 
the lion which takes him from the “most 
brilliant society in the world” into the 
crudities of—Petaluma? 

Every jewel changes in its setting, and 
the Elton Gwynne of the first part is as 
different from the John Gwynne of the 
second and third, as though he were, 
indeed, the relative of his alias. The lion, 
shorn, is no longer recognizable until he 
regains his roar, but the reader has two 
heroes, the brilliant leader of the Liberals 
in act one, and the Americanized masquer- 
ader in the second and third. That the 
first is the more convincing hero may lie 
in the fact that the Englishman is best 


Gertrude Atherton’s 
Novel of the Quake 
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where he is found—on his own soil— 
rather than that the author in her haste 
to make of him an American citizen, 
makes him, impossibly, an American. 

There is no uncertainty of the identity 
of Isabel Otis. Mrs. Atherton has given 
to literature what Californians had almost 
despaired of, a woman of charm and 
personality unmistakably Californian. In 
Isabel Otis, the mystery of the Arguello’s 
is linked with the emancipated charm of 
the western-born. No character in recent 
fiction is at once so human and so attrac- 
tive as this young wielder of destinies, 
who by a word at the right moment, robs 
England of a leader, and gives to Cali- 
fornia what she needs so bitterly now, a 
man of power and strength. 

That the second and third books, or 
acts, fail to interest the reader as did the 
first, is not from a dwindling of the 
author’s brilliancy, but rather from a 
too-conscious effort to convince. Had she 
started her drama with an American as 
star, the task would have been an easier 
one, though she would have lost a valu- 
able opportunity to portray a picturesque 
civilization through a foreign and alert 
curiosity. In the California acts the 
characters take second place to their sur- 
roundings. San with her 
environs has had no such brilliant touches 
given to her composite portrait as have 


Francisco 
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THREE MERRY BOHEMIANS 


Frank Unger (left), Clay Green 
(right). 
summer of 1877 


(center) 
From a photograph by Fred C. Stoddard, taken in the 
when 


and Charles Warren Stoddard 


on the way to the 


Bohemian Club camp. 


been added by the author of “Ancestors.” 
The City That Was lives over again by 
the magic of her pen, and we follow it to 
its tragic cremation in the closing chap- 
ters when the writer lives once more the 
days of horror and of strange exaltation 


following that historic April 18. The 
fortunes of Isabel Otis and of John 
Gwynne take second place beside the 
pulsating life of the city whose fortune 
they are to follow. Every phase of her 
inconsequential, cosmopolitan personality 


is drawn with a faithfulness and _ bril- 
liancy which gains for Mrs. Atherton 
the distinction so many California 
authors have craved. For many have 
failed in their attempt to impale the life, 
quivering, on their pen. In “Ancestors,” 
San Francisco is an entity, her death a 
reality. 

Why the climax of the book should be 
a geological one instead of psychological, 
why the thrilling story of the burning of 
the gay city should be chosen to conclude 
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GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


The novelist whose latest book, ‘‘Ancestors,” 


deals with the great San Francisco fire 


and with several well-known citizens. 


the history of Isabel and Gwynne, finds 
its justification and explanation, perhaps, 
in the concluding chapters: 


“T have a wonderful sense of freedom !—of— 
hope. Something has happened at last. All 
the ruts have been ploughed over. Life will 
never be the same here, in my time at least. 
It will be like beginning all over again, with a 
hundred barely imagined possibilities and an 
equal chance for every one. It may be a 
reprehensible thing—to feel as if the destruc- 
tion of your city had set your individual soul 


free—but I do, and that’s the end of it. And 
I can tell you I’ve seen that expression in the 
eyes of many a man in the last few hours.” 


And again: 


“They are superb (these men), not daunted 
for a moment, talking already of the new city, 
of the opportunity this conflagration has given 
them to make it over in every way. Architects 
were engaged before three o’clock yesterday 
afternoon. And the young business men that 
have been cleaned out! They talk only of the 
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enormous possibilities of the future. I 
remember reading once of much the same 
spirit exhibited by Londoners after that great 
fire. It is the most wonderful thing in the 
world that for a few days at least you are 
permitted to cherish an unleavened respect 
for human nature. Every mean cowardly and 
selfish trait that chains man to earth is 
moribund to-day, in the normal at least; and 
the rats have run _ to 
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chosen, and many might have volunteered 
which would have advertised to the 
uninitiated the setting, the romantic field 
which Mr. Cheney has pre-empted. The 
plot, though not as vital as some of his 
fascinating stories, is still original 
enough and well sustained to keep the 
interest to the last page. The mystery, 

moreover, is adequate 
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and in no doubt of the Sele FPA IEIR & the series of dramatic 
result.” . Rumer complications which 
oo 1 make the plot. To 

Since the old, old Sor ape: == aei) relieve the somber 
story is much con- HERMAN SCHEFFAUER tensity of the story, a 
sidered at Christmas- youthful love episode 


tide, the old love story of Abelard and 
Heloise, here rendered into English verse 
by Ella Costello Bennett, should interest 
and attract holiday buyers (Paul Elder). 
One can not but wonder why this romance 
should be put into poetic form, but here 
it is and it makes a pretty book. 
% 


One takes up a novel 
by Warren Cheney 
with the assurance of 
several hours of entertainment. Original- 
ity, without effort, an easy style, dramatic 
situations, and a romantic plot are the 
things his signature stands for. His 
latest book, “His Wife” (Bobbs-Merrill), 
maintains his high standard, if not as 
tensely dramatic as “The Challenge,” nor 
as felicitously named. Almost any title 
would have served as well as the one 


Warren Cheney’s 
Latest Alaskan Story 


is gracefully and humorously managed, 
and of real comedy value is the scene 
where the youthful heroine, Sara 
Lukievna, announces her betrothal to 
her fond but slow lover, Thoma, before 
he has dreamed of asking her. The title 
of that chapter, “Thoma Goes a-Woo- 
ing,” is a delicate bit of irony as Sara 
Lukievna arranges the meeting, conspires 
with his parents for the uninterrupted 
opportunity, and towards the end of a 
long afternoon when her tardy lover is 
no nearer the point than he was at the 
beginning, manages the rest of it by say- 
ing: “Why do you not do it? You never 
can find out till you do!’ And the old 
folks, breathlessly eaves-dropping, leave 
the door to dance around the room. This 
chapter could not have been more deli- 
cately handled had it been written by a 


woman. 
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“‘Success’’ Giving A Tur world of litera- 
San Franciscan ture has too few such 
New Fame masters of word and 

verse as Mr. W. C. Morrow, of San Fran- 

cisco, so that a new story or essay by him 
is very worth while talking about. It has 
been some years since “A Man—His 

Mark” appeared, and it may be that the 

present story “Lentala,” announced with 

all the glory of black type and exclama- 
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manner that makes the reader sit up 
onights. One of the blessings of the plot 
of “Lentala” is that it does not purport to 
be anything but fiction, pure and simple 
—not an idea of diluted history is here— 
and all readers who love the light and 
shadow of imaginative plot and counter- 
plot will here find their full measure, 
without thought of ethics or of gaining 
in wisdom. 





- 








« MORROW 








tion points by Success Magazine, would 
not have been but for the great San 
Francisco disaster. That upheaval shook 
many men out of grooves and it was not 
long after it that the writing of the pres- 
ent novel was begun. It is appearing 
serially, beginning with the October 
number, and will later be brought out in 
book form. It is a romance of the South 
Seas, and the opening chapters, properly 
pictured, hold the interest in that luring 


“Beth Norvell,” by Tue cowboy is clearly 
Randall Parrish COMME into his own. 

It is a poor month 

when the eastern publishing houses do not 
turn out novels which may be advertised 
“of thrilling interest,” in which the hero 
punches cattle, or mines, or chases 
Indians, or does something else daring or 
desperate on the western plains. The 
pace was set by Owen Wister in ‘The 
Virginian,” and the rodeo of rough-riding 











AUSTIN STRONG 


books which have followed along his trail 
would nearly fill an alcove of the Con- 
gressional Library. All this makes first- 
class western advertising, regardless of 
the plot and the hero and the heroine. It 


sounds somewhat odd, but still is the 
truth, that a company owning a 
fast-growing western town site was 


approached recently by a desert novelist 
of the first water with an offer to locate 
his next novel within the growing town, 
providing the check paid were large 
enough. All this has not very much to do 
with this latest story by Mr. Parrish. It 
is a fairly well-handled love story, involv- 
ing a barn-storming troupe and a mining 
engineer in Colorado. It speaks well for 
the byways of this western region that the 
daily dialogue of hero and heroine is 
precise and stilted enough to find place 
in the English exercises of any Riverside 
Drive school for young ladies; but the 
book is entertaining and the plot fairly 
well worked out. It is to the credit of 
Chicago and of the McClurgs that from 
this midwestern city have been issuing in 
rapid succession notable volumes dealing 
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with the West. This is certainly the 
Chicago publishers’ field, and the wonder 
of it is that it was not discovered and 
fenced in long before this. 


+ 


Tuts season in New 
York will see the pro- 
duction of two new 
plays by a young Californian, Austin 
Strong. It is an unusual distinction for 
any playwright, and as the two pieces are 
entirely different in treatment and 
character the outcome will be interesting. 
“The Little Father of the Wilderness,” 
in which Mr. Strong collaborated with 
Mr. Osbourne, was played in America by 
Francis Wilson and in England by Hunt- 
ley Wright, both comedians who essayed 
in the title role their first serious part. 
“The Drums of Oude,” a one act curtain 
raiser that was written by Mr. Strong 
before he was twenty-one, has been given 
at three theaters in London, the Comedy, 
Wyndham’s, and the Playhouse, and is 
now in its third season. The more serious 


New Plays by a 
Young Californian 
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GEORGE STERLING 


Author of “The Testimony of the Suns,” “The Wine of Wizardry,’ 


and other poems 


that have made the critics talk. Two poems by Mr. Sterling appear 
in this issue of SUNSET. 


of the two plays to be put on this season 
in New York is “The Toymaker of 
Nuremburg,” and is Mr. Strong’s first 
attempt at a three act drama. Mr. Froh- 
man says of this piece, “I am so taken 
with the strength and human qualities of 
it that I shall produce it in London and 
New York and I do not have the slightest 
doubt as to the outcome of the play. It is 
a piece which I must produce. This only 
proves that circumstances, not men rule. 
It is not I but the irresistible qualities 


of the play which are answerable for its 
production.” The other play is a musical 
comedy called “What Happened Then?” 
in which De Wolf Hopper will star. It 
was accepted through Miss Marbury by 
Mr. Shuman. The advance notices 
describe it as a play for children, the 
tragedy and comedy oddly mingled and 
the plot startlingly original. In both 
these plays the managers have conceded 
to Mr. Strong the entire management as 
to stage effects, scenery and costumes. 
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A TYPICAL CHAPTER PAGE FROM “THI 


INDIANS’ BOOK” 


Here is a book, pub- 
lished by Harpers, 
that tells all the way 
through of the North American Indian. 
W hile it is recorded and edited by Natalie 
Curtis, it is largely written and illustrated 
by Indians, and constitutes, as the title 
page forth, “An offering by the 
American Indians of Indian lore, musical 
and narrative, to form a record of the 
songs and legends of their race.” It is 
not only a unique volume, but certainly 
has a distinct value as an addition to 
American literature. Every effort has 
been made to let the Indian speak in his 
own words and to tell his own story in 
drawings for title page, cover design, 
music and other varied pictures. The 
various tribes are given distinct chapters, 
and the whole book evidence of 
extreme care and painstaking. In the 
foreword, written by MHiamovi, chief 
among the Cheyennes and Dakotas, he 
says: 


“The Indians’ Book,” 
a Notable Volume 


sets 


gives 


But the white man never has known the 


Indian. It is thus: There are two roads, the 
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white man’s road, and the Indian’s road. 
Neither traveler knows the road of the other. 
Thus ever has it been, from the long ago, 
even unto to-day. May this book help to make 
the Indian truly known in the time to come. 
The Indian wise-speakers in this book are of 
the best men of their tribes. Only what is 
true is within this book. I want all Indians 
and white men to read and learn how the 
Indians lived and thought in the olden time, 
and may it bring holy good upon the younger 
Indians to know of their fathers. A_ little 
while, and the old Indians will no longer be, 
and the young will be even as white men. 
When I think, I know that it is the mind of 
the Great Mystery that white men and Indians 
who fought together should now be one 
people. 


The making of this book evidently has 
been one of love as well as one of interest. 
The compiler of the introduction says of 
her experiences: 

By rail, by wagon, and by horse, over 
prairie and desert, the white friend journeyed 
from tribe to tribe, seeking the Indians with 


open friendship, and everywhere meeting 
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their warm response. In nearly every instance 
a chief was visited first and the purpose of 
the book explained to him. Would he and his 
people join in the making of a book to be 
the Indians’ own—a book which should keep 
for all time the songs and stories of their 
race? The olden days were gone; the buffalo 
had vanished from the plains; even so would 
there soon be lost forever the songs and 
stories of the Indian. But there was a way 
to save them to the life and memory of their 
children, and that was to write them, even as 
the white man writes. The white friend had 
come to be the pencil in the hand of the 
Indian. Thus was the book undertaken 
primarily for the Indians, in the hope that 
this their own volume, when placed in the 
hands of their children, might help to revive 
for the younger generation that sense of the 
dignity and worth of their race which is the 
Indians’ birthright, and without which no 
people can progress. 

With enthusiasm that was touching in its 
gladness, the Indians responded to the appeal. 
Already had one or two old men tried to make 
some record of the songs, others had sought 
deeply to engrave the old tales upon the 
minds of a younger generation. All realized 
that they walked in the sunset hour of their 
native life and that the night was soon to 
come. The Indians sang the songs directly 
to the recording pencil. Theirs are the expla- 
nations and the tales connected with the 
songs. Of the drawings, every one is Indian. 

At first the noting of the music was, to the 
recorder, though a musician, a task of no 
small difficulty. In the beginning the songs 
were first taken upon a phonograph, but the 
machine soon was abandoned as inadequate 
and unnecessary, and notebook and _ pencil, 
a camera, and a color-box for the use of the 
Indians made the sole equipment carried into 
camp or village. The songs were written 
down by the light of the tipi fire or under the 
glare of the desert sun; in adobe houses 
while the women ground the corn, or in 
the open camp where after some festival 
or ceremonial gathering of the people, a 
leader resang for the book a characteristic 
song. 


A large portion of the volume is given 
up to the songs, concerning which there is 
an autograph letter from President 
Roosevelt, in which he says: “These 
songs cast a wholly new light on the 
depth and dignity of Indian thought, the 
simple beauty and strange charm—the 
charm of a vanished elder world—of 
Indian poetry.” 
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The compiler explains carefully that 
old men and young, mothers and maidens 
—all types of the people, were sought 
that the collection might reflect as fully 
as possible the many sides of Indian life. 
Especially sought out were the very oldest 
men, the keepers of the ancient lore, and 
these gave stories and songs often entirely 
unknown to younger generations, and 
sometimes in archaic language. The 
Indians say that the book “speaks with 
the straight tongue,’ for it holds the 
words of their head men, their wise men 
and their chiefs. They believe it will be 
an influence in their own future, and they 
look to it to tell the white man that 
“Indians are a good people.” 


+ 


‘© Camp and Trail,’? Herre is one more out- 

y of-door life book from 
Stewart Edward White +}. pen of a Califor- 
nian who knows (The Outing Company). 
It can scarcely be considered a holiday 
volume unless it be remembered that in 
some of California’s mountain country 
camping and trail-climbing are nearly as 
fascinating in the winter as during the 
summer. In the mountains of the South- 
west, where rain rarely falls, up in the 
wilderness surrounding the Death Valley 
country, camping expeditions during the 
winter months would bring a reward of 
health and recreation as well as at any 
time of the year, the chief discomfort 
being the cold nights. The present volume 
does not direct the reader to any one 
locality, but merely gives detailed, com- 
mon-sense directions for camping with 
the most comfortable surroundings. The 
complete equipment, including horse out- 
fits, canoes and cooking utensils, is out- 
lined, and the names of firms where 
material may be secured are given, even 
at the risk of a certain amount of free 
advertising. The reason for this is that 
in one of his previous books the, author 
cautiously withheld the names, but offered 
to send them to all inquirers, and the 
result was that from one edition he 
received more than eleven hundred 
inquiries, compelling the employment of 
a secretary and countless postage stamps, 
in order to satisfy the demands of pros- 
pective campers, 
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Of all the attributes of the wilderness 
traveler, the writer places sense of direc- 
tion as the prime requisite for him who 
would become a true woodsman depend- 
ing upon himself rather than on guides. 
He says, “The faculty is largely devel- 
oped, of course, by much practice; but it 
must be inborn. Some men possess it; 
others do not—-just as some men have a 
mathematical bent, while to others figures 
are always a despair. It is a sort of 
extra, having nothing to do with criterions 
of intelligence or mental development, 
like the repeater movement in a watch. 
A highly educated or cultured man may 
lack it; the roughest possess it. Some 
who have never been in the woods or 
mountains acquire in the space of a vaca- 
tion a fair facility at picking a way; 
and I have met a few who have spent 
their lives on the prospect trail, and who 
were still, and always would be, as help- 
less as the newest city dweller. It is a 
gift, a talent. If you have its germ, you 
can become a traveler of the wide and 
lonely places. If you have it not, you 
may as well resign yourself to guides.” 

This book is clearly the result of the 
writer’s personal experiences, and as such 
should be an invaluable guide to all 
camping parties. He is not radical in his 
views, but believes in taking precautions 
and in carrying to the wilderness all 
reasonable comforts possible. He com- 
ments on the boastful man who foolishly 
endures hardships, and says: “He has 
mistaken utterly the problem of the 
wilderness. The wild life is not to test 
how much the human frame can endure— 
although that often enough happens—but 
to test how well the human wits, backed 
by an enduring body, can answer the 
question of comfort. Comfort means 


minimum equipment; comfort means 
bodily ease. The task is to balance, to 
reconcile these apparently opposing 
ideas.” 

+ 


Ir HER present plans 
are carried out, Mary 
Austin will spend the 
winter in Rome and Paris, joining the 
California literary colony already there, 
which includes Chester Bailey Fernald, 


To Rome to Write 
of California 
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Elizabeth Gerberding and others. Mrs. 
Austin is working on a romantic tale, the 
scene of which is at Carmel, that little 
town on the Monterey peninsula, near 
which Padre Junipero Serra, a century 
ago, located the Mission San Carlos del 
Rio Carmelo. Her latest novel, “A Com- 
mon Story,” dealing with contemporary 
California, will be issued as a holiday 
publication. She has also been busy with 
play writing and the dramatization of 
her novel, “Isidro,” which first appeared 
in the Atlantic. It is to be put on the 
Boston stage during the coming winter. 
“The Coyote Doctor,’ a play written 
jointly with Elmer Harris, has been with- 
drawn from the market to make way for 
another Indiah play, which just at pres- 
ent, as Mrs. Austin states, “is in the 
hands of such a very great lady that I 
am not at liberty to name her.” 


+ 


Two little volumes by W. R. Ruther- 
ford, “Cheeriness,” and ““A Look On the 
Brighter Side” (A. M. Robertson), 
brought out during the past summer, are 
just the proper size and quality for holi- 
day consumption. Here are essays and 
poems and kindly advice dexterously 
mingled with the proper proportions of 
goodness sufficient to satisfy the season’s 
demands. 


+ 


Just a holiday book for children is 
“A Child’s Book of Abridged Wisdom” 
(Paul Elder), by Childe Harold, by 
which pen name Edward Salisbury Field 
seeks to conceal his identity. The author 
browses in the same pasture with Oliver 
Herford and Gelett Burgess, and _ his 
wisdom is as hopelessly comical as his wit. 
His first drawings, and insane, but 
entertaining verses were first contributed 
to SuNsET some years ago, since which 
time his work has been steadily drawing 
him up toward the top round of the great 
ladder. ; 


+ 


Tue well known chapter on “The Sea- 
Fogs,” from Stevenson’s “The Silverado 
Squatters,” has been chosen for the first 
volume of a new Western Classic series 
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(Paul Elder & Company). The book is 
most attractive, itself “cowled in the gray 
of the Franciscan.” The foreword is by 
Professor Thomas R. Bacon, of the Uni- 
versity of California, and the frontispiece 
by Albertine Randall Wheelan, another 
of the clever Californians adopted 
recently by New York. 


- 
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Durine September, 
Los Angeles gave 
greeting to the humor- 
ists of the nation, so far as they are 
represented in the American Press 
Humorists Association. The men who 
add to the gaiety of nations by pungent 
paragraph and jocular jingle, met amid 
the orange blossoms and cucumber trees 
of the metropolis of the Southwest, and 
made motions and adopted resolutions 
just as stupid, ordinary folks might 
do. The fact that they decided that 
pearl might rhyme with girl, or that ferry 
should rhyme with very or that members 
of the association should never work more 
than eight hours, does not concern the 
outside public so much as the suspension 
from the association of E. A. Brininstool, 
one of their number, on a charge of mis- 
appropriating another man’s alleged 
poem. The jokester who was said to have 
suffered acute mental anguish was Judd 
Lewis, of the Houston, Texas, Post, but 
Mr. Lewis, himself, who chanced to be 
present, treated the matter in the gay 
manner of his profession. Another man, 
no less a personage than Mr. Gillilan, 
who rose on the wings of fame for hav- 
ing written that soulful poem with the 
refrain, “On again, off again, on again, 
Finnigan,” charged that the Los Angeles 
jokester had borrowed and forgotten to 
return, one section of the title of a poem 
which he had once composed. Another 
Los Angeles member, a Mr. Searight 
(evidently .misnamed) insisted on carry- 


Serious Humorists 
in Convention 
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ing out the joke of suspending his fellow 
rhymer and townsman, and it was so 
ordered by the convention, the vote on the 
momentus affair being put to the entire 
convention and resulting in the balloting 
of two for suspension and one against! 

To the outside layman it would seem 
that these merry humorists in convention 
must have absorbed foolish powders prior 
to getting together and solemnly going 
through such serious spasms. Dr. Robert 
J. Burdette, venerable and _ respectable 
joker that he is, tried vainly to upset the 
apple cart, but the convention, it seems, 
would have none of him. While the 
action seems like the crowning joke which 
one might expect from a convention of 
humorists, yet the fact of sending the 
news abroad over the country that Mr. 
Brininstool stands suspended for what 
might be construed as a dishonorable 
action, makes the situation an unfair as 
well as an unpleasant one for him. It is 
the joyful duty of Sunset Magazine 
right at this point, to say that Mr. Brinin- 
stool—his name alone suggests a yard or 
two of smiles—has been for years one of 
this magazine’s most welcomed and appre- 
ciated contributors. In these pages have 
been printed his poems of joy and of 
pathos, »:d countless letters to the editor 
have told of his far reaching influence. 
To put the stigma of suspension or 
expulsion—an action that may be mis- 
understood or misinterpreted, unless the 
most convincing proof of dare-devilish 
plagiarism were given—upon a writer 
who is dependent upon his writings for 
his living, was a performance not only 
unworthy but more or less ridiculous. 
The Los Angeles press immediately burst 
forth in a series of editorials concerning 
poetical pickpockets—but nearly all com- 
ing to the defense of Mr. Brininstool, 
and the entire literary atmosphere was 
decidedly cloudy in consequence of this 
gathering of serious minded humorists. 
To the onlooker, at this distance, it 
would seem that these journalistic jokers 
had better form a union and adopt a 
series of iron-clad rules to govern their 
class of reinforced concrete construction. 
Such rules might be salable, too—if not 
to Puck they might get into the North 
American Review. 
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Tue latest collection 
of poems by Louis 

mae Thee bacsaniine ~< oa 
called “Through Painted Panes and 
Other Poems,” has been brought out by 
A. M. Robertson. It contains a number 
of poems, musical, graceful and pathetic. 
That which gives title to the book is this: 


Robertson’s Latest 


Through painted panes a glory flows 
And over aisle and altar throws 
Soft floods of crimson, blue, and gold, 
Till silent forms, in sculpture stoled, 
Seem waking from a long repose. 


Ah, how the tinted marble glows! 

For every cheek now wears a rose, 
And each white face seems aureoled 
* Through painted panes. 


These weird word-weavers who disclose 
Strange things to us in rhyme or prose, 
Who conjure up the dead and cold, 
Or Life’s great varied page unfold, 
Their art is but a light that shows 

Through painted panes. 


Another oft-quoted is the following: 


With cap and bells, day after day, 
With jester’s jolly part I play. 
Yes, “Motley is the only wear,” 
The only fabric that will bear 
Time’s touch or turn Fate’s frown away. 


The wisest in the world are they, 

Earth’s laughter-loving ones, who stray 
Along through life from year to year, 
With cap and bells. 


A laugh our sorrow can allay, 
A sigh our merriment can slay; 
Give me the jest that’s not a jeer, 
Give me the smile that’s not a sneer, 
And you may crown me till I’m gray 
With cap and bells. 


+ 


In a volume of one hundred and ten 
pages, titled “Camping and Tramping 
with Roosevelt” (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company), John Burroughs, man, ideal- 
ist, and nature lover, tells what he knows 
of the President’s natural history bent 
and knowledge. The notes are interest- 
ing, not only because they show the many 
sided character of Mr. Roosevelt, but 
they tell the reader in Mr. Burroughs’ 
delightful manner, many incidents of the 
land of out-of-doors, The book includes 
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the much-talked-about essay, “Pres- 
ident Roosevelt As a Nature-lover and 
Observer.” There is just a suggestion 
of Boswell about some of these notes, 
but there is enough real history given by 
the writer to keep up the interest entirely 
independent from personalities. 
a 

Bartey Muiuviarp, author of ‘The 
Lure O’Gold,” “She of the West,” 
besides other novels and short stories, 
and until recently the editor of the 
Cosmopolitan, is located at Palisade, 
New Jersey, where he is devoting his 
entire time to writing stories and essays. 
He spent the summer in the Maine woods, 
and writes to friends here of the bright 
outlook for literary labors. Mr. Millard 
likes to do his writing in the open, under 
a tree with a board in his lap for table. 
Armed with this, with a pencil and pad 
of paper, he will stroll from the house, 
and wherever the inclination takes him 
sit down and work. “The Relation of 
Legs to Literature,” a delightful little 
essay, which has been published in the 
Critic, had its suggestion from this 
custom. 

+ 
“Che Wattersons”’ a has _ 
by Willem Mirebet "Y ecident into the 
possession of “The 
Wattersons,” by William Mirabel (pub- 
lished by himself), should skip the 
preface if he desires to read the whole 
book. In this foreword, Mr. Mirabel 
gives a sketch of his characters, in detail, 
of his plot, and intentions, with an expla- 
nation, or apology, of the lack of a 
regular publisher. The preface ends with 
the following paragraph: 

“Hence an author, imbued with one 
atom of self-respect is obliged to ignore 
as non-existent that tribe of greedy 
parasites who, with brazen effrontery 
masquerade as the conservators of all 
that is best and purest in literature, when 
they are but the bumptious propagators 
(commercial hogs) of dull mediocrity to 
whose sordid plane they singly seek to 
level all down.” 

Out Macmillan, Harpers; Houghton, 
Mifflin! Mr. Mirabel will have none 
of you. 




















THE VICTOR 


By James Hopper 
Author of “Caybigan,” “The Failure,” etc. 


sombre redwood grove. The fire of 

the jinks was burning low, much 
of the hilarity of the jinks was gone out 
of our hearts, and we were speaking 
vaguely of illusions that die. Sommer- 
ville, the timid old man, told us this: 


ie was past midnight in Bohemia’s 


When quite young yet, by a gracious 
trick of Fate, there was given to me 
something very precious which ever since 
has been with me—a memory, warm 
within my soul, intimate, clinging, and 
consoling. I said it was by chance. As 
a matter of fact, whether I should or 
should not have this gift depended upon 
whether I should accept or refuse an 
invitation to dinner. And I was only 
sixteen. 

We were outing, six of us, all boys, 
on the shores of the Pacific. We had 
pitched our camp in the depths of a little 
cafion running at right angles to a bay. 
It was a pretty place, mysterious with 
a thickness of growth—mostly rounded 
waves of laurels, with here and there a 
sequoia rising like a blue exclamation 
point; the bay lay at the mouth of the 
gulch, placid and shimmering, the lan- 
guid currents tracing upon it their oily 
arabesques—and so silent that the play 
of a pair of oars in the tholes was rever- 
berated from shore to shore. 

In this sylvan retreat we were rough- 
ing it, grimly. We were at the age of 
contempt for the graces of civilization— 


and of femininity. We had no tents, no 
cots, no pillows. We rolled up on the 
ground in our blankets (and they were 
insufficient) and all attempts to soften 
the bony asperities of old Mother Earth, 
which branded us nightly, were hooted 
down with implacable irony. The kitchen 
utensils consisted of a coffeepot and a 
frying-pan. The frying-pan served to 
fry, boil, parboil, bake and roast; tilted 
toward the fire, it made biscuits and 
bread, but most of the time it was dan- 
cing at the end of a dexterous arm and 
flopping endless files of pancakes which 
vanished one after the other, with weird 


regularity, down insatiable maws. The 
commissary, of course, was rigidly 
limited to coffee, bacon, and flour. The 


fiction was that Game (with a capital G) 
supplied the rest. As a matter of fact 
the Game failed to materialize; our nim- 
rodian proclivities seemed always satis- 
fied with a few pleasant hours spent in 
oiling and polishing, snapping triggers, 
and gazing at a wafer of blue sky 
through shining barrels. We had elimi- 
nated other artifices of effete life. Tooth 
brushes, smuggled into our packs by 
brooding mothers, had become ramrod 
ends; scented soap was used for the 
dishes, and the care of face and body 
had been simplified to a daily dip into 
the salt bay—which somehow failed to 
remove the smudgy masks that inevitably 
accompany exaggerated bacon diet and 
violent campfires. 
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So it was that when Alex Gordon 
came into camp with the news that we 
had been invited to dinner by the Stan- 
nards, there was a commotion. 

I can still see him—a freckled, snub- 
nosed lad, with big china-blue eyes, and 
red hair that stood up stiff like the 
cropped mane of a pony. He burst into 
camp, his face screwed up into an 
expression of disgust which, somehow, 
immediately struck us as insincere. ‘Gol 
darn it!’ he said, whining as with a sense 
of irreparable injury; “gol darn it, now 
we've got to go to dinner at the Stan- 
nards !”” 

He rushed on headlong in a torrent 
of explanation. It wasn’t his fault. He 
hadn’t been near their old cottage, no, 
sir, nor their cafion, either. They made 
him sick, anyway. Couldn’t a fellow be 
walking along the road looking for quail 
without running into the whole darned 
bunch? Yes, the whole darned bunch, 
that’s what he had run into—walking 
along talking like magpies, and picking 
posies. Posies! (he spit). Right slap 
into them. Couldn’t make any kind of a 
get-away. And Mrs. Stannard knew his 
mother—that was the worst of it; she 
wanted them to come to dinner—oh, hell! 

He stopped, breathless, looked about 
lim fiercely and dropped his eyes to 
the ground, for we ringed him with a 
silence full of suspicion. 

You see, the Stannards were of the 
aristocrats of the other valley. By 
climbing upon the ridge to the south of 
us, we could look down into a little cafion 
that was the twin of ours—with the same 
rounded waves of laurel on the slopes, 
the same intricacy of colored and fra- 
grant underwood, the same_ tinkling 
stream at the bottom, fern-belaced, bor- 
dered with aspen engaged in a perpetual 
silvery shivering and the same widening 
out upon the glistening reach of the bay. 
But there was a difference. Here and 
there, in the thicket, upon the laureled 
slopes, or by the singing creeklet, there 
peeped little cottages, white-walled and 
red-reofed. 

This cafion was tabooed. With the 
scheme of our existence, it was in per- 
petual and irritating dissonance for the 
people of Madrojio Cajion lived shameful 
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lives—in beds, with mattresses and _pil- 
lows and sheets, beneath roofs; their 
food came in the butcher and baker 
wagons that thrice-weekly tinkled along 
the golden road. And it isn’t easy to 
believe yourself a sombre man of wilder- 
ness when next door, you might say, 
people promenade in_ spotless drill, 
beneath colored parasols. Our only 
defense lay in a complete ignoring of the 
insolent fact. This we did conscien- 
tiously. Madrofio Cafion wasn’t supposed 
to exist; it became a vague limbo peopled 
with shadowy “aristocrats.” It was care- 
fully avoided, even at the pains of long 
detours; sarcasm flagellated him who 
showed any tolerance toward its institu- 
tions; its inhabitants were mentioned 
only with lips curled in contempt. 

And yet at times some one of us ardent 
savages found himself upon the crest 
separating the two worlds; looking down 
the slope he caught through the trees 
colored glimpses of a pink waist, 
maybe, or a white skirt; a tinkle of 
laughter came to him, a strumming of 
guitars, and, if it were near sunset, per- 
haps a delicate whiff of effete cookery. 
These flitting impressions were apt to 
leave him full of an obscure melancholy. 

“Gol darn it, I tell you I couldn’t help 
it,” Gordon burst forth again with 
violence. I just ran into them, right slap 
into them. I suppose a fellow can’t 
walk along the road now without bump- 
ing into a lot of females and getting 
invited to dinner He swore gloom- 
ily, but somehow without conviction, and 
we, seated in a circle, surrounded him 
with a silent but implacable accusation. 

“Well, we don’t need to go, do we?” 
said at length George Page. He was an 
uncompromising guardian of our doc- 
trines. 

“You bet I won’t go!’ roared Gordon. 
“Aw, let’s not go,” vawped the rest. 
And then, the thing being fully settled, 
we remained seated there, not quite 
satisfied. 

As for me, oh, lordie! I was just 
vibrating—vibrating with an _ obscure, 
poignant and sweet excitement. I know 
now what was the matter. There at the 
threshold of my manhood, hinging upon 
that absurd question—whether we should 
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THE VICTOR 


go or not go to that dinner—was being 
decided for me something of real impor- 
tance—whether or not I should have the 
gift of which I have spoken, the precious 
thing that has been with me ever since, 
a—what shall I call it?—a little flame— 
of dream, of illusion and _ tenderness 
—burning in the innermost sanctuary of 
my being—-silent, secret, unquenchable. 

For some time before, in th evening, 
when supposed to be after a raccoon, I 
had crossed the dividing ridge, had 
dropped through the laurels into 
Madrojio Cajion, and suddenly had come 
upon a clearing in the center of which 
a campfire crackled. The picture is 
etched into my brain. The flame, sooty- 
red, leaped up in a cone that diminished 
into a fluid thread far up in the leaves, 
which shrunk sensitively; in the out- 
skirts of the glow indistinct forms were 
lounging, but fair within, in a glory of 
light, there sat an unforgettable girl. 
She was sitting against a log, her hands 
clasped about her knees, her head bent 
down a little to one side, in an attitude 
of sweet brooding; a cloak enveloped her, 
a wonderful cloak of purple velvet, I 
decided, and upon this her loosened hair 
fell shimmeringly, following the slope 
of the shoulders, their line of adorable 
pensiveness—leaping to the log, curving 
around it, and then rippling out upon 
the ground—a fabulous golden cascade. 

I had not stayed to see more—just 
that rapid, unreal and superb vision, and 
I had fled, panic-stricken. But a few 
days later I saw her again. It was 
morning; I was following a path along 
the ridge between the two cafions, when 
out of a cross-trail she suddenly stepped 
out before me. That is another picture 
I have never forgotten. She had on a 
short skirt with long tawny leggins, a 
blue flannel waist, turned down at the 
neck and rolled up to the elbows, and 
poised in her right hand, she held a small 
rifle, dainty as a toy. For a second we 
were so near that I fancied I felt upon 
my cheek her breathing, warm, caressing. 
I saw her face, pale—a sort of glazed 
paleness, with an azure tint in it, and, 
beneath, an undercurrent of rose—and 
her eyes, blue, violet-blue, with a liquid- 
ity to them, like a western star seen 
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through the dew at dawn. And then with 
a lithe, resolute movement, she went on 
down her path, at right angles to mine, 
treading the ground firmly but noise- 
lessly, colored and graceful, while I 
plunged on my way, red-faced, suddenly 
clumsy-footed, crashing along like a 
rhinoceros. 

So you see the reason of my excite- 
ment. While those materialistic com- 
panions of mine were debating a question 
of food, they were in fact deciding for 
me my spiritual fate. Would I come 
near that fairy-creature of the campfire, 
that nymph of the dewy woods? Was I 
to be near her, to speak to her, hear the 
sound of her voice, come under her gaze? 

We were still seated in a circle. It 
had been settled that we would not go to 
that fateful dinner—yet a vague dis- 
satisfaction seemingly rooted us there. 
Suddenly Gordon said, still with his 
extraordinary angry manner, “They’re 
going to have chicken and dumplings.” 

That was like the tap of the test-tube 
which decides the reluctant chemical 
reaction. Immediately, we knew that we 
wanted to go to that dinner, wanted to 
tremendously. But by this time, you 
know, it was a difficult matter to bring 
about, one of utmost delicacy. We were 
trapped by our code, by our solemn 
declarations. So we remained silent, 
covertly watching each other, like starv- 
ing men on a desert island who, sitting 
in a circle, patiently wait for the word, 
now inevitable, which must come sooner 
or later, crystallizing the brooding horror 
in the mind of each. . 

Finally it was Gordon who, through 
greater heroism, or perhaps because of a 
faculty to visualize that made chicken 
and dumplings more vividly alluring than 
to us, sacrificed himself. He said noth- 
ing—merely walked to his clothesbag 
and, drawing from it a tie once relegated 
to it in profound disdain, began to 
smooth it out upon a convenient rock. 

“Going?” we queried. 

“Yes, going,’ he answered with 
gloom; “got to. Her mother knows my 
mother.” 

We, also, started to get ready, but 
with heavily assumed reluctance. We 
pretended that he had forced our hands, 
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and cast slurs upon his fall from prin- 
ciple; but he soon spoiled our game. 
“You fellows don’t need to go,” he said; 
“T’m the one invited. They told me to 
tell you, but I can say I forgot.” 

This hushed us, and we went on with 
our preparations without the support 
of logic. 

They were full of difficulty, those 
preparations. Day by day, since strik- 
ing camp, we had grown more savagely 
contemptuous of sartorial frills; and 
now, suddenly they had become neces- 
sary. Ties were feverishly searched for, 
and when found were like strings. We 
exhumed vut of a pile of trash a piece of 
comb; with this, and the palms of our 
hands, and generous aspersions from a 
bucket of water, we managed to plaster 
our hair tight down both temples in the 
fashion then ruling at the university. Our 
faces called for much work, but unluck- 
ily, we had no looking-glass. We had to 
trust to the solemn declarations of our 
comrades, and even when passed as 
clean, were unable to shake off an 
uneasy distrust at the bottom of our 
hearts. And there were things that were 
irreparable—for instance the variegated 
stripes upon our khaki trousers, result 
of our habit of wiping our long bowie- 
knives across our thighs. 

And all this time—while diligently 
scrubbing my nose, or untwisting a neck- 
tie, or patting a trampled sombrero—my 
being thrilled with a fine exhilaration. 
I soared, inflated with a sense of supe- 
riority. An abyss, I felt, separated me 
from my companions; I belonged to 
upper layers. While their cares were of 
the flesh, mine were ethereal; while they 
were drawn by whiffs of things material, 
my soul was being tugged by something 


ineffable. In their minds were pictures 
of chicken and dumplings; in mine 
visions of Her. She, Her, She—the 


capital of these pronouns I felt inter- 
woven with the fibers of my being like 
the water-mark of a fine paper. Oh, I 
thrilled, I tell you! 

I was still in the same spirit when we 
made our start, still in the same spirit 
as we went up the slope, still in the same 
spirit as we reached the crest, our eyes 
plunging down into our new promised 
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land; and then, suddenly, without warn- 
ing, I was seized with a profound and 
inexplicable disgust. 

I don’t know if I can make you under- 
stand—except that you may have had, 
sometime, a similar experience. It began, 
I think, when, passing my hand down 
the back of my head, I felt my hair 
slightly touching the collar of my shirt. 

That’s not a very clear explanation, 
is it? But then, I can only tell you care- 
fully, step by step, what occurred. It’s 
obscure enough even to me. I say I felt 
the back of my hair touching the collar 
of my blue woolen shirt. Now, one of 
my most perfect detestations at that 
time was a man, a frequenter of some of 
my mother’s teas, a sort of pretentious 
esthete, whose long unwashed hair 
always swept the collar of his coat. 
Right away, in a flash, I saw myself 
looking like him. 

As a fact, you know, I wasn’t like him 
—not by a long shot, I hope. But that 
is the way I saw myself. And then, 
immediately, everything else crumbled. 
A minute, a second before, I had been 
to myself a rather picturesque young 
man, with cavalier sombrero subtly 
tilted toward the right eye, with car- 
tridge belt hanging loose at the hip, with 
nice tawny long boots, and a red ban- 
dana, negligently knotted about the neck, 
which enflamed the blue and khaki with 
a pleasing note of color. And now— 
phoo!—just like the blowing-up of a 
soap-bubble—my hair was disgustingly 
long, the sombrero misshapen, the seat 
of my trousers baggy, my boots heel- 
worn and twisting up at the toes, and 
the bandana a bit of impertinence cruelly 
emphasizing these lamentable defects. 

I sat down, right where I was. “I’m 
not going,” I said. ‘“What’s the matter 
now,” said one of the boys with disgust, 
and went on. “Aw, come on,” said the 
next in file, and passed. “Aw, come on,” 
said the others, one by one, as_ they 
passed on. They slid down the slope, 
into the cafion. From among the trees 
they called me a _ few times—and 
then they were gone. 

Through the turmoil of my more severe 
emotions, I was aware of a distinct 
shock at their lack of insistence in the 
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I suppose that, within me, I 


matter. 
wanted them to return and assure me 
that my hair was all right, my sombrero 
a dream, my boots picturesque, my ban- 


dana splendid, but they didn’t. They 
were tired of complicated psychologistics. 
They were after chicken and dumplings 
—not studies in soul states. 

But you see, that settled it for me. 
I might have emerged from my mood 
and, properly beseeched, gone on. But 
now, with this humiliating unconcern of 
theirs, this unwarrantable assumption 
that my moral problem was not a serious 
one and that I would come anyway, the 
thing was as impossible as if I had been 
chained to the rock upon which I sat. 

And so I did not go—lI never went. 
I stayed up there on my knoll till the 
darkness fell, gloom of the universe 
upon gloom of my soul. Through the 
trees I could catch the vague glow of the 
campfire. Snatches of song came to me, 
tinklings of guitars. A vision of a fairy 
creature, with hair cascade of gold upon 
purple cloak, tugged at my heart. I 
brooded. A melancholy not all unpleas- 
ant, maudlin at times to the point of 
damp eyelashes, dissolved my being. 

Ah, me!—that is all. That is all I 
have of it now—a sadness, vague and 
very sweet. And yet I think sometimes 
that this is what I have obtained most 
precious out of life. After midnight 
they came back. From my blanket, into 
which I had sneaked ahead of them, I 
heard them tell of it. They had 
had a fine, time; they had feasted, they 
had sung. They had spoken to her, 
laughed with her, some had touched her 
—the wonderful creature of my dream— 
and it hit me like a sacrilege, their want 
of reverence, their lack of holy wonder 
at it. They had not gotten the essence; 
after all, it was mine, mine alone, the 
Essence. 

And, do you know, I never saw her 
again—never saw her nearer. Some of 
them did, and Gordon, several years 
later, married her. And what do you 
suppose came to him and to her? Ah, 
me! I think I know. To them there 
came the disillusions and the bitterness 
of love that dies—of love that fails, 
smoulders, sparks anew, smoulders, goes 
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out even while with consternation the 
two crouch about it, watching with eyes 
weary and lifeless, their cold breaths 
seeking to fan it, their cold hands seek- 
ing to protect it from the icy blasts of 
Time that will not be denied, that will 
kill their poor little flame. To them 
came, I suppose, the aches, the tears, the 
dolorous scenes; the pitiful inevitable 
quibbles—the you-do-not-love-me’s, the 
it-is-you-who-loves-no-longer. And then 
later, the readjustment, the bovine pla- 
cidity that comes with the cessation of 
all effort toward the ideal, the somnolent 
peace of him who asks no longer aught 
from life but the comfort of a decently 
ordered house, of fairly well-cooked 
dinners; of her whose soul-urgings have 
come to settle upon the obtaining of a 
sufficient allowance, a good cook, and 
enough of solid prosperity to be envied 
of other wives. 

But to me, you see, was given the 
imperishable; she has remained mine, 
mine to evoke. She is there, in the glow 
of the campfire; I see the glisten of her 
hair upon the purple cloak, the adorable 
curve of her neck bent in sweet pensive- 
ness; I see her again in the dewy morn, 
I see her pale gentle face with its tints 
of azure and rose, its violet eyes shining 
as with a suspicion of tears, as with an 
all-embracing tenderness, I see the light 
firm tread of her feet, the lithe balancing 
of her waist as she plunges into the 
thicket. These visions are mine, insep- 
arably mine; through life they have been 
with me, and with them a feeling at 
the bottom of my soul, sweet, intimate 
and consoling—that which Life has 
given me of most precious—and mine 
only, mind you, because one day at the 
threshold of my manhood, in a_ burst 
of—what, childish cussedness? or was 
it with the solemn warning touch upon 
my shoulder of an all-wise, all-kind 
Guardian? I drew back from a dinner 
of chicken and dumplings, and hugged 
to me my dream, inviolate. 

® * ® 

We laughed, and he blushed through 
his white whiskers; and then, gazing into 
the incandescent ashes of the fire, we 
nodded, half with sleep, half with sol- 
emn comprehension. 
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A SONG OF YE HOLLY 


Mayke fast ye shutter, throw ye latch, 
Gaunt Care shall staye without, sir! 
We'll trill ye carol, troll ye catch, 
And have her turn about, sir! 
So lyfte your voice and raise your cup 
As Sybil hangs ye holly-o; 
We'll join ye host and cry ye toast 
“A figge for Melancholy-o!” 
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A truce to mem’ries grimme and grave— 
What tho’ our share be double? 
Adversity’s a sorrye knave, 
And Woe is but a bubble! 
So lyfte your voice and raise your cup 
As Sybil hangs ye holly-o; 
We'll join ye host and cry ye toast: 
“A figge for Melancholy-o!” 
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We're Folly’s children, all, this nyghte. 
gad! I’m frank to vowe, sir, 
Such sparkling eye nor spirit lyghte 
You’ve ever seen till nowe, sir! 
So lyfte your voice and raise your cup 
As Sybil hangs ye holly-o; 
We'll join ye host and cry ye toast: 
“A figge for Melancholy-o!” 


BARNETT FRANKLIN. 
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CALIFORNIA’S CHRISTMAS FLOWER 
(See cover design) 


T Yule-tide there is usually a paucity 

of flowers, more marked, perhaps, than 
at any other period of the year and one that 
may be depended on for the season’s decora- 
tions is of especial interest, the more so if of 
unquestioned decorative value. Possessing, as 
it does, all these points of excellence it is not 
to be wondered at that the poinsettia has 
come to be known, throughout California at 
least, as the Christmas flower. In years of 
early winter rains freely interspersed with 
warm sunny days and nights free from frosts 
the poinsettia thrives in California with an 
almost tropical luxuriance. 

In winter it loves our warmer exposures for 
it is native to the Mexican tropics and Central 
America, though generally at a considerable 
altitude, so that the average Los Angeles 
wintry weather is quite suitable to its season 
of blossom. 

That conditions are not ideal is proven by 
the fact that it reaches its highest develop- 
ment in tropical India at an elevation greater 
than five thousand feet and where the season’s 
rainfall is fully twice that of Los Angeles and 
vicinity. 

Unless planted in the sunniest spots it 
becomes too weak and spindly in its growth 
to produce large heads of flowers or develop 
that depth of crimson which constitutes its 
chief charm. Aside from sunshine and a 
copious supply of water it needs a well- 
drained soil, equable temperature and protec- 
tion from winds. Under these ideal conditions 
it forms heads of flaming scarlet or crimson 
which easily make it the most striking floral 
object in the holiday gardens, one that arrests 
the attention and compels the admiration of 
all. 

Not all poinsettias are grown in the open, 
however, for there is a heavy demand all over 
the state for low, compact, pot plants of 
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many flowering heads. To obtain these, plants 
grown from cuttings either during the present 
season or the year before are used. In mid- 
summer they are heavily cut back to a sturdy 
framework in the case of yearlings or the 
newly rooted cuttings have their terminal 
growths pinched off to make them branch 
freely in compact form. They are grown with 
ordinary care in the open until a month or six 
weeks before Christmas when they are 
brought into the greenhouse and liberally fed 
with liquid manure; which deepens the color 
and improves the texture of flower, bracts 
and foliage. Right here it seems proper to 
remark that the flowers of the poinsettia are 
little cup-shaped blossoms about a quarter of 
an inch across, and pure yellow in color. 
The large flame-colored heads so much 
admired are in reality colored leaves slightly 
modified in form, or what the botanist would 
call “subtending floral bracts.” These heads 
are cut with stems from two to three feet 
long, put into water as quickly as possible 
(they wilt or “flag” very soon after picking, 
especially if the weather is warm) and are 
then ready for use. The demand for them 
during Christmas week usually far exceeds 
the supply and has led to placing on the 
market each winter artificial poinsettias of 
brilliant hue, though in no wise approaching 
the natural product in any essential point. 

The botanical name of the poinsettia is 
euphorbia pulcherrima and it is only one of 
about a thousand species, many of them 
nearly as beautiful and others far more 
curious. The most closely allied species is 
E. heterophylla, an annual with more or less 
flame-colored bracts not wholly unlike our 
subject but not comparable with it in size or 
beauty of individual heads. This annual 
ranges from the eastern United States down 
to the central part of South America. 

The poinsettia is at best but a short-lived 
plant, though stumps a score of years in age 
may be found in and out of Los Angeles. 
Every few years the tops die down to the 
main trunk, often to within a few inches of 
the ground and new sprouts start out some 
time between October and early spring, or 
during the blooming season. It seems impos- 
sible to train the plant in any way which will 
allow a shrub to be built up of twenty years’ 
consecutive growth. With all its shortcomings 
and demands for care it is a beautiful and 
popular shrub and without it Christmas dec- 
orations would lack both tone and _ finish. 
Double forms and also plants having white 
or yellow bracts have been introduced but 
have never become popular and are merely 
regarded as garden curios. 

Ernest Braunton. 


THE LARGEST TURQUOISE MINE 


HE Azure turquoise mine in the Burro 

Mountains of New Mexico is the largest 
turquoise mine in the world. So little is 
known of the actual production of turquoise, 
and so easily is the gem imitated, that the 
public is more ignorant in regard to the real 
value of turquoise than of that of any 
other gem. 

It is popularly supposed that the most 
valuable turquoise comes from Persia. This 
is an idea fostered, perhaps, by the dealers 
who realize the distinction the word foreign 
generally adds to an article of value, and 
which makes possible a further increase in 
price. 

As a matter of fact, most of the turquoise 
sold in the United States is of home pro- 
duction. It is found in California, Nevada, 
Alabama, Colorado, Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, but the finest grade is obtained from the 
Azure mine. 

The modern discovery of this mine occurred 
in the late ’70s. Previous to that time, no 
doubt centuries ago, the mine had been 
worked by Indians, or a prehistoric people. 
It was by means of the old dumps, and cer- 
tain stone and flint implements, that the 
modern discovery was made by an old pros- 
pector, Nicholas Rascome. Mr. Rascome 
picked up stone and flint hammers lying 
imbedded in chips of the mother stone from 
which turquoise is obtained. Many grades of 
sandstone in small pieces readily held in the 
hand testified to the method of polishing 
the stones after the laborious effort of chip- 
ping the turquoise out of the porphyry, and 
a small, grooved, highly polished piece, per- 
fectly curved, would indicate the means of 
final perfection of the gems by hand. 

In 1882 Mr. Rascome took a partner into 
the enterprise, and the mine was worked by 
them until 1890, when it was purchased for 
$4000 by the New York company which still 
owns and operates the mine. For several 
years this company would not allow visitors 
to the mine, but recently this rule has been 
modified, and many have succeeded in 
entering this remarkable place. 

The entrance to the Azure mine is one of 
the most remarkable mine openings in the 
country. It is an enormous cut one thousand 
feet long, sixty feet across the bottom, one 
hundred and fifty feet across the top, and 
seventy-five feet deep. It is called the Santa 
Fe cut, and a narrow gauge line of track runs 
through it into the mine. There are ten miles 
of levels in the Azure mine. 

Turquoise is not mined with any sort of 
precision, as the gem occurs sporadically. 
One blast of dynamite may show a valuable 








pocket or vein, while ten others may fail to 
disclose a single stone of value. In pockets, 
seams and lenses the blue stone occurs, and 
some of the finest pieces are found in nug- 
gets. No attempt is made to timber a tur- 
quoise mine, save after the most temporary 
fashion, as the levels are practically aban- 
doned after one search and allowed to cave 
in or to stand deserted. 

The interior of a turquoise mine is beauti- 
ful; the exquisite veins of blue set in the 
lighter porphyry, with here and there a lens 
of dark blue, a seam of green, or a 
splash of pale blue on a darker surface. The 
colors vary from deep blue to pale green. 
Wonderful forms may be discovered in the 
delicate tracery, and the changing color is a 
continual lure after that  will-o’-the-wisp, 
“true blue.” For the value of the turquoise 
lies in its color and hardness, and more 
especially is the former quality difficult to 
find. Turquoise of the first grade is more 
rare than the diamond of the same class. 
It is said that in the city of New York, not 
twenty pieces of perfect turquoise may be 
found. It is not on the market. 

About twelve years ago the Elizabeth 
pocket was found in the Azure mine. In 
this pocket, which occurred near the surface, 
was found perfect blue turquoise equaling 
any ever found in Persia, and excelling any 
found in America. This grade was sold at 
twenty dollars a carat wholesale, and it is 
supposed that the Azure Company sold no 
less than five million dollars’ worth of the 
turquoise. To have placed all this quantity 
of flawless gem on the market was, of course, 
impossible, and it is supposed that much of 
this turquoise is still hoarded by the dealers 
in New York. Not since that time has any 
turquoise of the same grade been discovered. 
Because of the ignorance in regard to the 
value of the various grades of turquoise, 
much that is almost worthless is sold at a 
large price. 

Turquoise often fades when brought into 
contact with the fresh air, or light. Of deep- 
est blue in the mine, half a day’s exposure 
to light will turn it into a pale green, so that 
a careful color test must be made of each 
piece of stone considered worthy of. trial. 
An immersion in water will often renew the 
color of turquoise, but the effect is not 
lasting. 

No gem is so cleverly imitated. The made 
turquoise may have a perfect color and may 
be capable of a higher polish than any but 
the finest gems. A good imitation turquoise 
can not be discovered by any but a gem 
expert, accustomed to the handling of polished 
stone. 
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Turquoise matrix has come into such vogue 
the past few years for brooches, rings and 
other personal ornaments, that its production 
is given as much study as that of the perfect 
stone. There are three kinds of matrix. The 
first is the sort veined with iron; the second, 
half rock and half turquoise clearly defined, 
and the third is mottled, a dark blue spot 
on a lighter background, or vice versa. The 
mottled variety is often very beautiful and 
brings a dollar and twenty-five cents a carat 
wholesale. It is generally found to contain 
fifty per cent pure turquoise. 

Second grade gems are much used for a 
cheaper grade of ornaments, and sell at from 
fifty to seventy-five cents a carat. The tur- 
quoise is often so incrusted in stone that fifty 
per cent of the gem is lost in the cutting. 
All good grade turquoise is marked, each 
company having a trademark which is 
intended to protect the purchaser should the 
gem not prove permanent in color or quality. 
This precaution is of comparatively recent 
date, and has done much to popularize 
the gem by protecting the inexperienced 
purchaser. BertHa CroweELt. 


* 


INDIAN RELICS NEAR 
SAN FRANCISCO 


N INTERESTING bulletin, by Dr. Max 

Uhle, just issued by the University of 
California, gives the result of several years 
excavation instituted in 1902 by Professor 
Merriam and the writer of the bulletin, with 
funds provided by Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. 
The mound examined was probably first 
observed by the famous traveler, Fages, in 
1774, and now forms a conspicuous feature 
of the recreation grounds known as Shell- 
mound Park in Alameda county near 
Berkeley. This location was selected that the 
inhabitants might avail themselves of the 
fresh water flowing in the nearby creek 
known as Temescal. The mound, like others, 
was not, as is often erroneously stated, a 
burial ground, but rather the site for dwelling 
places or abodes for the living. There are, 
indeed, indications of some few burials having 
been made in the vicinity; but these are to be 
explained by the fact that many tribes of a 
low grade of civilization follow the custom 
of burying their dead underneath their feet 
in the ground upon which they live, in order 
to protect the graves against disturbance, 
and also to enjoy the protection of the spirits 
of the dead against their enemies. 

Dr. Uhle and Professor Merriam com- 
menced their work with an excavation on the 
western slope of the mound facing the bay. 
From this point they made at the outset a 
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lateral cutting; the trench thus started was 
continued underground by a tunnel whose 
terminal point sank twelve feet below the 
level of the bay. The porosity of the soil 
compelled the scientists to timber and sheath 
the sides of the tunnel; while the constant 
flow of water rendered resort to a small hand 
pump necessary. Following the completion 
of the tunnel an upper vertical cut was made 
to provide a view of all the strata contained 
in the mound, which were ten in number. 
Among the constituents of the mound may 
be mentioned shells, of which oyster, mussel, 
and clam predominate; bones of a large 
number of animals, among them deer, elk, 
sea-otter, beaver, squirrel, rabbit, wildcat, 
wolf, bear, sea lion, whale, turtle, etc.; fire 
places, known by beds several feet in length 
consisting of charcoal and yellowish ashes, 
which were evidently employed by the Indians 
in the preparation of food; and human 
remains and relics, including the bones of 
men, and various artifacts. 

Ten graves containing skeletons were found 
in the process of excavation, showing that 
during certain periods the custom of burial 
underneath the dwelling places was observed. 
A large number of calcined specimens indi- 
cated that the inhabitants of this region 
practiced cremation of their dead, burying 
all personal belongings with the body. It 
was customary also to throw a liberal supply 
of shell fish into the fire as food for the 
departed on their long journey into the next 
world. The preparation of the graves was 
not elaborate. A simple pit sufficed, and if 
any covering was employed, it must have been 
of perishable materials, for there are now no 
remnants. The bottom of the grave was 
arranged somewhat like a bed, there being 
first of all a layer of charcoal from one-half 
to one inch thick, and above that another layer 
of iron oxide. Upon this the body, with the 
knees drawn up, was laid upon its side, 
clothed with wrappings, and surrounded by 
personal ornaments, and in exceptional cases 
with utensils or implements. For burial the 
body was entirely covered with red earth 
which settled down upon the bones after 
decomposition and is still adhering to them in 
some cases like a thick crust. 

The age of the mound is a matter of con- 
siderable interest. It is evident that the 
people living there depended for food upon 
shells, and in all probability were not agri- 
culturists but fishermen, with perhaps hunting 
as a secondary occupation. Their implements 
were of the rudest kind, and it seems likely 
that their period was, roughly speaking, that 
of the stone age. Zo-ological, geological, and 
anthropological facts do not preclude the 
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possibility of an age numbering many centu- 
ries; neither do they prove it. Taking into 
account other factors it may be stated that 
so many and so enormous shell mounds must 
have taken centuries in their construction. 
Even the complete development of this 
peculiar mode of existence must have taken 
ages. It is therefore possible to assume that 
the origin of the shell mounds represents a 
historical development of more than a thou- 
sand, possibly many thousand years; they 
may, however, have been inhabited almost to 
the threshold of modern times. The various 
forms of implements, and the diverse methods 
of burial observed in the different strata are 
indicative of an extended series of cultural 
stages. 

Among the artifacts unearthed at the 
Emeryville mound are the following: mortars, 
flat stones, pestles, hammerlike stones, tobacco 
pipes, utensils of bone, horn, and the teeth of 
animals. The bulletin is profusely illustrated 
with carefully prepared engravings. 


* 
BANK DIRECTORS WHO DIRECT 


N WORKING out a solution of the problem 

of bank directors who direct, the Columbia 
Trust Company, of Los Angeles, has evolved 
a system of handling business which so far 
as we know is unique in banking circles. The 
responsibility for the safe conduct of the busi- 
ness of the Columbia Trust Company rests 
upon a board of eleven directors. A room 
especially designated for their use is pro- 
vided; it is guarded by special locks to which 
only the directors have keys; within the room 
are cabinets containing duplicate records of 
the bank’s transactions for the sole use of the 
directors; into these records are carried every 
day every transaction of the bank—every 
loan that is made, every dollar that is 
expended; a complete cash record showing 
the amount of cash in the vaults, the amount 
deposited in other banks, and the amount on 
hand over and above reserves available for 
loans on each day. The result of the system 
is a board of directors who not only perform 
the ordinary duties of directors, but a body 
of men constantly in touch with the minute 
details of the bank’s business, and actively 
engaged in furthering its interests. The labor 
and expense of maintaining the duplicate 
records for the use of the directors has been 
small, and the results obtained have more than 
justified the outlay. It brings home to every 
director the realization of the responsibilities 
which he assumes in becoming a director of a 
bank, and puts him in a position where he 
must see to it personally that no bad business 
creeps into his bank. 
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A DREAM 


I dreamed a dream, a passing dream, 

*Twas wondrous as Aurora’s blush, 
And radiant as shining sun, 

Which tints the cheeks with rosy flush, 
Its gentle music in the heart 

Was sweeter than the breeze’s song, 
*Twas combination of all joys 

For which the human heart doth long. 


Its step was like the falling snow, 
So quietly it won the heart, 

And sat upon its throne within, 
To be of life the higher part. 

This sweetest dream which comes to me 
Is constant as the stars above, 

And fills the heart with sweet content, 
It is the white winged angel, Love. 

Martua SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 


* 
MODERNIZED METHODS 


When my wife brought the baby up, 
She followed modernized advice; 

She sterilized each spoon and cup, 
And fumigated all the ice. 

Each toy and plaything ’round the place 
Received a boric acid bath— 

Yes, wife did rigidly embrace 
The so-called prophylactic path. 


The nursing bottles must be boiled, 
To kill the deadly germs therein; 
And long and earnestly she toiled 
To disinfect each dish and tin. 
The drinking water was not pure 
Unless ’twas aerated first; 
It held bacteria, for sure, 
Or was with deadly typhoid cursed. 


The youngster had a box of sand 
Which had been rendered microbe-proof ; 
And nurse obeyed my wife’s command, 
And from strange children kept aloof. 
“You do not know where they have been,” 
She said, “and I have been advised 
To never let such children in— 
Their clothes are not deodorized.” 


The child received three baths a day 
In water which had been distilled ; 
Wife clung to the new-fangled way— 
All microbe-larve must be killed. 
The picture books were clarified 

In royal antiseptic style, 
By hot air, purged and rarified, 
Devoid of all bacilli vile. 


Yet our babe lacks the healthy look 
Of that small filthy Bronson boy 
Who plays down there beside the brook, 
And makes mud pies with childish joy. 
His eyes shine like the stars at night, 
He’s dirty, but is well and strong. 
My wife declares he is a “fright,” 
And yet, somehow, I fear she’s wrong. 
E. A. Brininstoon. 


. 


OUR TWENTY-ACRE FARM 


Where tall wild oats are waving 
And golden poppies gleam 
I've bought a little home place 
As peaceful as a dream. 
It has a cosy cottage, 
Embow’ring old oak trees, 
*Tis sweet with flow’ring hedges 
With butterflies and bees. 
Look up and smile, dear Katie, 
Life will be full of charm, 
As happy as th’ birds we'll be 
On our twenty-acre farm. 


Sierra’s shining snow peaks, 
A valley fair and wide, 
The song of lark and linnet, 
A blithe and bonny bride; 
The fabled fruits of Eden, 
The golden orange gay, 
And red ’neath vines outreaching 
The grapes of fair Tokay. 
Life will be glad, my Katie, 
And free from care and harm. 
Prosperity will be our lot 
On our twenty-acre farm. 


When will you come, sweet Katie? 
The bluebells are in bloom; 
The lemon trees in flower 
Are spending their perfume. 
The swallows swift are darting, 
The oriole weaves its nest, 
Where willowy oats are waving, 
We'll find Love’s perfect rest. 
Look up and smile, sweet Katie, 
Your head upon my arm, 
As happy as the birds we'll be 
On our twenty-acre farm. 
Liruian H. SuHvuey. 


* 


MODESTO’S MODEL CLUB 


BOUT the beginning of the year 1906, 

J. W. Webb, present secretary of the 
Board of Trade, then somewhat of a new- 
comer to Modesto, California, while admiring 
the attractiveness of the place, the county seat 
of Stanislaus county, was impressed with the 
belief that its sanitation and beautifying 
could still be improved. So he urged, privately 
and through the public press, the desirability 
of organizing a women’s improvement club, 
since he had seen the good effects of a similar 
movement in other places. His persistence, 
finally led to a most successful start. He suc- 
ceeded in interesting Mrs. Alice Dozier and 
Mrs. H. M. Noonan, who had helped to make 
a similar club in Vallejo do very effective 
work. At the first public meeting, April 16, 
1906, composed wholly of women, to consider 
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the question, a complete organization was 
effected with Mrs. Alice Dozier, president; 
Mrs. C. D. Swan, secretary; and Mrs. C. R. 
Tillson, treasurer, and a most encouraging 
membership, including several gentlemen as 
honorary members. Committees for practical 
work and for the encouragement of social 
features were appointed and at once com- 
menced work. This was the first distinctively 
woman’s club that the town had ever had. 
Some people, of course, were dubious as to its 
permanence and practicability. But it soon 
proved to be no mere “fad” or “fashionable 
fancy.” The women went straightforward for 
such objects as the planting of more shade 
trees on the sides of the streets, the increasing 
and improving of gardens and the cleaning up 
of alleys and vacant lots. They early deter- 
mined to supply “a long felt want” in the way 
of a park or parks. The newspapers and 
public spirited men cheerfully responded to 
any requests for suggestions and advice. 
Regular meetings were held at which business 
and sociability alternated. Women from all 
parts of town enrolled as members and added 
to the treasury by the annual fees of twenty- 
five cents initiation, and $1 per year dues. 
While leaving the inception and carrying out 
of this laudable enterprise to the “sisters,” the 
“brethren” generously aided by membership 
fees and in many other ways. 

But the burning question with the Women’s 
Improvement Club was how to secure and 
start a good sized park, to be laid out, planted 
and cared for in the latest and most approved 
way. They interested Messrs. T. K. Beard 
and T. J. Wisecarver, who own a very valuable 
tract near the high school, within the city 
limits. These gentlemen generously donated 
to the club ten acres of good land, easily irri- 
gated, around and through which fine, broad 
driveways have been laid out. When the park 
was publicly dedicated, Congressman Need- 
ham, Superior Judge Fulkerth, the schools and 
teachers and citizens generally participating, 
it was called “Gracada Park” after Mrs. 
Grace Beard and Mrs. Ada Wisecarver. The 
women of this club exercised unusual taste, 
good judgment and indefatigable energy. 
They determined to secure the services of 
John McLaren, the landscape gardener, and 
present superintendent of the Golden Gate 
ark in San Francisco, to lay out the grounds 
in the most artistic manner possible. They 
resolved also to spare no pains or expense in 
obtaining choice shade and ornamental trees 
and shrubs and this they have done. But 
where was the money to come from? The 
increasing amount of funds accruing from 
membership fees would not suffice for planting 
and maintaining the park, especially when 
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Mr. and Mrs. James Enslen generously 
donated enough money for the purchase of an 
adjoining ten acres. Later, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Wilkinson gave three and one-half 
acres in the same locality for an artificial 
lake. So the club with women’s wit and 
ingenuity, devised a grand fiesta. For this 
purpose, the trustees of the grammar school 
permitted the use of the ample grounds 
around the building. These were soon con- 
verted into bowers of rustic and _ floral 
beauty. Committees and sub-committees were 
appointed and set to work, and every legiti- 
mate art and device were called into requisi- 
tion. Fancy booths in imitation of various 
climes, from semi-tropic to arctic, were 
arranged. Every kind of legitimate amuse- 
ment and delectable delicacy, and eatable 
that could inveigle the dollars and dimes from 
masculine purses were called into vogue. They 
secured reduced fares on the railroads. Their 
enthusiasm and the manifest good work they 
were doing easily induced business and _ pro- 
fessional men, officials, and private citizens to 
help in every way, liberally and_ heartily. 
Crowds from all over the county, and beyond, 
thronged the grounds on the three days and 
nights. The net result was a bank deposit of 
$1,700. 

This fiesta has become an annual affair and 
this year, 1907, all citizens vied with each 
other to assist the club. The women evidently 
put on their “thinking caps,” and welcomed 
suggestions and assistance from every quarter. 
So the fiesta was on a larger and more varied 
scale than before. The net receipts were 
$2,700—$1,000 more than the first fiesta 
brought in. At another time, they got up an 
imitation of the old country German beer 
garden—of course no “sticks” in the bever- 
ages; root beer and ginger ale being the 
staple drinks. German costumes, wooden 
shoes, pretzels, limburger cheese and other 
specialties were much in evidence; and the 
receipts swelled the treasury. 

This club is a power for good. Early in its 
career the members induced the supervisors 
to put extra arc lights in the court house park; 
and reduced much talk about property owners 
paving several blocks in the business portion 
to definite action. And this latter has led to 
considerable extension of street improvement. 
They also arranged for, superintended and 
helped in planting several miles of shade trees 
on the public roads. 

The members have become noted for their 
proficiency in beautiful and appropriate 
decorations, and as caterers. So they are 
constantly called upon to help in public recep- 
tions. Their cheerful acquiescence is equaled 
only by their success. At the Homeseeker’s 
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Excursion from Los Angeles, they gave a very 
successful free barbecue at which they fed 
thousands of delighted people. They have 
wisely affiliated with the San Joaquin Valley 
and State Federation of women’s clubs. Some 
of the members are appointed on important 
committees in these larger bodies. 

One of the latest projects is to build a club- 
house which shall be both an ornament and a 
utility. They may join with the Stanislaus 
county Board of Trade, and erect a handsome 


x *k * 


building, suitable for both bodies, on the 
road park at the Southern Pacific depot. 
These indefatigable women propose to make 
a little honest money, “on the side,” 
and then dropping behind the plows, at the 
next necessary cultivating of spare land in 
the Gracada Park, early rose potatoes, which 
are just now worth about $3 per sack. 
women will rise at five o’clock, some fine morn- 
ing and make a “bee” for this work. 


MAGAZINE 


J. W. Wess. 


CITY AND COUNTRY 


By J. M. Carroiy 


“No country life I'll have in mine,” 
Said he to city wed. 

“I'd rather travel ‘down the line’ 
Than Nature’s pathways tread. 


“No poison oak, no sunburn’d skin 
I'll contract here in town; 

No dread of rattler’s fang within 
Such grass as I tread down. 


“No vicious bull with mad desire 
To toss me on his horns; 

No wasp or bee with sting of fire 
My roadway e’er adorns. 


“My music is the city’s din, 
The crowds and lights my scenes; 
The sunless streets my favors win, 
Stone grays excel the greens.” 


And yet every 


The city pours its summer host 
Upon the country fields, 

To take from Nature’s store the most 
Of life and strength she yields. 


No hidden harms, or foolish fears 
Their days of peace alloy; 

And adding to their lease of years, 
The hours in full enjoy. 


“T ne’er will to the city go,” 
Said Rube out on the farm. 
“For ‘tis a wicked place, I know-— 
’Twould fill me with alarm. 


“At ev’ry corner footpads lurk 
For robbery, or worse; 

On ev’ry street there’s bunco work 
To take away your purse. 


“They’d put me in a little room 
Eleven stories high, 

If fire should come I’d meet my doom 
Or gas blow out Id die. 


“['d surely by the cars be crushed 
Or killed by ’lectric power; 

Or maimed by autos madly rushed 
At hundred miles an hour.” 


year— 


From lofty mount and pleasant glen 
The country sons emerge 

To mingle in the haunts of men, 
Where daily thousands surge. 


To learn of worldly progress made 
In strife for higher planes, 

And pleasure find of purer grade 
Where entertainment reigns. 
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DEVELOPMENT SECTION 





HERE ARE NOTED VARIOUS FACTS RELATING TO 
THE PROGRESS AND GENERAL ADVANCEMENT 
OF ALL THE WEST i sis 
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THE HOME DISTRICT 


By Pavut GoLpsmMitH 


T WAS not so very many years ago that 

a prophet looked at the hills and vales that 
rise and fall from the eastern shore of San 
Francisco bay to the summit of the Contra 
Costa divide and said that there would be 
located the future residence section of the 
bay district. In those days these slopes and 
summits were farms and ranches mostly 
devoted to dairy interests and the placid 
cattle were not disturbed by the clang of the 
street-car bell. To-day those same knolls are 
covered with some of the finest homes in the 
state, while magnificent boulevards are 
stretching away toward the apex of the hills, 
and forests, planted by the industry of man, 
are covering the bald spots where roamed the 
herds of the industrious settlers of not so 
long ago. Steadily these handsome homes are 
creeping up the hillsides. It is interesting to 
know that there exists a definite plan for 


covering these slopes and planting homes even 
to the very summits. The suburban growth 
of the eastern bay shore hasbeen really 
remarkable. ; 

It was only a dozen years ago when the 
M. J. Laymance Company—whose name -has 
been identified with Oakland’s advancement 
for a score of years—opened a town site in 
what was a magnificent dairy ranch of more 
than two hundred acres. This was far beyond 
the city limits of Oakland and in those days 
was regarded as a foolish venture. The land 
sold for a dollar or two a foot, and to-day 
the town of Elmhurst has several thousands of 
inhabitants, a high school, a newspaper and it 
would long since have become an incorporated 
municipality had it not been for the desire 
to annex to the city of Oakland. 

About a dozen years ago A. J. Snyder 
opened the Alden tract between Oakland and 
Berkeley. To-day the line between these two 
cities is in the middle of a well built up 
street but then miles of vegetable gardens 
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separated the two, and Snyder threw a couple 
of thousand lots upon the market at from 
$6 to $12 a foot. To-day this property is 
covered with homes and it is held at from 
$30 to $50 a foot. 

For years there was a great uncultivated 
section north of Lake Merritt that was a 
favorite picnic ground for those who wished 
te row across the lake and camp under the 
spreading oaks. J. H. Macdonald tried the 
experiment a very few years ago of offering 
two hundred and twenty-five lots in this sec- 
tion for sale and in one year these lots had 
been sold to those who have turned this into 
one of the fashionable sections of the city. 
The old Adam’s Point picnic ground is to-day 
covered with new building material that 
means new houses in every direction. 

The suburban growth of Oakland has to go 
hand in hand with the moves of the Realty 
Syndicate and the Wickham Havens Company 
amd these have made a definite plan to cover 
the unoccupied acres that they control. In 
the last six years millions of trees have been 
set out. Some of the earlier settings have 
reached such a state of development that they 
can be noticed from the ferry boats, and in 
a few years more there will be forests where 
once were pastures. Boulevards are being 
built now, and it will only be a short time 
when the advance of the residence line will 
turn this property into valuable home sites. 

But expansion is going on in other direc- 
tions. There is Berkeley to the north of Oak- 
land where the Breed & Bancroft Company, 
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now controlled by Frank K. Mott, mayor of 
Oakland, built up hundreds of acres under the 
attractive name of the Santa Fe _ Tracts, 
numbering them from one to twenty-five. 
Then there were the foothill tracts of Berke- 
ley which the Mason-McDuffie Company has 
been selling, and still beyond is the active 
manufacturing town of Richmond which is 
growing by leaps and bounds, and which O. 
E. Hotle and the Realty Bonds and Finance 
Company is handling, with a great scheme of 
waterfront development. To the south tracts 
have been opened as far away as Decoto, a 
delightful suburb only a short ride by the 
Southern Pacific from Oakland—and this the 
Holcomb Realty Company has in hand. 

It is this opening of broad acres to general 
residence purposes which has given Oakland 
and its neighboring cities such a tremendous 
growth and the general title of “The District 
of Homes.” Property which has been put on 
the market at prices ranging from $3 to $12 
a foot has within from five to ten years, been 
registered at from $20 to $60 a foot. The man 
who buys a lot generally buys it for a home 
and generally makes money upon his invest- 
ment at the same time. 

The words of the prophet of a few years 
ago have come true, for Oakland, Alameda, 
Berkeley and Fruitvale are to-day built 
nearly solid, and new homes are rising out 
toward Richmond, creeping up the hillsides 
of Piedmont, and scattering themselves over 
the plain toward San Leandro, Haywards 
and Decoto. 
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A FEW OF THE GRAND OLD OAKS ON THE TRACT 


CHRISTMAS AT NORTH FAIR OAKS 


THE CITY OF HOMES THAT IS GROWING UP 
ON A SUBDIVISION OF THE RANCHO 
DE LAS PULGAS 


ORTH FAIR OAKS is unquestionably 

one of California’s most wonderful 
natural parks. Covered with the largest of 
fine oak trees—both live oak and white oak— 
it presents a most beautiful and pleasing 
scene. This time of the year the grand white 
oaks are at their best. When the greater 
part of forest and shade trees are leafless 
and shorn of their beauty, these oaks are 
covered with mistletoe, the emblem of Yule- 
tide, while the live oak. in contrast, sends 
forth its beautiful green leaves to gladden 
the hearts and wishing the world a “Merry 
Christmas.” 

The early settlers were known as the most 
hospitable entertainers. Here beneath these 
trees, were enacted scenes never heard of 
before or since—of gaiety generosity 
and hospitality. 

Everybody came to the barbecue 
to partake of good things to eat and 
drink. While the food was being pre- 
pared pretty sefioritas danced and 
young men vied with each other in 
riding races and breaking broncos. 

The festivities generally lasted for 
a week at a time and occured at the 








different ranchos every month or two. Each 
ranchero felt duty bound to entertain his 
neighbors at least a couple of times a year and 
failure to accept such an invitation was con- 
sidered a grievous offense, if times were hard 
they were always in a position to raise money 
by selling off five hundred or a thousand acres 
in order that they might fittingly entertain 
their friends in the manner becoming their 
station. 

The Rancho de las Pulgas of over thirty- 
five thousand acres was originally granted to 
Soledad Ortego de Arguello and: his brothers 
Louis and José. These easy-going Spaniards 
cared more for a good time than for work, 
and as a consequence from time to time they 
sacrificed this grand estate, piece by piece, 
until it had passed into the hands of 
shrewd investors and men who knew 
how to make it profitable. 

Fully realizing the fertility of the 
soil and the adaptability of this land 
for farming purposes, such men as 


Senator Stanford, Mackay, Flood, 
Hopkins and a number of California’s 
wealthy pioneers, eagerly bought 


piece after piece. Senator Stanford 
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purchased at a nominal 
figure, all the ground upon 
which Stanford University 
now stands—probably the 
finest privately endowed 
college in the world. 

The passing of this class 
of wealthy residents and 
the introduction of rapid transit has marked 
another great change in the topography 
of this country. The Bay Shore Cut-off 
has made it possible for the workingman to 
live here and still be but thirty minutes from 
his work in San Francisco. This means thou- 
sands of toilers will buy sites and build their 
homes in this beautiful region and the oaks 
will afford shade and shelter for many homes. 

According to government reports the 
climate is the best in the state. Railroads are 
preparing to open up more of this country. 
Situated directly south of San Francisco, and 
being practically the only way the metropolis 
may grow, the future as a residence section 
is assured. The fact that the ground may be 
had at a very low figure, and that railroad 





terminal facilities are at 
hand promises to bring 
many manufacturing con- 
cerns down that way. The 
Dumbarton bridge being 
built with the sanction of 
the United States Govern- 
ment will permit eastern 
freight and passenger trains to run directly 
into San Francisco via North Fair Oaks, 
crossing San Francisco bay just below the 
tract. In order to make this possible the 
Southern Pacific has spent millions tunneling 
the hills and building a new roadbed that will 
stand the heavy traffic. 

North Fair Oaks is a part of the Rancho 
de las Pulgas, was purchased by W. S. 
Hobart, one of California’s argonauts and 
pioneer mining kings. Upon his death the 
tract was sold and subsequently subdivided 
and placed on the market for home sites. 
From the manner in which it is selling and 
the interest displayed by the buyers, it is safe 
to predict that a prosperous city will one day 
result. 





A TYPICAL HOME 
IN THE ATTRACTIVE 
FAIR OAKS COUNTRY 
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A MAN AND HIS IDEA 


INTERESTING STORY OF PERSONAL ACHIEVEMENT IN SOLVING AN ENGI- 
NEERING PROBLEM, SHOWING THAT FORESIGHT, NOT LUCK NOR 
CHANCE, IS KEYNOTE TO SUCCESS 


By Rorun C. Ayres 


66 BELIEVE it can be done and what’s 
more I am willing to back it through 
the experimental stages to prove it.” 

“But, my dear man,” said the friend of the 
first speaker, “if it is feasible why do you 
suppose it has remained idle all these years 
when some of the greatest engineers in the 
country have passed upon it?” 

“I grant you that point, but maybe they 
only took a superficial view of it and never 
made the necessary experiments to establish 
the fact that it can’t be done. To-morrow I 
am going to employ one of my mining engi- 
neers to go over the project and make a 
report.” 

Thus began one of the greatest engineering 
problems ever carried on 
in California. 

The two men had taken 
a trip to Richmond, a city 
across the bay of San 
Francisco opposite — the 
Golden Gate, for the pur- 
pose of studying the 
developments which were 
going on in the city which 
had been created by the 
Santa Fe railroad when its 
officials made the terminal 
of their transcontinental 
road at tide water on San 
Francisco bay. 

One of the men was 
Henry C. Cutting who had 
lived in Nevada all his life, and who as he 
expressed it, “never saw enough salt water to 
float a row boat.” 

Mr. Cutting began his active career as a 
school teacher in his native state. At the age 
of twenty-four he was Superintendent of 
Instruction of Nevada. Believing that he had 
reached the acme of his activities in this line 
he commenced the study of law, and after a 
few years practice became the Compiler of 
Laws of Nevada. Just prior to the recent 
great discoveries of gold in Nevada, Mr. 


HENRY C. CUTTING 





Cutting turned his attention to mining and 
because of his legal training he had the dis- 
tinction of being engaged by the famous 
“Jim” Butler, of Tonopah fame, to draw up 
the necessary documents connected with the 
operation of one of the world’s richest gold 
discoveries. 

Again we find him seeking success in his 
new field as he was one of the pioneers who 
struck the famous Mizpah ledge where thou- 
sands of dollars have been taken out. 

Early in the spring of 1905 he came to 
San Francisco with a large sum of money 
and was looking for an investment. A friend 
having interests in Richmond asked him to 
look over the situation as this city was grow- 
ing rapidly and had great 
promises for the future. 

They boarded the ferry 
boat early one morning at 
San Francisco and upon 
landing at the Santa Fe 
slip decided to walk to the 
city, about a mile inland, 
instead of taking the train 
which would carry them 
through a_ tunnel that 
pierces a high range of 
hills lying between Rich- 
mond and the bay. 

As they proceeded the 
friend told of the growth 
of this place from a cow 
pasture in 1901 to a city 
of several thousand people. He informed 
Mr. Cutting of the improvements of the 
Santa Fe in establishing their terminal and 
railroad shops, of the great Standard Oil 
Company’s refinery and pipe lines from the 
oil fields of the San Joaquin valley and of 
the various foundries and machine shops. 
They reached the top of the hill and before 
them lay all these developments which the 
friend had described. 

To the east was Richmond and Santa 
Fe, to the west Point Richmond, while in 
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between them was a stretch of unoccupied 
and about a half mile wide and three-quarters 
of a mile long. In Richmond were hundreds of 
homes where the employes of the Santa Fe 
and the various factories and machine shops 
lived; in Point Richmond were the Standard 
Oil Company’s refinery, stone quarries and 
brickyards together with the homes of the 
thousands of workmen. 

Below them ran a slough inland from the 
bay of San Francisco for a mile, ending at 
the unoccupied land lying between the two 
sections of the city. An old scow schooner 
loaded with brick was wending her way up 
the slough with her sails idly flapping. The 
distant noise from the refinery and factories 
reaching their ears, told of the activity going 
on in this hustling city by the sea. 

Some distance to the southeast lay Oakland 
and Berkeley with their combined population 
of one hundred and fifty thousand at that 
time. Speeding along below them were the 
street cars connecting Richmond with Oak- 
land, Berkeley and the many little towns 
lying in between. To the southwest twelve 
miles across the bay was San Francisco, the 
natural gateway to the Orient, the metropolis 
of the entire Pacific slope. 

Here was a scene that depicted industry 
on every side. The average individual would 
have taken the scene to represent only what 
was before him. He might have made a com- 
mendatory remark regarding the thrift and 
energy of these people of the West. He might 
have congratulated them on the natural 
advantages of their respective cities, but 
would he have seen what Mr. Cutting saw? 
Would the individual have considered the 
future? Would he have drawn upon his 
imagination? Would he have been possessed 
of sufficient foresight to see before him a 
great engineering problem that would mean 
not only thousands of dollars to himself but 
thousands of dollars to others? 

Hundreds had viewed the same scene from 
the same spot. Even the engineers of the 
Santa Fe and Standard Oil had superficially 
considered the problem, and left it untouched. 

Here was this son of the desert, this native 
of Nevada, acting upon all the powers of his 
imagination and what he saw is best told in 
his own words: 

“The two built-up sections of this city must 
inevitably grow together soon. That land you 
see between them will be the common busi- 
ness center. That old scow suggests to me 
that an ocean-going vessel should be going up 
a deep water canal dredged inland to that 
point where the Santa Fe cars can be brought 
along side the ship. I would dig the canal to 
the land that lies between the two sections 


and there establish a ferry building so that 
boats from San Francisco could land. I would 
build a belt line railway along the canal, put 
in modern machinery to quickly load and 
unload a cargo. I would cut that unoccupied 
land up into business streets and lots and 
there establish the down town business part of 
this city. To me it is as plain as A, B, C. I 
believe it could be done for less than a million 
dollars. A suction dredger could be put to 
work in that slough and widen and deepen it 
with but little difficulty.” 

“But,” said his friend, “right there is the 
problem. They say that a strata of rock or 
at least very hard clay is but a few feet under 
the slough. Besides there is a rib rock from 
Brooks island in the bay to the mainland at 
the foot of this hill on which we are now 
standing. At least that is what the engineers 
report. 

“Well, did they actually prove it or is it 
only a supposition?” said Mr. Cutting. 

“That I can not say. Anyway it is the 
general impression of those who reside here.” 

“T do not think it would require much 
expense to prove it; in fact I am going to do 
it. Pll start work to-morrow. I will have a 
number of borings made along side of the 
slough. Then I will have soundings made 
from the mouth of the slough to a point 
beyond the island.” 

The work was accordingly carried on just 
as planned. Instead of rock or hard clay, at 
the bottom of the slough was found a very 
plastic clay which, however, was quite imper- 
vious to water. Its value is two-fold. By 
revolving knives in front of the suction pipe 
on the dredger the clay is easily cut into 
small lumps which are drawn into the pipe. 
The fact that the clay is hard makes it quite 
suitable for the banks of the canal. It does 
not wash away and at the same time obviates 
the necessity of bulkheads. A vessel can stick 
her nose in this clay without the slightest 
injury to her, whereas were she to hit a bulk- 
head considerable damage might be sustained. 

The soundings in the bay proved an absence 
of rock thus giving a clear way from the 
canal to deep water. 

Being thus assured that no insurmountable 
obstacles were in his way Mr. Cutting then 
began to put his plans in operation. 

A corporation was formed, which imme- 
diately purchased all the land on both sides 
of the slough and the unoccupied land between 
the two built-up sections of Richmond. Two 
immense dredgers were built, one of the dip, 
the other of the suction type which draws the 
sediment and clay in the bottom of the slough, 
into a long pipe that runs to a point some 
distance from the slough. The lumps of clay 
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and the necessary water to form a suction 
are run on to the land. The clay remains 
and the water drains back into the canal. 
The dredger removes forty-five thousand 
square yards of clay a month working 
twenty hours out of every twenty-four. 
At this rate the canal will be completed within 
two years from present writing. When 
finished the canal will be thirty feet deep at 
low tide and will thus accommodate vessels of 
all drafts. Inside one year the canal will 
have a depth of fifteen feet at low tide. A 
vessel drawing eighteen feet can thus come in 
on a flood tide. The canal will be two hundred 
and fifty feet wide and at the upper end will 
have a turning basin for the ferry boats, five 
hundred by five hundred feet. 

A number of side canals will be built along 
the main artery to bring ships along side 
factories, foundries, machine shops and steel 
plants that are to be erected. Some idea as to 
the dockage facilities of the canal can be had 
when it is learned that there will be ten miles 
of waterfront, whereas the entire waterfront 
of San Francisco to-day is but nine miles. 

The belt line railway will run on each side 
of the canal and will connect with the spur 
tracks of the three transcontinental railroads 
that terminate on San Francisco bay—the 
Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific, and the new 
Western Pacific, now building. 

A high range of hills lies between the canal 
and the bay of San Francisco affording pro- 
tection to the ships as they lie in this land- 
locked harbor, discharging their cargoes of 
merchandise that are exported to the United 
States from the countries of the Far East, 
and receiving the goods which American 
manufacturers will ship to the Orient. 

Speaking of San Francisco’ bay and _ its 
contiguous territory, Historian H. H. Ban- 
croft has stated: 

If history and human experience teach anything, 
if from the past we may judge somewhat of the 
future, following the inevitable, as civilization takes 
possession of the Pacific, the last, the largest in its 
native wealth as well as in its potentialities as the 
richest of all, it is not difficult to see that the chief 
city, the mistress of this great ocean, must be mis- 
tress of the world. But this is not all. A great city 
on this great bay, beside the greatest of oceans, 
centrally situated, through whose Golden Gate pass 


the waters drained from broad fertile valleys, a 
harbor without an equal, with some hundreds of 


miles of waterfront ready. for a thousand industries, 


where ocean vessels may moor beside factories and 
warehouses, with a climate temperate, endurable, 
healthful and brewed for industry ; a city here, is an 
inexorable necessity; its industry is assured; and all 
the powers of graft and greed can not prevail against 
it. It is a military necessity, for here will be 
stationed the chief defenses and defenders of the 
nation’s western harbor. It is an industrial necessity, 
for to this city three continents and a thousand 
islands will look for service. 


The theater of the world’s events is to be 
staged on the Pacific ocean in the years to 


come, and already the programme has started. 
San Francisco bay will be in the limelight—in 
the center of the stage. It is the natural gate- 
way to the Orient—that vast domain with its 
teeming millions, that is awakening to the 
fact that American-made goods are what is 
wanted. These goods whether of Californian 
or eastern production must come over the 
railroads that meet water on San Francisco 
bay. Commerce follows the line of least 
resistance. The growing demand for Ameri- 
can goods in the Far East will call for the 
products of our farms and orchards, our vine- 
yards and grain fields, our mines and forests, 
our factories and foundries. 

On their journey to the Orient these prod- 
ucts will be brought to tide water on San 
Francisco bay to be loaded on the mighty 
fleet of the Pacific that is being augmented 
every month with more vessels to handle the 
fast increasing commerce. The importance of 
this canal with its great dockage facilities is 
self-evident. 

The Standard Oil Company alone maintains 
a fleet of six ocean-going craft which take 
products from the refinery here to all parts 
of the Orient and Europe. Each ship carries 
from sixty to eighty thousand cases of coal 
oil refined at Richmond, likewise is there a 
full teamload shipped inland every day. 
Their business has increased so rapidly they 
find it necessary to double their facilities. 


. Their plant represents to-day an investment 


of $9,000,000. It is learned from reliable 
authority that the Standard Oil Company will 
expend many millions more in improvements 
within the next few years. 

There are also many other corporations with 
plants here that are shipping to foreign 
countries. The total amount invested in busi- 
ness enterprises located at Richmond exceeds 
$20,000,000. After the completion of the canal 
many more industries will locate here so as 
to be near where rail and water meet. 

The growth of Richmond has been truly 
phenomenal. In 1901, when this place was 
chosen by the Santa Fe for its western term- 
inal, Richmond had but three farm houses. 
To-day it is a live, hustling, wideawake city 
of ten thousand population, ranking as the 
sixteenth city in California, based on assessed 
valuation. Its two built-up sections have been 
incorporated into one city. It has homes, 
schools and churches, street car lines, facto- 
ries, foundries, steel plants, stone quarries, 
brick making plants, pottery works and a 
refinery. In fact Richmond is a fully devel- 
oped city within itself and is not a suburb of 
San Francisco or Oakland. The people who 
live in Richmond find their employment in 
Richmond. 
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Richmond has become a very large manu- 
facturing center, first because of its geo- 
graphical location where rail and water meet, 
second, because of its cheap fuel in crude 
petroleum. 

A few years ago immense subterranean oil 
lakes were discovered in the southern portion 
of the San Joaquin valley. The Standard Oil 
Company which controls the output constructed 
a double pipe line over two hundred and 
sixty miles long and by a pumping system 
carried the oil direct from the wells to their 
refinery at Richmond. It is a significant fact 
that they piped the oil to Richmond over a 
distance of two hundred and sixty miles when 
they could have reached tide water by build- 
ing to Santa Barbara, a distance of eighty 
miles, or to San Pedro, only one hundred and 
twenty miles. The company recognized the 
value of Richmond’s location. 

The manufacturing establishments here buy 
fuel oil for sixty cents a barrel. For com- 
mercial purposes a barrel of oil equals a ton 
of coal at $2.25 per ton, and the best bitumi- 
nous coal which costs the eastern manufac- 
turer $3.60 a ton. Thus the Richmond manu- 
facturer who uses oil as fuel effects a saving 
of thirty-seven and one-half per cent over the 
eastern competitor. 

There is another power for the Richmond 
manufacturer as well. Large corporations 
have installed generating plants in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains where electricity is devel- 
oped by the mountain streams kept ever 
flowing by the melting snows in the high 
altitudes. 

Because of these many advantages this 
place has made her entire growth in six years 
and to-day surpasses many cities that are 
from ten to twenty years older. 

Having been developed at a late date Rich- 
mond’s sewer, water and lighting 
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people to Richmond from other parts of the 
United States. 

The climate might be considered ideal. It 
has been demonstrated scientifically and 
exactly by the Federal Government that the 
workman in Richmond or any of the bay 
cities is capable of thirty-two and nine-tenths 
more value of product with less fatigue than 
his fellow craftsman of the East. A prom- 
inent California steel manufacturer has said 
that the eastern workman loses from ten to 
fifteen per cent of his time merely mopping 
his brow in the warm summer months. As a 
contrast Richmond has a cool invigorating 
climate the year around, the thermometer 
rarely moving ten degrees one way or the 
other during the daytime. The nights, of 
course, at times are quite cool. 

Richmond presents the unusual spectacle of 
a city beginning to develop around its extreme 
boundaries and growing toward its center. 
Ordinarily a city builds around a given 
center, and the hub becomes the business 
section. Here the principle has been reversed 
as the residence and manufacturing sections 
have built up first and now the retail business 
section is to be developed in a quarter that 
lies equidistant from the two built-up por- 
tions. It is doubtful if a similar circumstance 
has ever occurred in the building of cities. 

The reasons for this unusual incident are: 
That two separate towns grew up independent 
of each other; that they later joined their 
forces and accepted the ground in between as 
their common business center; that this 


ground was made all the more valuable by 
the digging of the canal that gives Richmond 
a well laid out waterfront within easy access 
of her business center. 

And the man who conceived the idea is 
Henry C. Cutting, of Nevada—a state that is 





systems are most modern in 
every particular. She has profited 
by the mistakes of those cities 
which have preceded her. 
Richmond has a most excellent 
municipal government proven by 
the fact that her assessment is 
five per cent less on the hundred 
dollars, than the road tax of all 
the balance of Contra Costa 


county in which Richmond is 
located. 
The Chamber of Commerce, 


composed of the leading business 
men, is a very active organiza- 
tion, working in absolute har- 














mony for the betterment of their 
community, and for attracting 
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THE REVOLVING KNIVES OF THE DREDGER ARE AT THE END OF THE 


PROJECTING ARM SUBMERGED 
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THIS DREDGER TAKES FROM THE BOTTOM OF THE CANAL FORTY-FIVE THOUSAND SQUARE YAKDS OF CLAY 


EACH 


practically all desert and is miles from the 
Ocean. Richmond already recognizes him as 
her benefactor and in the years to come when 
the business center is graced with office struct- 
ures, stores, hotels and street car lines then 
will these people appreciate all the more what 
he has done in establishing “The Heart of 
Richmond” by conceiving the idea on that 
morning in March a few years ago. 


MONTH 


They have honored him by naming their 
main thoroughfare Cutting Boulevard, a 
highway that brings Richmond two miles 
nearer Oakland and Berkeley. He has been 
chosen president of their Chamber of Com- 
merce and is recognized as one of the leading 
citizens of the community not only for what 
his business enterprise will do for the city, but 
for the time and labor he gives to Richmond. 

















IN THE FOREGROUND IS SHOWN THE CLAY AND SEDIMENT TAKEN FROM THE BOTTOM OF THE CANAL 
BY THE SUCTION PIPE 
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The Best Real Estate Investment in California 


OOK at the picturre—STUDY IT CAREFULLY—it tells a great deal to the man 
who THINKS and OBSERVES. Here is a great DEEP WATER CANAL extend- 
ing inland from the Bay of San Francisco to a point equidistant from the two 

built-up sections of fast-growing Richmond, California. ; 

The Canal will accommodate the ferry boats from San Francisco, and great ocean going vessels that 
will dock along side the tracks of three transcontinental railroads—the Santa Fe, the Southern 
Pacific and the new Western Pacific. At the point where the Canal ends is the ‘‘Heart of 
Richmond,” which is to be the active business center of this city of 10,000 population. 
To-day you can buy property in this ‘‘Heart’’ for as low as $18 per front foot, on easy 
terms—10 per cent down and only | per cent of the balance a month—no interest, notaxes 
The business property of other cities with 10,000 population is worth from $500 to $1000 
afront foot. In Seattle to-day lots 50x100 feet located on the water front and not yet 
filled in, cannot be bought for less than $10,000 to $20,000. In Richmond you can 
get water-front property for as low as $900 a lot. Buy now, hold on to your 
property—it will soon bring you an income, or you can sell at a great advance 
in price. 
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THESE 


LOW RATES 


Backed by the Strength of 


The Prudential 


Have Made the New Low Cost Policy 
the Greatest Success in Life Insurance. 
Public Pleased—Agents Enthusiastic. 









































4 Read 
The Prudential Rates this Comparison of Rates on the New Policy 
Table with Average Premium Rates of 102 
Are Lowest Other Life Insurance Companies. 
WHOLE LIFE PLAN—$1,000 
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particulars. Address Dept. 12 # European rates available only for ages 30-45. 





























The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 








DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 


Splendid Opportunities in Selling this Popular New Ordinary 
Policy. Write Direct to Us To-day. Address Dept. 12, 
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: alse in crocks and glass jars. 
Other Heinz dainties for Winter are Cranberry Sauce, Sweet 
Pickles, Euchred Figs, Tomato Chutney, Apple Butter, 


Are put up without coloring : 
x) matter or nreservatives. New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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What more seasonable luxury, what rarer treat, than a 
piece of luscious, juicy mince pie—such as is made with 


HEINZ 


Mince Meat 


The choicest beef; rich, white suet; sound, juicy, flawless 
apples; Four-Crown Valencia confection raisins carefully seeded ; 
plump Grecian currants, each one actually cleansed by itself; 
Leghorn candied citron, orange and lemon peel; the purest spices 
brought from every quarter of the globe—these, 
blended with facilities not available to the house- 
wife, tell the secret of that piquant goodness and un- 
usual flavor for which Heinz Mince Meat is famous. 

If you wish to make sure of having a reg] mince 
pie, try one baking with Heinz Mince Meat. 

Put up in Heinz Improved Tins, 





Preserved Fruits, etc. Let us send our booklet felling 
J about all of Heinz good things and how we make them. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
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Swifts Premium Calendar 1M) 


Three large panels, each 8% x 17% inches, lithographed fac-similes of the 
original paintings, works of art that will beautify and adorn any home. 


HE first panel isan ideal American girl’s head — painted 
by Miss E. C. Eggleston. Itis bordered with a dainty 
gold frame, the whole having the appearance of being 

mounted upon watered silk of a silvery sheen. Itis very artis- 
tic and decorative. The second and third panels are by the 
famous Russian artist, 
Eisman Semenowski. 
Classical without being se- 
vere, they have a warmth of 
tone and purity of technique 








that will make them highly 
appreciated by those who ad- 
mire advanced art. 


We will mail this splendid complete 
three-part calendar, postpaid to any 
address, for 10 Wool Soap Wrappers, 
1 metal cap from jar of Swift's Beef Extract, or 10 cents in stamps or coin. 


Art Plates.—We also have the Semenowski panels mounted on 
dark cardboard with wide margins, splendid pictures for holi- 
day gifts. The set of two will be sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


Swift & Company, Dept.22 Stock Yards Station, Chicago 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 


3-, 5-, and 10-pound airtight pails 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


Sweet, Tender, Fine Flavor, Appetizing 
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This latest creation by Kaber, by far the most 
exquisite art calendar of the season, is a 
beautifully colored panel of more than usual 
interest, portraying the birthstones and their 
significance for every month of the year. It is 
7 x 36 inches in size, reproduced in seven- 
teen rich colors, and being free from advertis- 
ing, makes a most desirable decoration for 
home or office. This calendar is sent on re- 
quest to every reader as a reminder that 


Pabst Extract 


The "Best Tonic 


isexceptionally effective in maintaining perfect 
health for every member of the family and is 
a remarkable aid in regaining lost health. It 
is a liquid food in predigested form, contain- 
ing all the bracing, soothing, toning effects 
of choicest hops, so combined with the vital, 
tissue building and digestive elements of pure, 
rich barley malt, as to form a preparation that 
nourishes the whole body, restores wasted 
tissues, invigorates the blood, refreshes the 
brain and aids digestion. 


For Sale at all Druggists -- Insist Upon the Original 


This Calendar Is Free 


Simply send us your name and address, en- 
closing 10 cents in stamps or silver to pay 
wrapping and mailing charges. Address 


Pabst Extract Dept.Al4 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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that you may instantly recog- 
nize the package which contains 
brim full measure of the purest 
and most delicious syrup in the 
world. 


Towle’s Log Cabin Maple 
Syrup is familiar to every house- 
wife who insists upon good, 
wholesome syrup of the right 
maple flavor. 


No matter where you buy 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syrups, you 
will always find the same uniform 
flavor, high quality, and full meas- 
urement, year in and year out. 


Depend upon it, the reputation 
of Towle, the oldest and largest 
manufacturer of maple syrup in 
the world, protects you against 


adulteration, and makes it easy M Bes & E SYR U a 


for you to select the purest and T. PAUL.MINN. 


best syrups by calling for the Log THE TOWLE MAPLE SYRUP CO. S 
Cabin Can. LU 


Towle’s Log Cabin Maple Syrup 
Towle’s Log Cabin Cane and Maple Syrup 
Towle’s Log Cabin Pen-o-che Syrup 


are all put up in Log Cabin cans so you can instantly recognize them. Each syrup has 
its own characteristic flavor, which is strictly uniform in every can, all the time. 

Towle knows that his syrups will make good with you on their own merits and when 
once you try them you will buy them again. He therefore has a reason for keeping the 
quality and flavor always uniform in the Log Cabin Can. 

To every reader of this advertisement who will send us 10c in coin or stamps we will 
forward immediately by mail, postage paid, a handsome silver-plated teaspoon as shown 
in this advertisement, which is three-quarters actual size of spoon you will receive. 
There isa tag on every Log Cabin Can which can be used by you to secure more spoons, 


TAS CAN AS 
WARRANTED TO CONTAIN 
FULL MEASURE. 


























I t t 1} We are anxious to i improve and increase the number of Recipes contained in our Booklet, 

mpor an “From Camp to Table.” You may not know the many ways that Maple Syrup can be 
used! Ask some of your friends for their recipes and mail to us one or 
more. Each recipe will participate in the contest for cash prizes 
which will be awarded April Ist, 1908, as follows: 

$25.00 for the best Recipe. $15 for the 2nd best Recipe. 

$10,00 for the 3rd best Recipe. 
25.00 in prizes of $5.00 each for the 5 nant best Recipes. 
25.00 in prizes of $1.00 each for the 25 next best Recipes. 


This Contest is Free to All. 


The judges will be impartial and have no 
connection with our company. 














This 
cut 
three- 
fourths 
actual 
size. 


Send, for the little books, “From Camp to Table” 
and “Pen-o-che Secrets.” They are both valuable 
and will furnish you a great fund of dessert and candy 
making pleasure during the long winter evenings. 
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> Is that for me? 





¥ 
Y What better Christmas gift for the man of the 


% house? or the woman who shoots? or the boy or 
girl old enough to learn the use of firearms? 


Handsome and useful and perfectly safe from Sw A} : 
accidental discharge—if it’s an , psi 


“ 


= IVER JOHNSON AG 


Safety Automatic Revolver 
Until you pull the trigger it cannot shoot. Throw it down, 
let it drop, kick it around, and it won’t go off, even if you 


Hammer the Hammer 


Safety feature a part of the firing mechanism—no buttons to press, G@ 
no lever to pull. Straight-shooting, hard-hitting, simple and strong, 7 
can’t get out of order, Many imitations, but none as good, 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


Richly nickeled, 3-in. bbl., 22 rim-fire, 32 $ Richly nickeled, 3-in. barrel, 32 center § 

center-fire, or 34 in. 38 center-fire cartridge, fire, or 3% inch 38 center-fire cartridge, 

Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on 
receipt of price if dealer will not supply. Look for the 
Owl’s head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 


Dou Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 180 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
LA New York: 99 Chambers Street. 
Pacific Coast: 1346 Park St., Alameda, Cal. 


a Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4. 
London, England: 13 Cullum Street, E.C. 


to Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 














THE REMINGTON AUTOLOADING 
SHOTGUN hits as hard and throws as good a 


SHOT GUN pattern as any double gun---even the Remington 


double gun, and that’s the standard. Furthermore, the 
— 2 Autoloading loads itself, is safe, has little recoil, and sells 
/ pee at a moderate price---$40 list. New catalogue free. 
: BE MODERN 
REMINGTON ARMS CCMPANY 


Write to M. HARTLEY CO., Sole Representatives 
315 Broadway, New York City 
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Thanks to the Oliver Type- 
writer, the word ‘‘Efficiency”’ is not 
a mere symbol, but @ diving thing. 

The Oliver is the embodiment—the 
very incarnation of efficiency. 

It came into being little more than a 
decade ago—born of the resistless spirit 
of Chicago’s great *‘J Will!” 

It bloomed into perfection in the 
electric atmosphere of ‘‘Do Jt Now !”’ 

Deep rooted in the soil of Practical 
Experience, it drew to itself the best thought and 
highest skill of men of genius and originality, 
hence its ability to ‘‘Do lt Right!” 

The outward symmetry and beauty of the New 
Model Oliver No. 5 are reflected in its inner 
mechanism. 

In the simplicity, precision and perfect unison 
of its working parts lies the ‘‘open secret’’ of the 
Oliver’s world-wide fame. 

From the tip of its U-shaped type burs to its 
non-vibrating base it is different and better. 

Who ever heard of 
‘Visible Writing” until 
the Oliver made it a 
reality ? 

Who ever thought of 
a ‘‘ Disappearing Indica- 
tor’’ until the advent of 
Oliver No. 5? 

Where else will you 
find a ‘‘Ruling Device’’ 
—a ‘‘Balance Shift’’—a 
** Double Release’’— an 
“‘Automatic Paper Register’’ on a typewriter ? 

Who ever dreamed that a mere machine could 
do all that the Oliver does? 


OLIVER 
Typewrit@r 


is first of all a Correspondence Machine, but it does 
the work of many others. 

It has no “speed limit.” You can tell a letter writ- 
ten on the Oliver by the “watermark” of neainess. 
There’s s/yle and character in every line and beauty 
on every page. 

The business whose typewriting needs are most 
exacting is the one that most needs the Oliver. 


Christmas Souvenirs FREE 


The carnation is the official flower of the Oliver Type- 
writer Company. Our appreciation of the record-breaking 
business of the year, expressed in the form of illuminated 
copies of “The Symphony of Success” (suitable for fram- 
ing) with carnation decoration will be mailed to any address, 
postpaid, upon request. Address promptly— 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
87 Oliver Typewriter Building 





Chicago 








** Yes, I’m sorry, foo, thaf you cannot fill the posi- 
tion, but what I need is a trained man—a man who thore 
oughly understands the work.”” 

**No, there’s no other position open—we’ve hun- | 
dreds of applicants now on the list waiting for the litile 






jobs. This position calls for a trained man. Good day.”’ § 
That's it. There’s a big call for the 





trained man—the man who can handle the 
big things—the man who is an expert. 

You can easily receive the training thit 
will put you in the class of well-paid men. 
You can’t begin to understand how quickly 
the little coupon below will bring you success. 
Already it has helped thousands of men to 
better paying positions and more congenial 
work. It will cost you only a two cent stamp 
to learn how it is all done. Just mark the 
coupon as directed and mail it to-day. The 
International Correspondence Schools have a 
way to help you. 

During September 202 students voluntarily 
reported better positions and higher salaries se- 
cured through I. C. S. training. 

Don't fill a little job all your life when 
you can so easily move up in the world. 


The Business of This Place 
is to Raise Salaries. 
NOW is the time to mark the coupon. 

































International Correspondence, Se Schools, 


Please w bean’  ainene further cainaation. on my part, 
how I can qualify for alarger anak in the posi- 
tion before which I have mar 





Bookke: per Mechanical ae 
Stenographer Telephone Engineer 
Advertisement Writer 


ag ans Engl Supt. 


Show Card Writer Mechan. Engineer 


Window Trimmer Surveyo' 


yo 
Stati lesa Engineer 




















Commercial Law Civil Engineer 
Illustrator Bul fiding enteneter 
Civil Service Architec’! Draftsman 
Ohemist Architect 
Textile. Mill Supt Structural Engineer 
Bankin; 
| tomy, «a 
Name. 
Street and No. 
City. State. 
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Reverend 
Sam Jones’s Widow 
Gets $1,000 per Year for Life 


The name and the fame of Rev. Sam P. Jones have gone 
over the nation. While the noted evangelist preached the 
Gospel with great power, it now transpires that he provided 
for his wife with great good sense. Asa result of this fore- 


sight and self-denial 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


_ Company 


is now paying Mrs. Jones $1,000 per 

year, and will continue to do so during 
her life. Ina recent letter Mrs. Jones thanks the Company for 
the way in which this matter has been handled. This is all 
good for Mrs. Jones, but how about the woman yet unpro- 


The need is great and 


certain. The Company is strong and ready. Write and 


tected and the man yet uninsured ? 
learn more about how such protection can be secured. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies, write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 
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Associated 
Oil Company 














PRODUCERS AND SELLERS 





Shakespeare’s Heroines 


gable’ Malted Milk 
1908 Calendar 


reproduces Rosalind, Portia and Juliet, by C. Allen 
Gilbert, the celebrated portrait painter, in a superb art 
panel, 9'2x35 inches in size, a charming decoration for } 
the library, living-room, boudoir or den. 
Mailed anywhere for 10c coin or stamps. 

This calendar is exquisitely printed in colors while 
the reverse side shows a series of illustrations of 
Shakespeare’s Seven Ages, each age represented by a 
noted character from the plays of the great poet. A 
very artistic gift. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk Company 
North Western Avenue, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk—original and only genuine— 

pure milk and extract of malted grain, in powder form, 


soluble in water—no cooking—a food drink for all ages. 
Agrees with the weakest stomah Ad Druggists 


OF... 


UEL OILS! 


( <a \ 





MANUFACTURERS OF 












































a 
Kerosenes, Benzines 
Gasolines and 
In Naphttias 
Wholesale & Reta Pm For Rent = 
2108 Market Street San Francisco, California 
1022 San Pedro Street Los Angeles, California ————— 
OFFICE, KOHL BUILDING 
California and Montgomery Sts. 
corms SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








GARDNER GUM CO., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Harken ! 





KENSDORP' 


ROYAL DUTCH 


cocoa, 


Ms STERDAM- HOLL” 
Shis Cocoa For 
* © PLACE OF cal s cHocotn’ = 











Stephen L. Bartlett Co., Importers, 





It's the DOUBLE STRENGTH of 


BENSDORP'’S which saves ¥) your cocoa, and 


there’s no better cocoa made. Will you prove it? 


Trial can, making 15 cups, for 10 cents. The COCOA 
in the 
Yellow Wrapper. 






DEPT. 36, BOSTON, MASS. 
Ask for Bensdorp’ s Dutch Milk 


a “}p» Chocolate. 
<2 by 
.. & 






























with Cheese 








; — 






Macaroni with Cheese, Cheese Toast, Rice 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


Its rare rich flavor makes Lea & Perrins’ Sauce the most useful of all seasonings. 


Beware of Imitations. 













Just a little on 


CHEESE 


is delicious. It 
adds zest to 
Welsh Rarebits, 


and all Cnafing Dish Cooking. 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


John Duncans’ Sons, Agents, New York, 
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GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


SEASON 1907 - 1908 
Opens December 8th 





MAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO oxy 


SANE esp 


LUXURIOUS. NEW EQUIPMENT 


SOVTHERN PACIFIC 
ROCK, —~“~ISLAND 
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2D The Smallest Watch 
> lie Accurate 


As Its 
Big 
Brother 


An ideal gift is the Lady Elgin 
—in every respect a standard 
Elgin—made as small as possi- 
ble without sacrificing Elgin 
accuracy, durability and perfect 
adjustment. The 


LADY ELGIN 


is sure to please and give lasting 
and reliable service. Valuable 
as a jewelry piece—invaluable 
as a time piece. 

Illustration actual size of watch. 
Every Elgin Watch is fully 
guaranteed—all jewelers have 


them. Send for “The Watch,’ 


a story of the time of day. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Il. 
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EGINNING THREE GREAT FEATURES 
Fail \ RACE<THE REAL LAWS SON- *LENTAL- AY 
Be 








THREE FOR THE PRICE OF ONE! 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS - « « » » SOO a yon 
SUNSET MAGAZINE . . .. . . 1.50 a year 


COSMOPOLITAN 
Oo 1.00 a year 


R 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


THREE FOR $3.00 
(ALL FOUR FOR $3.65) 


FREE with every Combination Subscription, two beautiful pictures in colors, one 
of Santa Barbara Mission and one of Yosemite Valley; also a portrait of President 
Roosevelt—all ready for framing. 


Send stamps, money order or check for three dollars 
and get a year’s subscription to the three magazines. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


DEPARTMENT D 
FLOOD BUILDING... . . SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
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ELMAR LULA 


VAN NORDIEN 


MAGAZINE 
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SUIRSET BEABAEMIO. 6404648600005 1.50 


$4.00 


Van Norden Se. nes wise $1.00 Van Norden Magazine........ po 
Pearson’s Magazine... cane saad) for Succes: - Wessanes. ee “4 iad e wwe . ‘\g3 for 


$2 65 Reader Magazine... <0: << - $3. 00 
PTTL TLL NLT LET LAL LATTE RL EEL LTTE TLE LTE UA ca 


ST ANN 


What happened last month of vital interest to you—what = 
history was made—what changes took place in the financial and = 
commercial world—what men have commanded attention? = 

. . e= 

The great desire of the greatest newspaper reading nation in = 
the world is to keep abreast of the times. If you are a busy man — 
—a headline reader—you need the Van Norden Magazine. If you — 
read the newspapers carefully you will want the concise summing = 
up of important facts and events as found in the Van Norden = 
Magazine. You will find in each number— = 

THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK—a summary of business conditions == 
and a sane, unprejudiced opinion as to future probabilities—an =— 
article that is widely quoted. a= 

A Leading Article giving the views of some recognized authority =— 
on some question of moment. =— 

Descriptive Articles occupying 50 pages, with plenty of fine a 
illustrations, presenting in an interesting way facts that you =— 
ought and want to know. = 

an Financial Department with reviews of the market, financial and — 
=3 real estate news = 
=a Financial Chart showing the fluctuations in stocks, grain, cotton, == 
== money, foreign exchange, etc. = 
— Van Norden Mz agazine occupies 4 new field among magazines and — 
= can be included in any combination without danger of duplication. = 
——| —— 
| Van Norden Magazine . : Van Norden Ma = 
pC” AEE ANORGOCH NAGEBZANE. 0.220000 0 eee $1.00 =— 
—s McClure’s Magazine ............. All for ewer ag a ete igepiseniie yo |All for = 
SS or 8 OPK .. cc cccccccccccccccc ede 

= Review of Reviews ............... 300 °/ $3. 00 McClure’s Magazine .............. 1 $3. 6 LM) = 
= = 
= = 
= = 
= i. smelted All for Van Norden Magazine........ $1.00) All for 

a , 2 " Pee tee ‘ UGE ANG GATGEN. «.6<ccess00 3: 00 

= Review of Reviews.......... ail 3-00 $3 00 Woman’s Home Companion... 8] 3. 40 

= $5.50 ” $5.00 $ 

SS 

= 

== 
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== 
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At the Throat 
of the 
Republic 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson, the emi- 
nent medical writer, flatly con- 
tradicts the oft-made assertion 
that the corset and the low- 
necked dress are great menaces 
to health. 


$5,000,000 
Art 
Collection 


Alfred Henry Lewis tells a new 
Wolfville tale; Jack London an- 
other “hobo” yarn; E. Phillips 
Oppenheim a new Mannister 
adventure, and Bruno Lessing a 
Ghetto Christmas story. 






Charles Edward Russell tells of that 
greatest of dangers to American 
citizens, the election frauds. He 
describes how this great crime 
is organized and_ systematically 
worked. 


Corsets 


No Menace to 
Health 


Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, Director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art of New York, writes about 
the greatest private art collection 
in the world. Profusely illustrated. 


New 


Jack London 


and Wolfville 
Stories, etc. 


All these and much more— 


Splendid serial, which, though by a new writer, is 

certain to become the best novel of the year, several 

remarkable Christmas features, a number of hand- 
somely printed theatrical portraits. 


December 


(COSMOPOLITAN - 


Send $1 for a Year’s Subscription Now 


2 DUANE STREET 





10 Cents 


NEW YORK CITY 
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100th Thousand—Selling 2,000 Per Day 


The Shepherd of the Hills 


A Novel by Harold Bell Wright, Author of “THAT PRINTER OF UDELL’S” 
Praised by Press and Public Everywhere. 


“A sterling, ont ot 
Chicago Daily News. 

“The chevenaues are excellently por- 
trayed’’—New York Globe. 

“It is filled with laughs and tears, this 
beautiful story, and no one can ‘help 
laughing or crying in turn, if his 
heart is right’”’— Pueblo Chieftain. 

“Amidst all the ordinary literature of 
the day, itis as a pure, white stone 
set up alongadreary road of unend- 
ing monotony”—Suffalo Courier. 

“Itis aheart-stirring story. A tale to 
bring laughter and tears; a story 
to be read and read again’”’ 

—Grand Rapids Herald. 


Vinca 


THE SHEPHERD 
OF THE HILLS 





“One of the best novels written inthe 
English language for over a decade. 
Good luck to the man who can put 
upon paper so fine a novel of Amer- 
ican life’ —Pzttsburg Press. 


“One of the really good books of the 
year. ... Apowerful and analyti- 
cal study of character” 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“The people who move within it are 
so human that the reader of their 
story will pick them out for like 
and dislike, as if he had really 
known them in the flesh, rather 
than in the pages of a book” 

~— Chicago Journal. 














352 Pages. Eight Illustrations by Weddell. 12mo. Cloth. Ornamented Cover. $1.50 


Author’s biography and portrait, printed on India tint in double-tone (5x 7%), with every book 


For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
CATALOG FREE Gina eruts BOOKS freee: 


Our mammoth catalog advertises over 25,000 books of atl publishers. Every book carried in stock. Orders filled 
promptly. Great reductions. Big savings. Catalogsent, postage prepaid, free on request. A quarter million buyers 
testify to the advantages we offer. Every purchaser a satisfied customer. We want your orders. Our prices are 


convincing. Unequaled service for handling Public, Private and School Library orders. Y 
Incorporated 1899 


Established 1895 THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. ee. Secy. and Treas. 
Largest Sellers of Books by Mall in the Worid 66-268 Wabash Avenue, Genes, iLL. 
ae We will not honor requests for catalog from large cities like New Fo Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, e 

















SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY 


WE GIVE BEST AND LOWEST PRICE POSSIBLE ON ALL MAGAZINES 








SUNSET : 
Outing 5 OUR PRICE 
American Inventor Any two of Woman’s Home Companion.... 1. $3.65 
pmeciees Magazine these Pictorial Review .00 
etter Fruit i 
— Monthly.... $1 65 PECCIBIO B46 6 :6s-0c 00 eeTrerir $1.50 } 
amera Crait . ° a 
HE err a wa ns ’ Pictorial Review $1.65 
incinnati Enquirer, weekly... 1. TE 
Cosmopolitan . =: he SUNSET OUR PRICE 
— a coe 100 comme “ota : : 33 15 
300d Housekeeping Jational M i . 
Harper’s Bazar SUNSET i soabb cacscoenees 
Modern Woman with any one 8 ereceee - $1.5 OUR PRICE 
Pacific Monthly : $1 65 


—. may ees one wiele ein. hs 
em - “* ne ‘. : of these 
‘acific ONthly. .ccccccccvceecs = 
$1.65 || one Magazine Free xz ez: xis 
of the above, may have free and sent to any address desired ANY 
MAGAZINE. MENTIONED IN CLASS A. 


Perr vies bane 
Travel Magazine........ 
Physical Culture......ccccccce 

Pictorial Review........ ee | o SUNSET 
To-morrow 

RSMCONEEs 7 os: <0 adic ou velop eosin e.s with any two 
Van pean apes. panies of these 
Toledo Blade, weekly 
&§ 2.30 


Western Tale. occcnccecccescss 
Woman’s Home Companion.... 


CLASS A 
American Boy 














“Send for complete list of Magazine Clubs. We 
have all the best. Send all your subscriptions to us. 
We will BEAT OR MEET any price advertised by 
any responsible party for any periodical or combina- 
z tion of periodicals. Agents wanted in every com- 
World To-day......00s ge munity. 











JONES MAGAZINE AGENCY 


291 ALDER STREET PORTLAND OREGON 
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It matters not what is to be 
painted, varnished, stained, enam- 
eled—perfect work demands per- 
fect paint—the 










PNT S ee 
A PAINTS us \ 





© tind—that makes wear, beauty and economy a certainty any- 
where. Always insist that the ‘‘Acme Quality’’ mark is on the label. 


FREE BOOK of practical explanation on ‘t The 
Selection and Use of Paints. ‘and 
Finishes’? for every surface and every purpose, will be sent you on request. 


Dept. G , ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich, 
















a’ 


It’s The Little 











2 
MR.HOME-BUILDER Things That Tell 
whether your home is spick and span. 
Plan for Hipourto ReversiBte Winpows a 
bright nickle parts of stoves, 
door plates, bathroom fixtures, 
Tell your Contractor you want them. etc. Lubricates clocks, guns, 
Consult your Architect. Insist upon sewing machines, bicycles. 
them. They save you money. They pay Polishes and removes stains 
= — SJ for themselves ten times over in the and scars from pianos, fine 
ees mit comfort and convenience they add to furniture, all varnished sur- 
I “|| the home. Each sash slides up and faces. Contains no acid, no 
HI WW ||| down like ordinary windows, also swings disagreeable odor, will not dry 
I ANI] to any angleon invisible pivots at sides. out, cake, gum or collect dust. 
] “S hb age entirely from a. net F R E Write now for liberal 
\ a cleaning expenses. Ventilation bottl 
I eet drafts, oe ae * weather. Eecomeate —_ 
| — imple, practical, modern. Investigate 
i il| it will pay you—send for booklet. G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
| 33 Broadway New York,N.Y. 


A\__SAN HIPOLITO SCREEN & SASH CO. 
LOS ANGELES. 




















Buy Your Christmas Gifts on Eight Months’ Time 


Use the Loftis System. It enables P(e to make beautiful and valuable presents without the outlay of 
much money. By giving credit and lowest prices we make 85 or 810 do the work that 650 does in a cash 
store. Don’t make the mistake of buying something cheap or trashy, when the same money would make 
the first payment on a beautiful diamond ring, stud, brooch, locket,a pairof cuff buttons, ear rings, a fine 
watch or any other article of high-grade jewelry from our enormous stock. A diamond is the ideal gift for 
a loved one — it lasts for ever,and every day reminds the wearer of your regard and good judgment. 


Make Your Christmas Selections Right Now—Pay Later—At Your Convenience. 

Send foracopy of our beautifully illustrated Christmas catalog, and in the privacy of your own home select the 
articles you desire, and we will send them to your home, place of business or express office, for your inspection. If you 
like them, if they area!l and more than we claim them to be, pay 1-5 ondelivery and the balance in eight equal monthly 
jo » amounts. We give a signed guarantee of value and quality with every diamond, aiso the privilege of 















liable, Origi i exchange for full value atany time, for any other article of jew- 
et — Beco elry from our 81,000.000 stock. We take all risks and pay all ex- 
atch Uredi use press charges. You have absolutely nothing to lose and a great 
0S.& CO, Dept. w 210 .92State $t.,Chicago, III. | deal to gain. Don’tdelay.Write Today for Our Christmas Gatalog. 
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A hot breakfast in a cozy warm room starts one right for the 
day. A cold dining room spoils the enjoyment of the meal. 

The dining room or any room in the house can be heated in 
a few minutes with a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


For instance, you could light it in your bed- 
room to dress by, then carry it to the dining room, 
and by the time the coffee is ready, the room is 
warm. Impossible to turn it too high or too lbw— 
never smokes or smells—gives intense heat for g 
hours with one filling. Every heater warranted. 





The R. is the best lamp for all- 
a oO Lamp round household pur- 
poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 


Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simp!e—satis- 


factory. Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write to 


our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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Did You Ever Hear of an Offer Like This? 


«USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL 
No other firm could afford this but us 
This is the first time we have ever made this 
offer---this beautiful 4-piece set of Silverware 
(guaranteed); fullsize for family use packed in 
Co gl, a TEA epee 
It is done solely to advertise our product and only one 
set will be sent toeach family, with positively no duplicate 
orders. The plate is heavy and the pattern one of the 
latest and most fashionable---the famous ‘‘Rose.’’ The 
pieces are Fit to Grace any Table and Will Last for Years. 
ORDER TO-DAY---This price includes all packing, 
shipping and delivery charges prepaid to your door. 
nd cash, money order, or 2c stamps to 


ROGERS SILVERWARE Co. 
Dept, B No. 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Your Chance to Make 
Big Profits 


Here’s your chance to make big 
money, Reader. 

Just think how much Sewer-pipe 
is needed on your city streets and 
township and country roads— 

How much tile is needed for 
irrigation on the fruit farms and 
ranches right around you? 

And ¢hat’s your opportunity. 

For with a Miracle Sewer-pipe 
and Tile Outfit you can make a 
cement tile that’s zazmensely better 
than any clay tile— 

Yet you can sell your cement 
tile nll sewer-pipe way under the 
prices of theclay. Andstill make 
nearly 200% profit. 

Just a small investment equips 
you complete with all the ma- 
chinery you need. And we’ll send 
you the whole Miracle Outfit on 


90 Days’ FREE Test and Guarantee 


We protect you at every point. 

Now, if you want to know all about this big busi- 
mess opportunity—How others are making im- 
mense money at it—Just write for our little book 
ebout Miracle tile and its manufacture—It’s FREE. 


MIRACLE PRESSED STONE CO. 
161 Wilder St., Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY.TO 


on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was completely removed. We named the 
new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harmless, but works 
sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if 
by magic. ft Cannot Fail. 1f the growth be light, one application 
will remove i‘; the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth on 
moles, may require two or more applications, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested its merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with 
your full address written plainly. Postage stamps taken. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. 519, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 

We offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 


I N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled 















ALiberal Sample of 
CHARMENE 


A Scientific preparation | 
Or removing superfluous hair 


REE! ez. 


WARNING TO WOMEN WHO BUY PREPARATIONS FOR 
REMOVING SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Beware of depilatories advertised to PERMANENTLY remove hair 
growth. All they can possibly do is to remove hair temporarily, and 
those making extravagant claims should be used with caution. 

CHARMENE is guaranteed to remove superfluous hair instantly 
without injury to the most delicate complexion. In fact, it whitens, 
softens and improves the skin, imparting a dainty, velvety appear- 
ance that can be secured in no other way. 

CHARMENE should be used by every woman who wishes to in- 
crease her personal charm. Many prominent actresses and thou- 
sands of other women value CHARMENE more highly than any toilet 
preparation. Price $1.00 for full-size package by mail postpaid. 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfactory. We will give a sample 
of CHARMENE to any woman ABSOLUTELY FREE. Write to-day— 
NOW—for the FREE sample and Mlle. Charmene’s book, ‘‘Advice 
\‘r Beauty,’’ telling about her other toilet preparations, Eu-Cream, 








Poudre De Riz and Hairluxe. 
THE CHARMENE CHEMICAL CO,, 6 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 











Espey’s Fragrant Cream 


Will relieve and heal chapped hands and lips, rash, sunburn, chafe or 
skin rough from any cause. Prevents tendency to wrinkles or aging of the 
skin. Keeps the face and hands soft, smooth, firm and white. It has no 
equal. Ask for it and take no substitute. 


PACKAGE OF ESPEY’S COURT PLASTER 


Sent FREE on receipt 2c. to pay postage. 
| P. B. KEYS, AGT., 111 So. CentER Ave., CHICAGO 
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Send for our illustrated catalogue showing many patterns of unusual artistic merit. 


1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


stamped on spoons, knives, forks, etc., represents quality proven by life-long serviee— Silver Plate that Wears.” 
Sold by all leading dealers. This is the brand of silver plate that has been illustrated in this magazine throughout the year. 
Ask for Catalogue “M44” MERIDEN BRITANNIA O©O., Meriden, Conn. (International Silver Co., Successor). 
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As a Champion 
protector of the skin and complexion of particular men and 
women, first comes 

MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM TOILET POWDER 
a safe and pure healing and protective powder, the merits of which 
have been recognized and commended by the medical profession 
for many years. Winter winds have no ill effects where Mennen’s 
is used daily, after shaving and after bathing. In the nursery 
it is indispensable. For your protection--put up in non-refill- 
able boxes--the ‘‘ Box Tuar Lox.’’ If MENNEN’S 
face is on the cover it's genuine and a guar- 
antee of purity. Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial 
No, 1542. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25c 

Sample Free. 

GERHARD =a co. 


ewark, N. J. 
Try MENNEN’S Violet (Borated) Talcum 
oilet Powder. 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets, 














REMARKABLE 
INVENTION 


AN INSTRUMENT THAT IMPROVES AND 
STRENGTHENS EYESIGHT 








SPECTACLES MAY BE ABANDONED 





This instrument. which the inventor has patented, 
is called ‘‘Actina’’—a trade-mark word. 

In the treatment of eye diseases the inventor of 
“Actina”’ claims that there is no need for cutting or 
druggine the eve in treating most forms of disease. 
Cataracts, and other abnormal 
growths have been removed, 
and weakened vision improved 
or restored by this new and 
more humane method. ‘“Ac- 
i has been tested in 
thousands of cases and has 
effected marvelous results, 
many people testifying that it 
saved their eyesight. So confident are the owners 
that this device is an instrument of great merit, that 
they will give absolutely a free trial. They want 
everyone interested to make a thorough investigation 
anda personal test of ‘‘Actina.’’ One will be sent on 
trial, postpaid, so that any person can give it a test. 

They issue a book—a Treatise on Disease-—which 
tells all about ‘‘Actina,’"* the diseases it will remove, 
what others think of it, what marvelous results it has 
effected, and all about the responsibility of its own- 
ers—all will be sent absolutely free upon request. 
This book should be in the home of every family. 
Address Actina Appliance Co., Dept. 51R, 811 
Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 

















For More than a Century 


various disorders of the stomach and bowels, 
such as indigestion, sour stomach, heartburn, 
biliousness, both in adults and children, have 
been relieved by 


HENRY’S 
Calcined Magnesia 


a mild and pleasant remedy. Corrects acidity. assists diges- 
tion and relieves constipation. Take the genuine only—it 
requires a smaller dose than imitations and is doubly efficas 
cious without harshness. In use since 1772. Bottle sealed 
with old-style British ‘‘Inland a ¢ ys 
Sold in the United States 
THOs. & WILLm. HENRY with the name of Schieffelin 
MANCHESTER & Co, on label, which secures 
wrapper. Refuse inferior substitutes. Ask your druggist. 











There is nothing so soothing as a 
mother’s kiss, except 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial number 1098 


Millions of Mothers will tell you 
It softens the gums. 
Itallays pain. 
It cures wind colic. 
It is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 
It is absolutely harmless. 


For sixty years it has proved the best rem- 
edy for children teething. Be sure you ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


and take no other, 
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Stylish Jewelry 


DIRECT FROM THE ORIENT 


ge is the Season’s most fashion- 
able Gem. Situated at the gateway 
of Chinese imports, we have the 
largest stock in the country. Finest 
clear green genuine Jade and 24K. 
Solid Gold mountings, hand made by 
expert Chinese goldsmiths. Not cheap 
curios, but intrinsically valuable Gems 
most highly appreciated by connois- 
seurs of Oriental Art, particular dressers 
and lovers of uncommon Jewelry. 
Rings, Scarf Pins, Brooches. Necklaces, 
Pendants, Bracelets, Cuff Buttons, Bead 
Chains, etc. Every design artistic and no 
two patterns just alike. Write for Souvenir 
Jade, 8th edition. It illustrates many 
beautiful articles in colors and tells all about 
this rare Gem. Large 96-page Holiday Cata- 
logue No. 8 of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry and 
Silverware also sent free on request. 2000 illus- 
trations and gift suggestions. We have no agents. 
Write for Catalogue No. 8 today. 


BROCK & FEAGANS 


IMPORTING AND RETAIL JEWELERS 
437-439-441 BROADWAY 























| Dupont and Sacramento Streets 


Chinese. ani. Sapanese Bazaar 
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MODERN AND ANTIQUE CURIOS 
Bronzes, Ivory and Lacquers 


Finest of Silks, Linens and Embroideries. 
Kimonos, Jackets and Dressing Gowns, etc. 
in endless variety. 


The best work of Chinese and Japanese artists 
always in stock. 


Tourists and Visitors Welcome. 





"NANKING" FOOK WOH COMPANY 


Incorpora 
San Francisco, California 














Buy Direct from the Producer 


Good 
Serviceable 
Silks 


White for beautiful ill d and price list. Interesting 
and instructive. Gives good points on buying silk. Sent free 
on request. Order our best 36 inch black Taffeta at $2.00 per 
yard, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Free with Every Order 


A skein of pure California Silk in the natural golden color sent 
free with each order for silk or mailed by itself on receipt of 1 5c. 
postage. Samples of dress silks, various colors, sent on request. 








Department B, Los Angeles, California 




















SING FAT CoO,, INC. 


Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
1121 Post Street, San Francisco, Near Van Ness Avenue 


Branch at the Central Dept. Store, 609 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


Formerly | 
614 
Dupent | 


street, 
Chinatown | 





PLANES SEI AIOE 


Dragon Trade Mark 
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RECAMIER CREAM 


FOR THE COMPLEXION WILL CURE A 
BAD SKINAND PRESERVE A GOOD ONE 


Used by celebrated beauties 


for near a century 
For sale Everywhere 


Recamier Mfg. Co. 
No. 129 W 31st St. 
N. Y. City. 


Send for free sample and inter- 
esting illustrated booklet 
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Two Sizes--50c & $1.00 
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Why Wool 
For Underwear ? 


Wright’s Health Underwear is made of wool because wool is the 
natural body covering, and better adapted to the purpose than any 
vegetable fibre. It does not absorb odor as linen does, nor chill 
the skin after perspiring, and it retains the electricity of the body. 


WRIGHT’S unocawene 


y 
: 7AN 
however, is woven on an entirely different plan from any other underwear, Yen 
and it is this that gives it its great superiority. Instead of a tightly woven MS 
fabric almost impervious to air and perspiration we have in Wright's Health ~-* AN 
















> Underwear the Fleece of Comfort and Health; a fleecy lining made up of AL 
myriads of tiny woolen loops woven into the foundation fabric. This ot 
fleece by holding air in its meshes permits the skin to breathe freely and Cay) 
by its porous absorbent nature carries off the perspiration easily and AS 
naturally. Wright's Health Underwear costs no more than the ordinary Gx 
kinds. At dealers. @\ 
“Dressing for Health,’ a book of valuable Y 
information about underwear, sent free. Ag 
y 
@<—~ WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 75 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK AS wy 
E aAiy 
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at All Goods 

Every Cawston ostrich plume, tip, boa, stole or fan from the Cawston Ostrich Farm at South Pasadena bears a 

our trade-mark which certifies that the article on which it is placed is the best of its kind in the world. Sent Prepaid 
Anywhere 


Cawston’s Famous 
Plumes and Boas 


at Producers Prices—Direct from the Farm in California 
Cawston plumes are made in our factory on the farm and on account of 


the fine workmanship and the superior quality of our feathers are the 
best in the world:—Awarded the Prize medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, 



















Omaha and Portland. Buy direct by mail and save import duty. 
— Your money back if not pleased. 


Princess Plumes $4.00 


Made from the feathers of the male bird. 
The flues are long, wide, full of life and 
lustre. This medium priced plume is of un- 
equalled value. Fifteen inches, price $4.00. 


Cawston Selected $7.00 


Made from the finest male feathers. These 
plumes are the very highest grade and the 
workmanship is perfect. They are full and wide; have long flues, are strong and durable. 
Seventeen inches, $7.00. The above prices include black, white or any solid color; shaded 
colors 50 cents additional for each plume. 

Boas For a light wrap combining beauty and utility, feather boas have no equal. They 
are absolutely odorless, and are suitable for winter or summer wear, Our boas are 





made from selected stock from male birds, giving them fullness, strength, brilliancy and 
wearing qualities, Our 2-yard special is full and handsome and is unequalled for the price; 
black, white or any solid color, $15.00. CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON REQUEST, 


I Tells all about ostrich raising and 
. feather producing in California; beau- 
Ie tifully illustrated. Complete price list 
ae of our feather goods. 
. A OLD FEATHERS ARE Per n 
Send them to usand have them made 
This picture illustrates one of - OsT RIC MH am FA Fe M. to look like new by our expert workers. 


~ . ° Cl ing, dyeing, repai , remaking, 
es hee P. O. Box 52 South Pasadena, California Curlin to es 
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MODELB 


SUSPENDERS 


DEG 


SENSIBLE, USEFUL GIFTS for the HOLIDAYS 


Attractively Packed in Handsome Single Pair Boxes 
They contain more and better rubber than any other make, have gold-gilt non-rusting 
metal parts and strong cord ends that cannot wear through. 
free action permits ease and comfort no matter what position the body may assume. 

THEY OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS, WHICH MEANS 
THREE TIMES THE SERVICE OF USUAL 50 CENT SORTS 
The MOST COMFORTABLE SUSPENDER made for man, youth or boy 
in Light, Heavy or Extra Heavy Weights, Extra Long (No Extra Cost). 

They make inexpensive gifts every man, youth or boy will gladly receive. 
your dealer cannot supply you, we will, postpaid, for 50 cents. 

87 LINCOLN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

Style-Book '’ of holiday suggestions free on request. 


HEWES & POTTER, Dept. 18, 
Valuable ** 


SECTION 





AN f 


: ys | 
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The new back 





ROADIE 


Suspender 


we 


" 
5 
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While Dressing 


—in the ond ad Bg me it over your shoulders—you_have 
ponies © of the lute absence of strain in THE 
DY SUSPENDER The Patent Double Crowned 
Roller in the back gives it the sliding ease of action of a 
ball-bearing, following your slightest movement. 
for this a other suspen: 

nor the navn y it gi 
The KADY is pone 4 of bes quality elastic webbing, with 
gilt buckles and cast-off—The most serviceable, fashionable 


worn. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
50 AND 75c. THE PAIR 
If your dealer hasn't The KADY, wate ws, ahrinn bis 
name and we will send you a booklet worth our while. 


Be sure you get the genuine—The K. Y —trademark 
on every pair under positive let 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER COMPANY 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


°300070°10000 


A YEAR INTHE 
REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS. 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insurance 
Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company in 
America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without any 
investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our system 
you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your present 
occupation. Our co-operative department will give you more choice, salable 
property to handle than any other institution in the world. A THOROUGH 
COMMERCIAL LAW COURSE FREE TO EACH REPRESENTATIVE. Write for 
62-page book free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 850 Reaper Block, Chicago, Illinois 


can have it, 














Its all in the Clasp 











Made of one 
piece of Floss Silk 
elastic webbing 


They have no 
cords to fray or 
bind the leg 














Here is a garter that is a handsome piece of wearing apparel, 
combining comfort and satisfaction. It is quickly attached and 
detached, and will not come undone on the leg. 

The clasp is a thin, flat fastening that grips the sock at the 
extreme top and holds it in its natural position, flat and smooth. 
All metal parts are made of highly finished non-rusting material. 


THE MAGIC OF THE CLASP IS IN THE JOY OF THE WEARER 
For 25cts in postage we will mail you a pair of handsome floss 
silk Magic Clasp Garters that retail for 50cts. Write for free 
illustrated booklet No. 3, describing the Magic Clasp Garters and 
Hese Supporters for men, women and children. 
FOR SALE BY ENTERPRISING DEALERS 


MAGIC CLASP GARTER CoO. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA or BOSTON, MASS. 

















Don’t Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific dis- 
covery with automatic air cushions that 
draw the broken parts together and bind 
them as you would a broken limb. It 
absolutely holds firmly and comfortably and 
never slips, always light and cool and 
conforms to every movement of the body 
without chafing or hurting. I make it to 
your measure and send it to you on a strict 
guarantee of satisfaction or money refun«- 
ed and I have put my price so low tliat 
anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. Remem- 
ber, I make it to your order—send it to 
you—you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy 
you, you send it back to me and I will 
refund your money. The banks or any 
responsible citizen in Marshall will tell you 
that is_ the way I do _ business—always 

absolutely on the square and I have sold to thousands of people this way 
for the past five years. Remember, I use no salves, no harness, no lies, no 
fakes. I just give you a straight business deal at a reasonable price. 


C. E. Brooks, 5119 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich 
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Zon-O-Phone Records play 
longest, wear longest, sweetest 
in tone, DOUBLING THE PLEASURE, 
Zon-O-Phone instruments are 
lower in price: 7 tapering arm 
models from $20.00 to $75.00, 
REDUCING THE COST. 

Catalogues and Record Lists from 
dealers or Universal Talking 
Machine Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 








FREE BOOKLET 


aoa €=€Walnut 
Culture 


WALNUTS r 
RO iAN ’ RAIN; TREE, If you intend planting any 
Walnut trees or are inter- 


HARGY, BLIGHT RESISTING: ested in this subject, don’t 
2 fail to get this book. 

BEARS YOUNG; HEAVY. ANNUAL: Agents wanted on Pacific 

‘oast. Write for particu- 





PURE BRED 






tee eee tees AN ey ars. Address 
“INEST ‘fy syoRntd SY Oregon 
Nursery Co. 
Salem, Ore. 














BYY FEATHERS at the 

San Jose Ostrich Farm. 
City salesroom at St. James Hotel. 
Write for catalog. 




























Initial 


Send 

for 

ow W atch 
~page 

ill 

— Fobs 

Jewelry 

FREE! 


Solid 


st $1.75 


Gold 


A deeided novelty. 
Something very unusual 
and unique. 

Neat black leather 
fobs, just like the pic- 
ture, with solid gold or 
silver initials. 

These initials are 
not simply stamped or 
raised gold or silver— 
they’re solid and heavy 
—very artistic in every 


way. 
Initial fobs are the 
newest idea out, and 
will be worn exten- 
sively by both ladies 
and gentlemen. 
If you want one, 
just send us in 
stampsorbyP.O. 
Money Order 
75c (for Silver 
initial) or 
$1.75 (forGold 
initial) and we’ll 
send your fob by 
return mail, all 
charges paid. 
Specify initial you 
wanton your fob. 


American 
Jewelry Co. 


1430 Nineteenth St. 
Bakersfield, Cal. 


TRY IT YOURSELF 


f FIVE DAYS FREE 


This aimple, practical, accu- 
rate computer costs only a fraction 
of the price cf key machines 
and does everything they do 
except print. 


(THE \)RAPID 
\COMPUTER 


i 


'’ Adding Machine 


worksiright on the books or on the 
esk., It’s a wonder as a time-saver and 
result-getter. Capacity, poo 999.99. If 
ake g u're nothing 















a 
y wo send it? Postal us for Free Catalo by 


THE RAPID COMPUTER CO. 
286 Lake Shore Road, BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
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EVERY ONE TRUE TO NAME 


Well developed, with strong, healthy roots. 





FRUIT 
ORNAMENTAL 

The largest and finest stock on the Coast. All sorts. Order now. 
BURBANK’S NEW CREATIONS 
Santa Rosa Plum ame Pine 
Gaviota_Plum Vesu 

The Beautiful Foliage Plum 
Royal and Paradox Walnuts 


Send for illustrated booklet. Valuable illustrated catalogue. 
Both sent free. 


Salesmen Wanted 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $200,000.00. 


Fancher Creek Nurseries 


(ux. ) 
GEO. C. ROEDING, President and Manager 


BOX 28, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
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ARTHUR G. PRITCHARD, Cashier 
F. P. HASKELL, Jr., Asst. Cashier 
GEORGE BROWNE, Secretary 


JOHN ©. AINSWORTH, President 
JOHN S. BAKER, Vice-President 
P. C. KAUFMAN. Second Vice-Pres. 


Fidelity 


company Bank 


Tacoma, Washington 


THE OLDEST TRUST COMPANY IN WASHINGTON 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Comparative Growth of Deposits 





May 20,1902 . . . $943,148.77 
May 20,1903 . . . $1,357,905.13 
Mey, 20,1904 . . $1,668.658.86 


May 20,1905 . . $1,901,320.67 
May ; 20, 1906 . $2,831,202.90 


May 20, 1907 $3,012,800.51 


Commercial Accounts Solicited 
Interest Paid on Savings Deposits 























Jno. J. Cone 
A. W. Fierro 


Robert W. Hunt 9 C. Hallsted 


. W. McNaugher 


Robert W. Hunt & Co. 


Bureau of Inspection 
Tests and Consultation 


66Broadway, NEW YORK 31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
425 Washington St., SAN FRANCISCO 


Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 
Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, Buildings 
and other Structures 
Cement Inspection and Testing 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories in 
San Francisco 


Chicago, New York and London 


fi i 





Reports and Estimates’ on Properties and 
Processes 














REMOVING WEST ? 


Household Goods Shipped at Reduced Rates to Colorado, Utah and Pacific 
Coast Points. Loaders and Distributors of Machinery, Furniture and House- 
hold Goods in Mixed Car Lots. Export and Import Freight Contractors. 
Transfer Equipment and Storage Warehouses at Los Angeles, San Francisco 


and Seattle. 
_ TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., 
Chicago: 215 Dearborn St. San Francisco: 789 Market St. 
Los Angeles: 224 W. Fifth St. New York: 29 Broadway Seattle: 305 Main St. 


Are You Going to Build? 


Complete plans, specifications 
and details from $3 up. Send soc 
in silver for new 1907 Book con- 
taining 75 of the latest and best 
Plans of houses and bungalows 
Costing from $400 to $gooo. Send 
Stamp today for my $5 sketc! 
V. W. VOORHEES, ARCHITECT 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








proposition, 
46-48 EITEL BUILDING, 





POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 
1520-1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco — 





O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 





1212 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, California 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET _ 
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Chas. H. Van Orden, Secy. 


Phillips & Van Orden Co. 


Grattan D. Phillips, Pres. 








OUR SPECIALTIES 
Posters, Catalogues, Rail- 
road Work of All Kinds 


TELEPHONE MARKET 1202 


PUBLISHERS 
AND PRINTERS 


1617-19 Mission Street 
Near Twelfth 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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TY PRINTING CO. 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
41 FOURTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Lloyd C.. Comegys, Gen. Mgp. Phone Kearny 296 

















Rand, 

McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 





HE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving 

machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
work quickly and to do it well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers 
and publishers in the United States. If you are 
interested in commercial printing,. maps, globes, 
atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
orders from one thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 





,— 








IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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PUNCTURE PROOF SEL +. 
ALLIGATO HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 


Save you trouble and money. The best tire made. Nails, tacks, glass and snags will not let 
the air out. Made from best quality extra tough rubber, close-woven tension fabric chemically 
\\. treated, automatic —e, extra heavy tr , strong, durable. rable, resilient. Accept no imitations, 
t }}) guarantee tag on each tire. Order at sale price. Give size tire wanted. 

<—J]] Gist price catalog of Bicycles and Sporting Goods fee. ‘Dealers wanted, Sl QE 


THE VIM See“55) cnicaco A Pair 

















REFRIGERATING ‘AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES - 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


Works and Office: KEARNY & FRANCISCO STS. 
VULCAN IRON WORKS ““**“sasaseiss sass 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 














Erickson & Petersen 


WELLS FARGO BUILDING 
PORTLAND OREGON 


GENERAL RAILROAD 
CONTRACTORS 





ESTIMATES GIVEN ON RAILROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 

















OP NEE: sph 7 Mei o hf 


Saves using Solid Stock. 
SEND SPECIEICATIONS- WE QUOTE PRICES 


SARARA SIFELANBE QD. General Sales Office BUTTS SURE s BUN 


RWRANCHA OLELCES — MEW WORM — CRORES, 














New Pintsch Light Inverted Mantle Lamps %{o"=2 mete 
Steam Heat | Steam Couplers —— 
SAPETY CAR-HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 
2134 WOOLSEY STREET - - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


STANDARD GAS ENGINE CO. 
GAS ENGINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Endorsed and Used by United States Government 











WRITTEN GUARANTEE WITH EACH ONE 


DENNISON and KING STREETS 
EAST OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 








IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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Golden Gate Lard 


Primrose Hams and Bacon 


Sound and wholesome Food Products prepared under strictly 
Hygienic conditions and United States Government Inspection. 


WESTERN MEAT CO., South San Francisco, San Mateo County, California 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 


Primrose Salad Oil 











1. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. Schweitzer 





Company 


WHOLESALE 
BUTCHERS AND 


MEAT JOBBERS 
NO RETAILING DONE 


1412 BUSH ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
- + CALIFORNIA ... 
Telephone Main 368 
HOTEL, RESTAURANT 
AND SHIPPING SUPPLIES 


-.--A SPECIALTY.... 






































The 


National Supply 
Company 


OIL WELL 
Ur Fe 


Drilling Tools, Casing, Pipe 








MAIN OFFICE 


117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 


BRANCHES 


Bakersfield Coalinga McKittrick 
Santa Maria 














PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches, 
Switch Stands, Head Chairs, Tie Bars, Jenne 
Track Jacks, Track Drills, Rail Benders, Rail 
Braces, ‘‘Channel’’ Switches, ‘‘Strom’? Clamp 


Frogs ‘‘Transit’’ Switches. 


725 MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





Henry Lund & Company 


San Francisco and Liverpool 


European Steel Rails and Fittings of every description 
Contractors of Railway Material 


628 Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 


| 


| 








e & 4 Sheathing Papers 


We have the best and most complete line of Paper of every description 
Write for Samples and Prices. 


Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 


California’s Leading Paper House 


473 to 485 Sixth Street San Francisco 














Flours and meals 
manufactured under 
this celebrated Trade 
Mark stand for 


“QUALITY” 











Sterilized Meals pack- 
ed in 2 and 5 pound 
Cartons and always 
Fresh. Mills located 
Lombard and Mont 
gomery Streets, San 
Francisco, California 


| 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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SCHUSSLER BROS. 


Frames, Mirrors, Pictures, Artists’ Materials 
RETAIL AND WHOLESALE 
326-338 Grove Street 1218-1220 Sutter Street 


San Francisco, California 




















OUR NEW FACTORY, OCCUPIED SEPTEMBER 1, 1907 











FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE MARINE AUTOMOBILE 


CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


BERNARD FAYMONVILLE, Vice-Pres 
Louis WEINMANN, Secretary WM. J. DUTTON, PRESIDENT 














J.B. LEVISON, 2no. Vv. P.& Marine Sec’y 
THOMAS M. GARDINER, Treasurer 











DEWEY, STRONG & CO. TONOPAH GOLDFIELD BULLFROG 


(Established 1860) MANHATTAN AND COMSTOCKS 
A SPECIALTY 


Solicitors of Patents | ZADIG & CO. sr, eRoxsrs 
Counselors in Patent and Trademark Causes pare oneal eles 324 BUSH STR E ET 


1105-06 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco | DIRECTLY OPPOSITE NEW SAN FRANGISCO STOCK AND EXCHANGE BUILDING 


@ A Home Phone for 
i Your Home 











~3)— >) The Automatic for many reasons: It is a time saver, a C3 
money saver. Itnever tires, never delays, never mistakes. _ 
A correct call will bring immediate results. We have no party lines. 


THE HOME TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY) 


OF LOS ANGELES 
716, 718, 720 and 722 South Olive Street 














IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 


of the following Banks: 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

The Oldest National Bank in California 
Capital - - $1,500,000 
Surplus - - $1,500,000 


Invites accounts from banks, corporations and 
individuals and is fully prepared to care for the 
needs of its patrons. 


WELLS FARGO NEVADA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Capital Paid Up . $ 6,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 4,584,805.19 


Total . . . . . . $10,584,805.19 
Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street 





The San Francisco National Bank 


Capital Stock - - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 375,000 
Extends to its customers every accommoda- 
tion consistent with conservative banking. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts. 


San Francisco, California 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 








FRENCH 5 SAVI NGS BAN K 
ET, SAN FRANCIS 
we) perry in ‘and — 
A . 

CHARLES CARPY 
- <A. LEGALLET 
Leon BocgueEraz 

. BOUSQUET 


PRESIDENT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
SECRETARY oe 
DIRECTORS 
J. E. Artigues Geo. Beleney 
. A. Bergerot O. Bozio 
et De Sabla, Jr. J. M. Dupas 
A. Legallet J.J. Mack 


Leon Bocqueraz 
Chas. Carpy 
J. S. Godeau 





The Anglo-Californian Bank, L° 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
Capital . . $1,500,000 
Surplus . ._ 1,500,000 


AT THE OLD CORNER SANSOME AND PINE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





The German Savings and Loan Society 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Guaranteed Capital - - 
Capital actually paid up in cash, 
Total Assets - 


$1,200,000.00 Reserve and Contingent Funds, $ 1,403,755.68 
1,000,000.00 Deposits June 29, 1907 - 
: $40,679,204.63 


38, 156,931.28 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, or Wells, Fargo & Co's Money Orders, or coin by Express. 
Office Hours: 10 o'clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M. eeceee Saturdays to 12 o'clock M. and 
Pt 


Saturday evenings from 7 o'clock P. M. to 8 o'clock 


OF FIic#8RS 
President ° N. OHLANDT Cashier. 
Ist Vice- President . DANIEL MEYER Asst. Cashier 
2d Vice-President : EMIL ROHTE Secretary . a 
Asst. Secretary a A. H. MULLER 


GOODFELLOW & EELLS, General Attorneys 


A. H. R. SCHMIDT 
WM. HERRMANN N. OHLANDT 
GEORGE TOURNY d 


M. for receipt of deposits only. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


DANIEL MEYER J. W. VAN BERGEN 
EMIL ROHTE F. TILLMANN, Jr 
IGN. STEINHART E. T. KRUSE and 


I. N. WALTER W. S. GOODFELLOW 





INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


Capital Paid In, $3,250,000.00 


Surplus, $3,459,038.08 


HEAD OFFICE, 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES: 


London, Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, Shanghai, Penang, Hong Kong, Canton, Manila, Cebu, 


Yokohama, Kobe, San Francisco, City of Mexico, Washington, Panama. 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. 
Accounts of Banks, Merchants and Individuals solicited. Correspondents and Branches in all parts of the world. Interest paid on Term Deposits, 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCHES: 


Main Office, 415 Montgomery Street, near California 


Branch, 2045 Sutter Street, near Fillmore 


WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER 





Cuas. F. LEEGE 
President 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


B. G. ToGnazz1 
Manager 


42 Montgomery Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
624 Van Ness Avenue, near Turk Street 
PAID UP CAPIT 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
Interest Paid on Special and Savings Deposits. 


Commercial Accounts Solicited. 


a 


CALIFORNIA 
3039 16th Street, near Valencia Street 


- : $1,500,000 
‘ ° 6,097,256 
Safe Deposit Boxes for 


Rent at Van Ness Avenue Branch. 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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OLDFIELD 


PRODUCING 


$2,000,000 Gold 


PER MONTH 


is the center of the richest mineral section of the world. Here 
are unparalleled investment and speculative opportunities. 
Enormous sums of money have been and will be made in 
Nevada Mining. The mineral possibilities of the State are 
unlimited. Opportunities for profitable investment are better 
here than in any other portion of the United States. The 
estimated gold and silver production of Nevada during 1907 
is $50,000,000.00, and the mining industry of the State is 
in its infancy. There are greater opportunities of making 
money in Nevada mining investments to-day than ever 








before. You are looking for profitable sources of investment. 
Why be satisfied with five or six per cent per annum when 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE investments can be had in Nevada 
that will net from twenty to thirty or forty per cent per year? 
While investments with an element of speculation can be 
had that will in many cases return from 100% to 1000% 
profit in twelve months. 


Investigate this matter for yourself. Get in touch with mining in 
Nevada by reading my 


WEEKLY MARKET LETTERS 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE UPON REQUEST. If you desire information 
of any mine in Nevada, write me. I have representatives in all important 
camps, andI can give you the information you want. It is free for the 
asking. My market letter is the only one sent out regularly from Goldfield, 
and YOU WANT IT. 


G. S. JOHNSON, Broker 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 


P. O. BOX 5666 








Write Me 
To-Day 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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Copyright 1906 by Darius Kinsey, Seattle 


A Forest 


of Four Billion 
Twenty Million 
Dollars 


has two hundred and thirteen billion feet of standing 
timber, estimated by conservative experts to be worth at least 
FOUR BILLION TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS. The Pacific 
Northwest as a whole, contains the largest body of merchant- 
able timber in the world. For those looking for a profitable 
investment that will show quick increase in valuation it is to 
be found here in Oregon timber. Think for a moment of 
the situation! The forests of Minnesota and Michigan are 
practically depleted. Such heavy inroads have been made 
upon forests and other sections of the world that ‘the price of 
lumber is rapidly advancing and the world must look for its 
supply to the Pacific Northwest. The development of the 
lumber industry in Oregon is as yet in its infancy. It is 
inevitable that timber land must increase in value at least 
100 per cent during the next few years and an investment 
made now when prices are low will net handsome returns 
We have madea study of the timber situation in Oregon for 
many years and we are in a position to advise clients in the 
most Conservative manner. We know from our study of 
conditions that there are extraordinary opportunities today 
for investment in Oregon timber lands. Write for our list of 
bargains, If you have a small or large amount to invest, we 
can show you where you can place it to advantage. Bank and 
other references furnished as toour reliability. Write today to 


Fred A. Kribs, porrcano, onecon 








Coming to 
California 


Open a bank 
account—by 
mail—before you 
start and have 
a business home 
when you arrive. 





Write for 
information 











COLUMBIA TRUST 
COMPANY 


311 WEST THIRD STREET 


Los Angeles California 


LL 

















# : " 
CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Writes all forms of Accident and Health 
Insurance, including our popular 
“‘PERFECTION"” contracts for bus- 
iness and professional men. . . ° 


Producers and all others interested 
address 


J. E. BETTS 


Acting Resident Manager 


201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
San Francisco California 
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RATES 75 CENTS 
PER LINE 
Minimum advertisement 
accepted 4 lines 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


For the Advertiser who 
wishes a small advertise- 
ment 

“You get results” 





REAL ESTATE—California 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 





Alfalfa and hogs are paying $100 per acre; Prunes and 
Peaches, i per acre. For further particulars, write 
NOBL E & WENTZ, 1015 Eighth Street, Sacramento, Cal. 


FAIR OAKS COLONY. A temperance Colony of 
Eastern people. Fruit of all kinds grown under a steel 
pipe system of irrigation. For full information inquire of 
Geo. P. Robinson, manager, 1006 Fourth street, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


CALIFORNIA LAND $1 PER 








ACRE; balance entire 
no taxes; no interest; 
ready to plow; under 
immediate possession 
2-cent stamp. 
room 40, San 


purchase $1 week for each 5 acres; 
tracts; level; rich; clear; 
irrigation; perpetual water right; I 
given; particulars, maps, photographs for 
Stevinson Colony, 703 Van Ness avenue, 
Francisco, California. 


* YOU DESIRE TO PURCH: ASE improved or unim- 
ane city or county property in the beautiful San Joaquin 
Valley, write us. We have what you want or can get it for 
you. The oldest real estate’ firm in the valley. Established 























1860. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 North Hunter street, 
Stockton, California. Write us for descriptive matter. 
CENTRAL CAL IF ORNL. A LANDS. Fertile, sandy 


loam soil. Fine transportation facilities Colonization lots 
at reasonable prices in the famous Tarlock district where 
the demand for land is great and people are rapidly settling. 
We own the land. You should investigate. Ask Oullahan- 
Littlehale Co., Stockton, California, for references and full 
particulars. 


THE GATEWAY L AND. AGENCY of Stockton, San 
Joaquin County, California, is subdividing into 10- to 100- 
acre tracts or more as desired, the best body of grape, fruit 
or alfalfa land in California. It is a very deep, sandy loam, 
heavily charged with plant food insuring large yield for 








many years without fertilizing. Stock farms and_ potato 
land for sale. City property of all kinds. J. M. McCarty 
& Co., 236 Main street, Stockton, C alifornia. 











SUNNYVALE, SANTA CLARA COUNTY—38_ miles 
south of San Francisco on the main line of S. P. R. R. Co. 
Sunnyvale is surrounded by more than 10,000 acres of the 
best orchard and vegetable land in our valley, where can be 
grown the Cherry, Peach, Prune, Apricot, all kinds of 
berries and vegetables to perfection. We are also the great 
manufacturing center. Here is located the Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works, employing hundreds of hands. The Jubilee 
Incubator Co., The Century Paint and Roofing Co., Madi- 
son and Bonner Dried Fruit House. The Sunnyvale Can- 
neries, now being built, also an enormous Cannery being 
built by Libby, McNeill and Libby of Chicago. Our gain 
in 1906 was 70 per cent and we shall double in 1907. The 
place for .. home or an investment. Business lots, Resi- 
dence lots, 5- and 10-acre tracts and orchard homes. Write 
for our ona Resa and maps. Sunnyvale Land Co., Sunny- 
v vale. California. 


FOR LARGE. OR SMALL, 
vineyards in the Sacramento 
prices before buying. We have the best colony tracts in 
the state. No irrigation. Central California Realty Co., 
S. P. DOANE, manager, 1003 K Street, Sacramento,California. 


EVERY MAN SEEKING A HOME in 
should have our catalogue of farms. Hawk, 
« Carly Co., Sacramento, California. 


SU NNY Vv ALE, CALIFORNIA—Climatic conditions, 
location and shipping facilities insures great manufactur- 
ing center; a dozen concerns now operating with pay- 
rolls at $12,000 per week. Best for cherries, prunes, other 
fruits, berries, nuts and vegetables in the world-famed 
Santa Clara valley—five to ten-acre tracts sufficient; 50 
Southern Pacific trains daily, 3 miles from San Francisco 
bay and deep water; south from San Francisco 38 miles. 
Write Sunnyvale Chamber of Commerce for handsome 
illustrated booklet, free. 


SUNNY SAN 





FARMS, orchards and 


valley, get our lists and 


California 
Hawley & 





DIEGO—The most rapidly developing 
city on the coast; presents the investment opportunity of a 
lifetime. For $5 per month we offer beautiful marine-view 
lots in the close-in suburbs. A square, safe proposition 





from thoroughly reliable people. Southern California’s 
finest climate. Illustrated booklet free. Act promptly. 
J. Frank Cullen & Company, San Diego, California. 








_COOS COUNTY—the land of infinite possibilitieg 
timber, coal, gold, dairying, diversified farming, watey 
power. Marshfield, the great and growing metropoli 


Mistake you will not make to be on a land-locked harbol 
away from blizzards, cyclones, and earthquakes. For fy 
information call on or address Stutsman & Co., Marsiifiel 
Oregon. 


C7. BE MENROTHER—Notary 
Real Estate and Loan Co. 
and sold). 





public—Ba ido 
All kinds of real estate (bougil 
Money loans negotiated on approved security 


All U. S. land matters a specialty and promptly attende 
to. Pension and insurance agency. Bond brokers. ‘!'rang 
Atlantic steamship and railroad ticket agency. (Office 


rooms 2 and 3, up stairs, New Denholm building, Bandor 
Oregon. 


COME TO FREEWATER, OREGON—In the 
Walla Walla valley fruit district. Moderate priced farmg 
low taxes, early berries, late apples. Three cuttings o 
alfalfa. Address A. O. Johnson, Freewater, Oregon 





famoul 





$50,000—1,300 acres river bottom land, 
front, steamboat landing, postoffice, railroad station 
miles. Columbia river dairy farms are paying $10 
annually per head. Columbia County Abstract and Trus 
Company, St. Helens, Oregon. 


3 miles wate 





WHITE & TROWBRIDGE, MEDFORD, OREGON 
Largest and oldest real estate brokers in southern Oregon 
25 years selling Rogue river valley lands. Refer to an 
bank in Medford. 


WASHINGTON COU NTY—S —Send t two cents postag 
for descriptive booklet of resources to Oregon Land Com 
pany, Edw. Seymour, manager, Forest Grove, Orego 
SAID— “Forest Grove i 
It’s the center of a larg 
Board of Trade for par 











PRESIDENT HARRISON 
the prettiest town in Oregon.’ 
dairying section. Write to the 
ticulars. 





BANKS AND INVESTMENTS 
ROSEVILLE. We will sell you ‘a lot and build you 


a house and find a tenant for you who will pay a renta 
that will net you not less than ‘eight per cent on your in 
vestment. In the Southern Pacific Company’s new zreat 
transfer, Roseville, California. Lots will probably doubl 
in value within three or four years. Jou can in this way 
invest from one thousand dollars upwards. No chance ti 
lose. Ww here can you make a better, permanent, safe invest 
ment? Address to-day, California Corporation, Sacramento 
California Bank references. 








anes =e : aa 

COMING TO CALIF ORNI. A? Have your poere send 
letter of identification to Fort Sutter National Bank, S Sacral 
mento, California. Make your first stop at Sacramento. 
After that no matter where you are on the Pacific Coast, w4 
will see that you find friends if you are all right. Ours ig 
the handsomest and best equipped bank in Northern Cali 
fornia. 





FARMERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ BANK, Stockton 
California. Capital and surplus, $600,000.00. Safe deposit 
boxes for rent. General banking transacted. 





COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY—A ‘general law bull 
ness and reports. Interstate Adjustment Company, 414 
3uchanan Building, Portland, Oregon. 





SIX PER CENT NET—obtained for you on _ any! 
amount above 1,000, secured by first mortgage on improved 
city real estate. The mortgage made payable to you and 


prompt payment of principal and interest are further 
guaranteed from our funds. Bank references. California 
Properties Limited, 1700 Call Building, San Francisco, 


California. 





COME to the sublime country near the setting sun, 
in a balmy climate, and win a home for your own. Write 
for free literature or send 25 cents for George Washington 
Mountain postal cards, nattire’s mighty profile of the 
Father of our Country, to Chamber of Commerce, room 
407 Astoria, Oregon. 
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REAL ESTATE—Washington 


| 





HIGH GRADE HELP 





SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON—Fine wheat farms, 
fruit and alfalfa lands; choice city property. A. L. Loren- 
gen, Denny building, Walla Walla, Washington. 





DO YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- 
bg city or country property. We handle Tacoma and 

uget Sound properties. We have what you want. Tacoma 
is growing rapidly. Demand for land is great. Write us 
for full particulars. Ballard & Company, 117% S. 10th st., 
Tacoma, Washington. 


KALAMA ON THE COLUMBIA—Come to 
western Washington for mild climate, pure water, health, 
business opportunities, timber, fruit and dairy farms, 
cheap electric power for manufacturing, rail and water 
transportation. Address Imus & Stone, Kalama, Wash- 
ington. See Kalama “ad.’ 


SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON—Our coal, timber 
and farm land are in active demand—We act as agents— 
care for non-residents’ holdings. References, United States 
National Bank, Union Loan & Trust Co., Dysart & Ellsbury, 
Centralia, Wash. 

CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON—Dairymen get $9 a cow 
per month for over eight months. Condensery Co. helps 
farmer buy herds. Al chance for men of limited means. 
Newly discovered coal lands offer attractive investments. 
Railroads building into field. No better timber buys on 
coast. Stumpage, $1 to $1.50. This wide city will help 
manufacturers. Investigation solicited. Write J. E. 
Leonard, A. L. Coffman & Co., Ponder & Gable or Chehalis 
Co-operative Realty Co. 


FRUIT FARM—60 acres, 40 improved, , good buildings; 
all under fence; 800 bearing trees, best varieties; all kinds 
small fruit; running water; price, $5,000. Brisbin, Smith & 
Livesey, Bellingham, Wash. 


TACOMA—ON PUGET SOUND—Population 1906, 
80,000, to-day over 100,000. Five transcontinental railroads 
coming into city. Eastern capital is snapping up large 
investments. Residence lots on car line 25 minutes out, 
$10 to $150. Cash or terms. Write for free illustrated 
booklet. National Land Co., 421 California Bldg., Tacoma; 
or 506 Pioneer Bldg., Seattle. 

ONE DESIRING A HOME in eastern Washington 
can learn of the resources and opportunities of the wonder- 
ful Palouse Country, the greatest wheat producer in the 
world. Tell me what you want and I will do the rest. 
George C. Marsh, Endicott, Washington. _ 

COMING TO SEATTLE? Do you want to invest in 
real estate? so, you want all the information you can 
get. Write us for prices in or near Seattle. We can save 
you money if you want a good suburban property. Write 
to-day. Prices are going up. Gregg & Morford, Kirkland, 
Washington. 


REAL ESTATE—Nevada 


GREAT BARGAINS IN REAL ESTATE—19,000 
acres; 12,000 irrigated; balance fine pasture, only $7.50 
per acre; smaller tracts if you wish. 7,000 acres only 6 
miles from town, well settled country, $7 per acre, excep- 
tionally good bargain. List your property with us; we buy 
and sell anywhere in the United States. Send for our list 
of bargains. The Western Land and Securities Company, 
Box 1973, Goldfield, Nevada. 


POPULAR MUSIC 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 12 cts. PER COPY. 
Arrah Wanna—Blue Bell —Bullfrog — Coon — Cheyenne 
Happy Heine—Iola—Idaho—Laughing Water—Starlight 
Would you _Care—Cavalleria Rusticana—Fifth Nocturne 
Flatterer—Flower Song—I1 pereese Socks Song. Send 
2 cts. postage for FREE CATALOG. 
American Music Co., 66-69 Leonard St., New York, N. Y. 


SUPPLIES 


SCHWABACHER-FREY STATIONERY CO. — Suc- 
cessor to Le Count Bros. Co. Stationers, printers, blank 
book makers, engravers and lithographers. 42-44 Sutter 
street, San Francisco, California. 

THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. 
and dealers in Combined Harvesters, Traction Engines for 
Plowing, Freighting and Logging; Carriage and Wagon 
Wheels; Blacksmith’s Tools and Supplies, Iron and Steel; 
Stockton Scrapers for making roads, levees and ditches; 
Harvester extras and repairs; Leather Belting, and Ewart 
Link Belting, Stockton, California. 

SAMSON IRON WORKS, Stockton, California. Manu- 
facturers and builders of Samson Gasoline and Oil Engines, 
Samson Centrifugal Pumps, Samson Pumping Plants, 
——- Portable Rigs. Our guarantee is our bond. Prices 
right. 
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Manufacturers ° 





WANTED AT ONCE--Traveling distributing managers 
to represent established mail order firm. $100 per month 
and expenses. Saunders Company, Dept. D, Fifth avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


TOILET ARTICLES 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few minutes each 
day draws the blood to the scalp, causing free and normal 
circulation, which stimulates the hair to a new, healthy 
growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. Write for free 
particulars. The Modern Vacuum Cap Co., 671 Barclay 
Block, Denver, Colorado. 


CAMERA SUPPLIES 


OUR FALL BARGAIN LIST of high grade cameras 
and lenses will save you money. Send for it. Old cameras 
or lenses of any kind exchanged for new ones. National 
Specialty Co., 49 West 28th st., New York. 


HOTELS 
CAPITAL HOTEL, SACRAMENTO. W. O. Bowers, 


proprietor. Rooms and bath, and sample rooms, steam 
heated throughout. $1.00 per day and up. Also fine grill 
in connection. 


SCENIC PHOTOS AND POST CARDS 


ELKS’ CONVENTION—Fairmont Park and 
Philadelphia views; Delaware Water Gap, and 
Pennsylvania views. 8x10 platinum prints on 11x 14 
cream mounts. Any three for $1, or in 5x7 size, three 
for 50 cents. Send for list. Excelsior Photo Company, 
725 East Willard street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


TWENTY-FIVE SOUVENIR POST CARDS—Given 
with a six months’ subscription of 25 cents to largest and 
oldest 100-page monthly on coins, stamps, post cards, 
curios, minerals, photographs, relics, old books, etc. 
Organ of the largest stamp curio post cards and camera 
clubs. Ads pay one cent per word Phil. West and Col- 
lectors World. Superior, Nebraska. Sample free. Three 
months’ trial, 10 cents. It’s Nebraska’s largest monthly. 


POST CARDS—Twenty art, comic, 
colors. Ten cents. Catalogue free. 
Compary, Department N, Des Moines, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YARD WIDE SILK—Direct from loom to you. All 
colors, plain and fancy. New weaves for fall and winter. 
Send 10 cents for samples. L. A. Silk Works, 511 S. 
Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our three books for 
Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. R. S. & 
A. B. Lacey, Rooms 22-32 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING 
rates on household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette Building, Chicago, 1005 
Carleton Building, St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, 
3oston; 101 Columbia Building, San Francisco; 109 
Stimson Block, Los Angeles, California. 


THE REORGANIZATION of the Citizens’ Alliance 
having been effected, under the direction of a new pres- 
ident and executive committee, assisted by an advisory 
board of seventy-five, and associated with the Citizens’ 
Industrial Association of America, of New York, notice 
is given that the legal and publicity, departments are open 
to its members at rooms 917-18-20-22 Merchants Exchange 
Suilding. 


THE BUTTERFLIES OF THE WEST COAST—A 
new book, the only one in this field;. photographic figures 
and letter press description of all kinds on the Coast; 
complete, exhaustive, authoritative, indispensable to every 
one who knows, or who wishes to know, about butterflies. 
Royal octavo, fine paper, well printed, well bound. Price, 
$10. Book of Plates, same as in the above work, all 
species named, with index, but no descriptive text. For 
beginners, and for a field handbook. Royal octavo, silk 
cloth binding. Price, $1.50 postpaid. For either book, or 
for further information address the _ author, G. 
Wright, 445 F street, San Bernardino, California. 


FOR FRUIT TREES—Walnut and almond, grape 
vines, eucalyptus and other forest trees, acacias, peppers, 
roses, and general nursery stock, write Leonard Coates 
Nursery Company, Morganhill, Santa Clara County, Cali- 
fornia. 32 years’ experience. 
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HOMESEETERS 
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This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing accurate and unbiased 
information about the Pacific Coast and the great wide-awake West. 

Sunset Magazine by reason of its close connection with the great railway systems 
of the West is in a position to furnish the most complete and accurate data about 
opportunities for home making. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will cheerfully furnish information about any section of the country, telling you what 
the resources are, how to get there, what the cost will be; and will send you descriptive 
books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great facilities enable 
us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not been 
first determined. 


‘THE FAMOUSy 


Saniag (<Sall aes 


SanJosé nos HOSAY 
A City of 40,000 


50 Miles South from 
San Francisco 









e All tickets grant stop-over privilege at San Jose. Its worth your time to sec 
l ourists: our attractions. Beautiful Santa Clara Valley will charm, and San Jose is in 
the very heart ofit. Lick Observatory—4209 feet elevation—overlooks the 
entire panorama, visit this and STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
CHE BEST ALL-YEAR-AROUND CLIMATE IN THE STATE 


: We will make room for 5,000 good families with sufficient means (a few 
The man of Family: thousand dollars) to secure small orchard farms that pay—raise poultry as 
well. The boys and girls can make money in the summer, picking fruit or working in the canneries 
if you don’t need them at home. 
For information and booklet send 2c. stamp to 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
JOSEPH ©. BROOKS, Secretary 
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Thousands of Acres to Be 


Santa Barbara Thrown Open in California 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 22.—Under the new 
e e arrangement just announced, governing the 

Ca l ornid sixth opening in California lands, actual 
residence upon the land is not necessary, but 

it must be improved with buildings, orchards 


or irrigation ditches during the first year, 


Is the Most Charming Homeland which insures population, activity and rapid 


growth. Applications may now be filed for 

of the West land in the new settlement, up to December 
first. 

In beauty of location and We will send you the New Plan Book of 

perfection of climate Instructions to Homeseekers for 10 cents 

it has no rival on (stamps or coin) and include a three months’ 

any shore . subscription to the Western Empire, a valu- 


able California magazine about the wonderful 
industrial development of California rural 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE TO lite, sports, adventure, ete. Also sample 
copies of the Pacific Fruit World and the Live 


Stock Tribune, the two leading farm and 
J. L. HURLBUT, the two leading farm and 


poultry papers California—all for 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce, cents, which may result in a long life and 
s modest fortune for you. 


Address Home Extension Committee, 208 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, 


California. 


















LOCATE ON 


Patterson 


IRRIGATED LAND 


es? eee : Where $500 can be raised on each acre per year 


Ideal climate; best markets; no 

crop failures; no frosts. The 

Patterson Land Company has 

recently opened this land for 
pw» at Low Prices. Wiite for FREE. tn a illustrated booklet, “Results of Irrigation.’” It tells of wonderful 
pportunities at Patterson, Washington, with proofs. 





MUTUAL REALTY COMPANY, Agents Desk K Pioneer Building, Seattle, Wash. 








CAN MAKE YOU MONEY — 


I am making money for clients all over the country in. Los Angeles Real * 
Estate. What I am doing for others I can do for you. I know Los 
Angeles thoroughly. I have seen it grow from 100,000 population in 
1900 to nearly 300,000 in 1907—and have seen property values 
increase in proportion. I know where to buy and when to buy—to 
take advantage of future growth. 

By my plan you can buy fine Residence Lots within 20 minutes of 
the business center for $15.a month It doesn’t take Los Angeles Lots 
long to. double in -value—if bought the Briggs’ way. Write 
for my references, prospectuses, maps and pl: in. : 


an NaN OSS BRIGGS or Los ANGELES, 


S02 COLLINS BUILDING 
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Huntington Park 


SAN FRANCISCO’S MOST CHARMING SUBURB 


First suburb, junction Bay Shore Cut-Off and Old Line Southern Pacific 
Only 15 minutes from the heart of the city 


LOCATION IN REAL ESTATE MAKES MILLIONAIRES. WE HAVE THE LOCATION 





Secure one or more of these lots NOW and lay the foundation for a fortune 


$5.00 $5.0 


per month per month 




















HUNTINGTON FLIER 


The Safest and Most Profitable Investment in the World 





No Interest No Taxes Free Improvements 
Gas, Water, Electricity, all conveniences of the City 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Investigate for yourself, then use your own judgment 


NOT SOON, BUT NOW o. 





o” 3 
We would urgently advise those wishing to buy while they WA 
have a choice of location and before a rise in prices to send a+ 
in a deposit. We will reserve the best we have left at the WY XR? 
my 


: A/ .6 
time. Pe 


TUCKER CO. . 


roy 4 .’ ." + 
106-8 Countryman Building 8s . a of 
or XY “a . 
Van Ness at Ellis, San Francisco, Cal. ys co ol 
Phone Franklin 2848 ee od r 
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California’s Model Colony 


Now Open for Colonization 





THE FAMOUS 


Yucaipa Valley 


j located sixty-six miles from Los Angeles, adjoining Redlands, the 
) “Gem Home City” of Southern California, and the richest city per 
capita in California. 

The valley embraces 14,000 acres of California’s richest soil, 
has an elevation of from 1,800 to 3,000 feet, a climate unexcelled 
in California, an average annual rainfall of 2214 inches, flowing 
artesian wells, never-failing springs, soils (30 feet in depth) 
adapted for the successful growth of alfalfa, vegetables, corn, hay, 
grain, oranges, grapes, peaches, cherries, apricots, figs, olives, 
apples, ete. The Valley has been under cultivation for thirty years, 
and a failure of crops is unknown. Six crops of alfalfa, aggre- 
gating eleven tons per acre, are harvested each season without irriga- 
tion. Splendid home market for everything produced. 


Yucaipa City 


will be located in the center of the colony, with up-to-date improve- 
ments, including broad streets, water under pressure, electric lights, 
parks, reservations for churches, schools, public buildings, ete. 

In opening this property for colonization in tracts of twenty 
acres and upward, we propose, for a limited time, to assist those who 
secure homes there, to the extent of the cost of their transportation 
to California. Maps and descriptive matter will be mailed upon 
application. 








Southern California Colonization Bureau 
207 West Third Street :: Los Angeles, California 

















I 
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“ALBERTA WINTER WHEAT” 

i 

5 

§ 

Land especially adapted for Mixed Farming. Grows to perfection Alfalfa, all Cereal crops, : 
Sugar Beets, etc. $15.00 per acre-eight yearly payment plan. Write for free illustrated books. i 
FERRIER-BROCK COMPANY, 18 Geary Street, San Francisco — 
General Pacific Coast Agents Canadian Pacific Railway Company Lands | 

q 





| These Farming Stock anc il drilling scenes 
are typical of Kern cay. the Land of CornMilk 
and Oil-You will obtain full information by sending - 


your name and address with stamp enclosed to 
THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD 
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CENTRAL 


Plenty of 
CALIFORNIA FACTS Money 


can be made on .this proposi- 
tion and easier than you'd 
think. A client has placed in 
our hands for immediate sale, 
his fruit and poultry ranch of 
22 acres. Net income, as 
proven by the records, over 
$5,000 a year, and increasing. 
Good reasons for selling. Price 
$13,000 and well worth it. If 
you want a_ health- giving, 
money-making ranch in the 
most glorious valley in Cali- 
fornia where we had 245 sunny 
days the past year and no ex- 








WE have just issued a beauti- 
fully illustrated, 80-page maga- 
zine descriptive of farm life in 
Central California. Each article 
is written by a practical farmer, 
fruit grower or dairyman, who 
has told the truth about Central 
California in an interesting way. 
The illustrations are the best ob- 
tainable. We want you to read 
this magazine and will mail you 





> oe. tremes of either heat or cold, 
a copy free upon receipt of four this will make good. We have 
cents to cover the cost of post- other ranches and_ business 
age. opportunities of all kinds and 





sizes. State your wants. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE | & CASE, $HORT & RYAN 


17 West Santa Clara St. 
STOCKTON- CALIFORNIA SAN JOSE, CAL. 


BEVERLY HILLS 


“Between the City and the Sea” 

































This beautiful parklike tract of all large lots is located on the Santa 
Monica foothills overlooking Los Angeles, Hollywood and the Ocean. 


IMPROVEMENTS 


Beverly Hills is being provided with all modern improvements, 
including a complete Sewer System, Water, Gas, Electricity, 
Cement Sidewalks and Curbs, Public Parks, etc. 































ELECTRIC CARS EVERY TEN MINUTES 
LOTS 80X160 UP. PRICES $900.00 UP. TERMS EASY 


PERCY H. CLARK CO. 


311 H. W. Hellman Building Los Angeles, California 
SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
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RUSSELL CITY 


The New City on San Francisco Bay 


AND 


The Best Investment in California 








Lots One Hour 
from 
$ 200 San Francisco 
or 
and up Twenty- 
five 
Ten per ‘ 
cent down Minutes 
and from 
$5.00 Oakland 
per month to 
No Interest Russell 
No Gaxes City 
Perfect Free automobile 
Climate Sie to Ruse Cy 


This is the biggest suburban lot proposition 
on the market. Choice building lots for sale. 
1351 sold to date. Lots are going rapidly. 
- Send coupon on opposite page for free ticket. 


EAST SHORE @ SUBURBAN 
REALTY COMPANY 


10153 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 2195 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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RUSSELL CITY 


Do you know? 
Are you aware of the fact 


that it takes twenty years to double your 
money if placed in a savings bank? 














But money invested in Real Estate 
should double itself, if judiciously invested, 
in two to five years. 


|| Russell City 


is your opportunity 


Improvements free. E:asy payments. Six 
months’ extension in case of sickness. gee 
Money refunded in case of death, 8 


Sey Sar 





4 > °° .6 a ae! 
| . . PP arr KG 
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! with interest at 6 per cent. so soi 

8 SF “ @ ye ° ; 
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North of Bay Counties—California 


The Five Counties north of the Bay of San Francisco offer inducements to 
the Homeseeker and Farmer 


—— Sonoma County 


4 The earliest oranges. The largest poultry center on earth. 
) The home of Luther Burbank. The hop center. The 
~) great berry and wine section. 


Napa County 


Similar to the South of France. Grape growing and wine 
making. Prunes and all deciduous fruits. 


Mendocino County 


Great redwood section. All general farming, vines 
and fruits. : 


Marin County The great dairy county. 
os a Lake County 








Fest Bragg 


. s 
Peak a ioe 


ae: A 
“5 Matera, 
- 


The Switzerland of America. Great bean section. 


No Irrigation in these Counties. Healthful mild Climate 


FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE, ADDRESS 
FRANCIS HOPE, Representative ROBERT NEWTON LYNCH, Secretary 


California Building, San Francisco Petaluma, California 

















Ta 

















WHERE WATER AND LAND MEET IS FOUND THE MECCA OF THE HOMESEEKER 


The applying of Cheap Water to Fertile Land is Nature’s method of providing for the Home Builder 


in the great Sacramento Valley, California, is the being constructed by the Federal Gov- 
Glenn County, chosen place for both of these basic propositions. Orland Irrigation Project, seainant will care + he 50,000 of cao 


She has 250,000 acres of the best land on earth, all irrigable and cheap. acres, and Centrat Cana supplied by the Great Sacramento River, under special 
Has water enough to cover each of these acres three feet deep. Act of Congress, will care for the remaining 200,000 of these splendid acres. 
For full information address Taos. Brown, P. D. Bane, W. H. Morrissey or Boarp or Trape, Orland, California 


Erse & Provix, H. J. Barcetovx & Co., B. B. Giasscock or Cuamper or Commerce, Willows, California 











FOR COMFORT, PLEASURE, HEALTH and | 


SOUTHERN CaLirorma _|| tulare County, California 


For full particulars and illustrated printed matter Is the place for the Home-seeker. Good 
enclose five cent stamp to . : 
land for little money. For particulars, address 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE | tos, 4. THOMPSON, TULARE, CALIFORNIA 











Los Angeles, California | 
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There is Profit, Pleasure and Health in = -444ress: 
raising Fruit and Poultry in the beautiful Napa Chamber of Commerce 
Napa Valley. Rich land, low prices, best St. Helena Board of Trade 
climate, no irrigation. Calistoga Chamber of Commerce 





OPPORTUNI 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
ANGATEWAY TO THE GREAT 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY fi 











BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE, Various and Abundant in its Products 


A PLACE. FOR HOMES AND INVESTMENT ©“ ise 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. 
Many vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 
Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 
Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 
heap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 
For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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“The iiiter Seaside Resort 


The California Chautauqua on the beautiful bay of Monterey, 128 miles seuth 
of San Francisco. Sunshine and no frost. Flowers bloom all winter. A 
paradise for invalids and canvalescents. Surf bathing every 
day. Fine new bath house. Wonderful submarine gardens. 
Glass bottom boats. Boating and fishing. Magnificent scen- 
ery and charming drives. Beautiful military post. Band con- 
certs, Cavalry and Infantry parades and field day exercises. 
Old missions and historic buildings. All-round trip railroad 
tickets are good for 
a visit to Pacific 
Grove without ex- 
tra charge 


For literature and infor- 
mation ai 


Board of 

Trade 
Pacific 
Grove 

California 





BUY AND LOCATE IN 


PACIFIC GROVE 


if you desire cheap land, pure water, good 
schools, and everything required for healthful 
and comfortable living. 

Town Lots, Villa Sites and acreage property 
for sale by 


THE PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Send for a new folder, showing birds-eye view of the 
town and the new Fifth Addition to Pacific Grove 











ADDRESS 


J. P. PRYOR, General Agent, PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT CO. 
PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA 


“t PAC FIC GROVE CALIFORNIA. 
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Fortunes in Fruit 


Princely incomes are being made from Oranges and 
Grapes in Tulare County. 

We have subdivided a tract of nearly 8000 acres of Citrus Fruit land in Terra 
Bella. This land is the cream of the most fertile valley in California. The soil is 
of the same character as that around Riverside and Redlands. Climatic conditions 
niake the land even more valuable. Your fruit is shipped for the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas markets. Hence the profits per acre even exceed those realized 
from groves farther South. 

We are selling this land at prices and on terms that will allow you to engage 
in this profitable industry, no matter what is your position. $65.00 to $110.00 
per acre is the present selling price. The terms are 10 per cent cash and forty- 
eight monthly payments. When you realize that your annual income per acre 
will run from $200.00 to $1000.00 this proposition will tempt you. 

A line to us will obtain for you some very interesting and attractive printed 
matter. It will pay you to look into this. 


Terra Bella Development Co. 
EDWARD D. SILENT @ CO. 


General Agents 
216 West Second Street Los Angeles, California 
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Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 


For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 




















RE you interested in California 

Do you want to live under sunny skies 

Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards 
and vineyards 

Do you want to farm. where farming pays 

Do you want to live in a progressive country 

Do you want to live where opportunities are many 

If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE. 


For Literature and specific information write 
Secretary Tulare County Board of Trade 6 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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BUY LAND 


in the Turlock Irrigation District 
of Stanislaus County, California 


IT WILL REPAY YOU 








Send for free booklet 


C. N. WHITMORE CO. 


CERES, CALIFORNIA 














A man on an ordinary GREAT LAND OPENING 


salary can within two We have placed under thorough irrigation through the great Central Canal, 
i . R . | aided by special act of C ongress, the big rich wheat farms of Colusa and Glenn 
years prepare for himself counties, the richest fruit and garden land in all C alifornia. An abundance of 

; y water every day in the year, that each year enriches a soil that is already equal 
an income that will enable to the best, plus a long dry pleasant growing season is the reason of our superiority. 
a 5 ¢ ae Bs lere the orange matures earlier and commands the highest price of any fruit 
him to live in ¢ alifornia on the market. All fruits raised in California are being grown with great profit 
‘ here. Alfalfa, cows and hogs, will pay for your farm after you make the first 
and afford all the com- payment. Cheap transportation, good soil, cheap water and ‘delightful climate. 
_ er a \ll the year around growing season. No ‘‘between grass season.” 10, 20 and 40 
forts of lite and more of acre tracts. Terms, one-quarter cash, balance three equal annual payments. If 
cultivated, second payment extended to end of second year. Write for illustrated 


the luxuries than he ever ] pooklet. 
did on a salary of $2,000 $75 Cc. M. He TRANDISCO, CALIFORNIA MARKET STS. 


— per acre] IN CALIFORNIA | Gish 


SUTTER COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot 















































of California. Money made in small orchards and vineyards. 
Unimproved land $60.00 to $85.00 per acre. Work for all in 
the orchards, canneries, packing houses and on the farms. 


For particulars write to Board of Supervisors or the 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 


ONTARIO, CALI FORNIA 
\ Santa Paula The City that Charms 


VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA ———— ESSENTIALLY A PLACE FOR 
| “The GLEN CITY BEAUTIFUL HOMES 





























i OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Is the title of a charmingly attractive booklet that we 
Population 2000; only 15 miles from the sea, and 66 miles from have just issued. It is finely illustrated and describes 
os Angeles; railroad facilities excellent what is one of the most beautiful and climatically perfect 
The home ot the Lemon, the Orange, the English Walnut, the locations in Southern California. 
Lima Bean, the Apricot. The soil, alluvial and sandy loam, makes Those interested can obtain copies on application to 


possible this great diversity of crops. Every season of the year is a 


harvest time, making business conditions unusually active and con- The Ontario Land & improvement Co. 


stant the year through. For descriptive booklet, address 


The Board of Trade, Santa Paula, California Ontario, California 
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ood / }. The Glad Hand 


RY with the 
> Laguna de Tache 
Ranch 


is offered to the farmer who wants a 
farm worth farming in California. 

We have put 900 farmers and their 
families on 30,000 acres of the Laguna 
in the past eight years and they have 
stayed—that’s the best proof that the 
conditions are right. 
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Location Fresnocounty, in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Soil— Sandy loam, rich river bottom; none better. 
Water—Canals from Kings river with plenty of 
water for irrigation—every acre has a water right. 
Prices—$50 to $60 per acre. Terms, one-fourth cash, 
balance eight yearly payments. Interest, 6 per cent. 


That’s all we are going to try to tell you in this 
‘‘ad.”” If you want to know more about it write to 


NARES & SAUNDERS 


135 South Broadway ss i 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA Box 2696, Fresno, California 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT Says 


“Land in Imperial Valley will soon be worth from $500 to $1,500 per acre.” 


EL CENTRO’S Phenomenal Growth proves the correct- 
ness of the President's statement 


SomeReasons El Centro is located just right, and is the railroad center of the Valley. It 
will be the Metropolis and Capital of the forthcoming new county. It al- 


ready is the leading town in manufacturing, finance, and industries and its 

commercial supremacy is assured. It has the strongest bank, the best hotel, 

the largest and best buildings and the only opera house in the Valley. 
-@ 


Electric lights, electric power, and improvements of the most modern type. 

















UNEQUALLED OPPORTUNITIES 


Are offered to Homeseekers, Capitalists and Investors. We need farmers to till our fertile acres; carpenters, 
brick-masons, workmen and laborers to erect our buildings, harvest our crops, gather and pack our cantaloupes 
and to secure homes and join us in the enjoyment of the matchless climate and certain prosperity of' El Centro 
and the country surrounding it. 











FOR BOOKLET AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 


EL CENTRO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE EL CENTRO, SAN DIEGO CO., CALIFORNIA 
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Our Plan is ai 
Practical and Safe 


We have some of the finest raisin- 
grape land in Tulare County which we 
are selling by the ‘‘development sys- 
tem.’”” Your monthly payments are 
applied to the cost of the land and 
used in planting and caring for the 
vines. Under ordinary circumstances, 
before your payments are completed, 
you will receive back from crops as 
much as you pay in—your vineyard willbe 

clear profit,and worth three to six times the 
total amount of money used in developing it. 


WRITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


We are large operators in farm lands and development enterprises. We 
have some of the finest irrigated farms in California, and can make terms as 
easy as $1.00 a month, or give you the best value for cash down. Write 
immediately about the vineyard; we’ll send plenty of other data too. 


CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED FARMS COMPANY 


525 SOUTH SPRING STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





















We Promise Nothing 
That is Impossible 


We do not give you the land. You 
pay as you go along and the money 
comes back to you as the vines 
grow and bear fruit. Only a little 
money is necessary each month, but 
it must come regularly. Can you 
afford to lay aside $5, $10 or $20 a 
month for the purpose of creating a 
life income or securing a vineyard 
which can be sold for cash for $250 
to $500 an acre and has cost you 
nothing but a small, temporary investment? 























Our Farmers Are / 


APPLES 


Our Capitalists 


BERRIES 














4,000 Car Loads 700 Car Loads ; 
2,500,000 packed boxes 100,000 Chests _ Th 
375,000,000 10,000,000 Quarts = 
. : ‘ E condit 
Crisp, Juicy Apples One Year’s Shipment of decide 
One Year's Shipments. Berries from 1000 acres. W) 
The product of 10,000 $4.00 per chest, f. 0. b. chara 
acres of bearing trees. $400,000 or $400 per and h 
$1,250,000. $125 per acre. That's what the easter 
acre. That's what our owners of the 1000 acres Yo 
apple crop will NET the received for their cro but sc 
owners of the 10,000 P- vegetz 
acres. $200 to $300 per and o 
$100 to $250 per acre—what you pay for worth 
j acre—what you pay for beny land. land v 
apple land. What do you think of Th 
$250 to $600 per that? read t 
j acre—what you pay for We want you to know any C 


Z 


more about us and the 
richest valley in the 


world. C f 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS SECRETARY, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WATSONVILLE, SANTA CRUZ COUNTY, CAL. y 


bearing orchards. 
What do you think of 


such an investment? 
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Send for these SIX Free Booklets 
about Farming in Tulare County 


CALIFORNIA 


They contain authentic reports of the actual farm and fruit products of Tulare County, 
in the heart of California, and give general information about the market, social and educational 
conditions. They are worth a lifetime of happiness and prosperity to you if they help you to 
decide to come to California and till our wonderful soil and enjoy our world-renowned climate. 

WRITE FOR THEM TO-DAY. Find out the true condition in Tulare County and the 
character of the FAMOUS PAIGE-MITCHELL RANCH lands. You can make more money 
and have an easier time on a 20-acre Paige-Mitchell farm than on the average 160-acre 
eastern farm. 

You can grow the same crops you are accustomed to in other parts of the United States, 
but some of our California crops will pay better. Start with a familiar crop, such as grain, 


| vegetables, alfalfa, sugar beets, etc., which pay from $65 to $80 per acre; then work into grapes 
_ and other fruits that pay from $100 to $150 per acre. A three-year old raisin grape vineyard is 


worth $250 to $300 an acre. You can raise enough vegetables between the vines to pay for the 
land while the vines are growing and have the vineyard clear, worth $300 an acre, in three years. 
The booklets tell about other profitable crops that may suit you better— write for them and 
read the authentic reports. You can get 10 to 40 acres close to the city of Tulare that will grow 
any California crop profusely and increase in value rapidly. 
Advantageous terms made for small, large or ‘‘all cash’’ payments. 


CALIFORNIA FARMLAND COMPANY 


OWNERS 
73 GROSSE BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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New Transcontinental Road Building 
WORK ON THE SAN DIEGO & ARIZONA RAILWAY HAS BEGUN 
































A LEMON ORCHARD NEAR SAN DIEGO 


HAS A RECORD OF BUILDING 
A N f FE G O FOR PAST EIGHTEEN MONTHS 
UNEQUALLED IN THE WEST 


AND HAS TAKEN FIRST PLACE 
AMONG THE GROWING CITIES Al [ FO R N lA 
OF THE GREAT STATE OF 


SAN DIEGO Has 


The Best Harbor on the Pacific Coast and the only one south of San Francisco 
into which deep draught vessels can enter to receive and discharge cargoes. 
The Best, Cheapest and most Abundant Water Supply on the Pacific Coast. 
The Best Clrmate in the United States or elsewhere. 
A Tributary Country rich in Horticultural, Agricultural and Mineral Resources: 
Lands are easily obtained in country adjacent and are productive along 
every line. 
For Descriptive Literature of San Diego County address 


JOHN S. MILLS, SECRETARY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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Abstract Title and Trust Co. 


OF SAN DIEGO 
Capital, $100,000.00 
Prompt service. Searchers of records, abstracts and guaranteed 


certificates of title. 
TITLE BUILDING 


Herbert N. Neale, Mgr. 841 Fifth Street 





HEN visiting San Diego, don’t fail to make the 
trip to Tia Juana, Mexico, for souvenirs and 
exican trinkets, via the 
SAN DIEGO ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY 





Charm of San Diego 


for home locations 


South Park Addition 


BARTLETT ESTATE COMPANY 
Sefton Block 


$30,000 


For beautiful ranch home of 164 acres. Has nice house, also cottage 
for workmen, barn, engine house, pump, olive oil mill, olive trees, pears, 
lemons, etc. For sale on account of death. Property can be bought on 
long time. Full particulars from 


4ZTNA SECURITIES COMPANY 
P. 0. Box “*C” 








BARBEE S. HOOK, THOMAS A. RIFE, 
President. Sec. and Treas. 
Columbian Realty Co. 


Los Angeles Office: San Diego Office: 
525-527 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 228-234 Granger Block. 


Marston’s 


San Diego’s Famous Store 











THE DIRECT WAY EAST IS OVER THE 
Sunset Route 


For particulars address 


J. R. DOWNS 
901 Fifth Street, San Diego 


Two trains each way every day. 


Com. Agent 


San Diego, California 





$200,000.00 i rin nation of policy holders deposited 


John F. Forward, Stearns & Sweet, 
President. 


ttorneys 


A. P. Johnson, Jr. 
Sec’y and Manager. 


UNION TITLE & TRUST CO., San Diego, Cal. 
and TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. of Los Angeles, Cal. 
: (CAPITAL $600, ,000. 00 


‘South San Diego 


On both Bay and Ocean. Good soil. Good water. 
An ideal location for a home. Must soon be very valua- 
ble for commercial purposes. Send for illustrated booklet. 


SOUTH SAN DIEGO INVESTMENT COMPANY 
212 Granger Block SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


When in San iin visit 


La Toll 


the Gem of the Pacific 
Los Angeles & San Diego Beach Ry. 


San Diego Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Co. 


GAS, ELECT RIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Bentley Ostrich Farm 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


Birds of all ages on exhibition daily. 
Everything made that can be made from ostrich feathers. Repair 
work of al kinds quickly and neatly done at reasonable rates. 


LOCATED AT MISSION CLIFF PARK 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


The HomeTelephone & Telegraph Co. 


Owned and managed by San Diego people 
Efficient service and courteous treatment 
L. J. Wilde, Pres.; Heber Ingle, V.P.; S. A. Reed, Sec’y; 


Geo. B. Woodbridge, Treas. and Mgr.; Edward Grove, Director; 
C. L. Williams, Director. 





Factory in connection. 








Saint Joseph Sanitarium 
and Old People’s Home 


Competent trained nurses, home comforts and moder conven- 


Conducted by the Sisters of 


SAN DIEGO, 
CALIFORNIA 


iences. location, perfect climate. 


Mercy. 


Descriptive matter free. 


For ss dsesalan about 


SAN DIEGO 


the southern harbor city, and the opportunity for profitable 
investment there in real estate, write to 


RALSTON REALTY CO. 


1318-1320 D. Street SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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THE BEST AND SAFEST INVESTMENTS Wout ac 
“airetasieries | REAL ESTATE 


ae best and most valuable farm lands in the world are irrigated lands. The most valuable 














irrigated lands in the world are fruit lands. Some of the most valuable irrigated fruit lands in 
the world are the apple lands of the Yakima Valley, Washington. Yakima apples are shipped 
across the continent and sold on the stands in New York. They are marketed by the car load in 
England, France and Germany. They compete with the world. Only four sections in the United 
States produce apples of the size and quality of those grown in the Yakima Valley. Two of these are 
in the state of Washington. These sections are all very limited in area, comparatively, and so with 
the world as a market, there can never be an over production. In the Yakima Valley apple districts 
the conditions can be controlled and crops and income made certain. No other kinds of improve- 
ments which can be made on the face of the earth cost so little in proportion to their value as 
fully developed orchards. 
When you buy Yakima Valley apple lands you make the safest and best investment that it is 
possible to find. For full particulars and beautifully illustrated booklet, write to-day to 


A Young Fruit CALHOUN, DENNY & EWING, INC. 


Tree inthe Yakima 
District, Wash. ALASKA BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. 

















offers unusual inducements and opportunities for manufacturing plants, especially 
for lumber and shingle mills and sash and door factories. The city is located 
on a deep water harbor about sixty miles from the mouth of the great Columbia 
River. The location is one of rare beauty and healthfulness. 

Kalama has good schools, churches, two saw mills, creamery, electric light 
plant, etc., etc., ten daily boats and fourteen daily trains. Adjacent to the city are 


TWO BILLION FEET OF TIMBER 


offering exceptional opportunities for development of lumber industry. For full 
particulars, write to 


Kalama Commercial Club, Kalama, Wash. 











SOUTH BEND 


WASHINGTON 
LOCATION—On Willapa Harbor, 


Terminus Northern Pacific Railway. 110 miles southwest 


of Tacoma, Washington. Death rate 10 ir 
CITY CONTAINS—~7 churches, 2 ban 





Pacific © county. 





n 1,000. 
ks, 1 free library, 


2 salmon canneries, 1 shingle mill, 1 ice plant and bottling 
works, 3 public schools, 11 teachers, 554 children of school 
age, 2 hospitals, 1 foundry and machine shop, 1 clam can- 
nery, 2 newspapers, 1 new opera house, 4 hotels and 2 
restaurants, 1 steam laundry, 2 sash and door factories, 
telephone plant (long and short distance), 2 electric light 
plants, gravity water works, 3 large saw mills (capacity of 
over 300,000 feet per day). 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
—RBank deposits are unusually large (over $700,000 in two 
banks on July 1) for this time of the year, and everything 
financially speaking, is on the upward trend. The city is 
doing over $40,000 worth of street improvements this 
season. The extension of the Northern Pacific on a water 
level up the Columbia, and the coming of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, is already calling the attention of 
investors to this beautiful harbor. The eastern oyster farm- 
ing, located in the waters of Willapa Harbor, is a potent 
financial factor. Fishing and crabbing also come in as one 
of the paying industries. Farming, dairying and_ stock 
raising are the most remunerative, although fruit and vege- 
tables thrive, and there is a home demand for all. 

Above all, are the immense forests of fir, spruce, cedar 
and hemlock, representing the untold wealth of Pacific 
county. We have already at least 25 large mills in the 
county and there is room for as many more. 

Ne need more mills, tub, pail, furniture, sash, door, and 
box factories, clam and sardine cannery and shipyard. 
There is plenty of room and the finest body of water 
between Puget Sound and San Francisco. 

REAL ESTATE—Real estate is very low here now, but 
prices are advancing rapidly. There are all kinds of 
chances for the hustler, labor demands good wages, and 
in nearly all branches is short handed. 

South Bend has fine location and contains many beau- 
tiful homes with charming environments. Climatic con- 
ditions are good. For further information address secretary 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, South Bend, Washington 











BLACKBERRIES 


Puyallup Valley 


WONDERFULLY FERTILE 


On five acres a man can make his living 
and put $1000 in the bank every year. 


DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE 
Write for details to Puyallup Board of Trade 
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Buy — 


Your 
: market for all our products. 
Ticket @ The schools of Baker City rank high. Its people are 


to hospitable and healthy. Unsurpassed water with 

its source in snow clad mountains. 
Ba ker @ The agricultural products of Baker county are 
timothy, alfalfa, clover, wheat, oats, barley, fruit 

e and vegetables of all varieties. 
City @ Extensive forests with timber of. excellent quality. 
Famous mines adjacent toBaker City. Lowcostofoperation. 
The | @ Stock raising is a very important industry in Baker 
S County. The advantage of an extensive summer range 
reduces the cost of production. 
For full inf and li concerning Baker County write 
N. C. Haskell, Secretary 


Good opportunities for establishing saw mills. 
COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, Baker City, Oregon 


N healthfulness of climate, grandeur of scenery, pro- 
ductiveness of soil, and variety of resources we are 
second to no district in Uncle Sam’s domain. A splendid 





Metropoli 
of 





Eastern 
Oregon 

















$25 PER DAY NET 


An unusual opportunity for a judicious 
investment is presented in the purchase of a 
first-class Lime Kiln in the vicinity of Baker 
City, Oregon, with 160 acres of Lime Stone 
land. This property is at present netting 
the owner $25 per day, with contracts already 
in hand. The business is capable of great 
expansion. Price $20,000. 

For full particulars about this and other 
property in Baker county, Oregon, address 


WEBB & CARROLL CO. 
BAKER CITY OREGON 


























| WASHINGTON 


'S located in southwestern Washington in the midst of one of the 
| finest dairying countries in the world. Fruit of all kinds grows 
to perfection in this section, pests being practically unknown 
Several coal mines are in operation near Castle Rock, producing 
high quality coal. Cement of first-class commercial grade exists 


CASTLE ROCK 





In Fresno County, 
California. Soil, water 


and climatic conditions 
ideal for finest quality 
EARLY Oranges. 
Write to 








near Castle Rock in unlimited quantities, and only awaits the 
advent of capital to open up the biggest cement mines of the West. 
Agriculture offers unusual inducements to farmers, as there is 
much rich land in this vicinity, with good prices for farm products 
Labor is in great and constant demand at wages from $3.00 up, in 
the mines and logging camps. Intending settlers will find Castle 
Rock and vicinity worthy of thorough investigation before settling 
elsewhere. The city has a population of about 1400, with first-class 
high and primary schools. Unsurpassed climate. 

The whole of southwestern Washington is being rapidly developed. 
The opportunity is here now. Write for full information to 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, Castle Rock, Wash. 
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HAVE YOUR TICKET READ STRAIGHT TO 


MEDFORD OREGON 


LOCATION Medford is in the / SOIL is mellow, deep; possesses 
heart of Rogue} qualities that are peculiar 
River Valley, the richest part of}to this incomparable region. 
Oregon. Has 4000 people, banks,|Rich enough to raise anything. 
schools and every city con-|Doesn’t require irrigation, but 
venience. Scenery is inspiringly | pure mountain water is abundant 
magnificent. lif irrigation is desired. 


ideal; no Tg Four of alfalfa with- 
CLIMATE heat or cold; ‘CROPS out irrigation, New- 
most no frost; no over- Re Rak | town Pippins and Spitzenbergs at- 
of rain. Winters pleasant, sunny | tain highest perfection; pay $1000 
and mild. No blizzards, drouths, | per acre; famous pears, peaches, 


or earthquakes. A famous health |early vegetables, early berries; 
retreat and pleasure resort.|vast areas open for cultivation. 














The resources of Rogue River Valley are almost beyond comprehension. 
Coal, timber, copper and gold are found in great quantities. Op- 
portunities for the accumulation of great wealth are better here 
than in any other section of the United States. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE TO SECRETARY OF 


MEDFORD COMMERCIAL CLUB, MEDFORD, OREGON 


























] Y MPI Located at the head of navigation on Puget 
Sound. Combines the culture, refinement and 


educational advantages of the eastern city, 

WASHINGTON with the healthful, temperate climate, and the 
golden opportunities of the Pacific Northwest. It is a city of homes, schools, 
churches, and business; surrounded by a rich agricultural community, and the 
most fertile soils in the land. It offers the manufacturer, the farmer, the 
investor and the toiler the best possible advantages, and a most desirable home. 
For further information watch these pages, COME and SEE, or correspond with 


JOHN M. WILSON, Secretary of Chamber of Commerce 
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HARBOR SCENE 





") 


OPPORTUNITY 


SAYS IN UNMISTAKABLE TERMS 


VANCOUVER 


WASHINGTON 


VANCOUVER is located in Southwestern Washington, one hundred miles from the mouth of the great Columbia River. It 

is the richest city of its size on the Pacific Coast. Population and postoffice receipts have doubled in the past three years. 
There are wonderful prospects for the future, because the development of Vancouver is only inits infancy. All thoughtful 
men who have studied the situation agree that a city of 50,000 inhabitants or more must be the result of the present causes 
of Vancouver’s growth. 





VANCOUVER has an unsurpassed fresh water harbor, one mile wide, eight miles long, with forty feet of water. It has 

magnificent opportunities for shipping and manufacturing industries. The vast timber wealth at its very doors has 
already brought to Vancouver the largest lumber mill on the Columbia River ’ 

VANCOUVER is one of the leading points of the West in railway activity. The extraordinary railroad development along 

the north bank of the Cctumbia River makes Vancouver the natural shipping point for the vast wheat fields of the 
great Inland Empire of Oregon and Washington. Exceptional opportunities offered for elevators and flouging mills 
Vancouver is the county seat of Clarke county, which has the richest and best developed farm lands in Western Washington. 
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Wherever you live, if you would like to cast your lot with a growing, progressive, alert, and enthusiastic community, 
write to-day for full particulars about Vancouver. Investigate, for opportunity is now knocking at your door. Full 
information cheerfully furnished by addressing 


SECRETARY COLUMBIA CLUB 


VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 
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MOUNT HOOD FROM VANCOUVER 
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WE'LL TELL YOU 

















NORTH BEND, on COOS 
BAY, will be THE NEXT 
METROPOLIS on the 
PACIFIC COAST. 


THERE ARE BUT THREE 
PROTECTED DEEP SEA 

HARBORS ON THE 
UNITED STATES 
WESTERN COAST 
BETWEEN CANADA 
AND MEXICO 
—GOLDEN 
GATE, COOS 
BAY AND 




















United 
ad States 
S -$60,000 















wy monthly. 
Ss @ North Bend from 
ze a tract of timber 
aL land four years ago, 
\ now has: over 2,000 

a Q people. @ North Bend is 
the natural outlet of the 


A 
fs richest timber country in the 
S 










World comprising over one 
hundred and twenty-seven billion 


< feet. Q North Bend has saw mills, 
wv 










lumber mills and factories, and is 






offering generous inducements to secure 
we more. @ The last Congress ordered a 
aS survey of Coos Bay harbor and will ap- 
& Propriate $100,000 to give it a forty foot bar. 
& @ Coos Bay is the half way harbor on the 
& Pacific Coast between Golden Gate and Puget 
S Sound. Q It now furnishes coal for San Francisco 
and the Coast cities. The Government geological 

survey shows four hundred square miles of coal 
bearing area and eight hundred million tons of coal. 













My 





Opportunities are here waiting 
development. Come on and 







Write THE NORTH BEND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


NORTH BEND, OREGON 


AN ORGANIZATION OF THE REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS WHOSE AIM IS THE UP. 
BUILDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE COOS BAY COUNTRY 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE HOMESEEKERS’ BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


$5000 in Gold 


actually 
Given Away 





No entrance fee. 


No cost of any kind to any reader 
of “Sunset.” 


An equal chance to all. 


This big sum is to be distributed 
soon. 


It is to be divided into eighty parts, 
varying in amounts from $1,000 
down to $10. 


Write to-day for particulars. 


Portland Commercial Club 
Portland, Oregon 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


DOESN’T COST MUCH 


Our combination policy covering FIVE important benefits costs so little when 
compared to the old separate-policy plan that you cannot afford to be without it. 


Strong 
Company 


Last year we wrote 
twice as much insurance 
in our home territory as 
any other company. Our 
new policy was one rea- 
son—there are others. 

Every man owes it to 
himself and his family to 
take time to find out 
which policy is the 
BEST. Drop a postal 
card today stating your 
age, and we will quote 
the cost. 


WRITE US 









Best 
Policy 


Our new, modern 
policy is in advance of 
the times. No other 
company issues one as 
good or as broad in its 
benefits. We can afford 
to sell this policy cheaper 
because it lessens our 
operating expenses with- 
out increasing the risk. 

It is THE policy for 
business men, salaried 
men and capitalists. 


INVESTIGATE 
THE PacirFic MuTuaL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


KILGARIF & BEAVER, Inc., General Agents J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Secretary, 
Shreve Building, San Francisco, Cal. In charge of Southern California Agencies, 8rd and Hill Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 













































SHREVE & COMPANY 


1907-8 “Suggestion Book” is now ready for distribution; 
an early request will bring it by return mail free of charge. 
Contains 386 pages, many illustrations, handsomely bound 
in fine leather, and has complete information of our MAIL 
ORDER SYSTEM. A valuable reference work of Gold 
Jewelry, Watches, Silverware, Platedware, Cutlery, Glass, 
rece Stationery, Clocks, Bronzes, Lamps, China and 

rt Wares. 


OF GREAT ASSISTANCE IN MAKING HOLIDAY SELECTIONS 


Jewelry, Watches and Silverware are sent to your 
nearest express or postoffice AT OUR EXPENSE. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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I have already convinced over a million people that a daily home shave is a habit 
that every self-respecting man should acquire. I have taught 
shavers that the way is the only way to 











































save time and money—to maintain an unruffled disposition, and 


to be sure of perfect, hygienic shaving conditions. 


My razor is increasing in popularity every day, because it 

absolutely dependable—it is always ready for use 
and it gives as light or as close a shave as you may w 

_without danger of cutting or scratching. 
I have changed the entire complexion of the advertising } 
the prominent mayazines of this country, not only by my o 
vertisements, but by the greater number of announce! 

published by manufacturers of shaving soaps, sl 
brushes, shaving powders, shaving crea 














shaving accessories that have been made p1 - 

cause the army of users who are s ers 
is increasing in number daily. 

Finally, I am proving more conclusively every 


day, that while there may be room for arg 
to what shaving accessories one should use, 
no doubt about the Razor. There is but one pertect 
razor—for all men—to be used under all conditions 
and that is my razor—the 











When you buy a safety razor get the best e 

It will last you for rest of your 
it is not a toy—it will alweys give you complete 
satisfaction, 








The double-edged, flexible blades are so inexpen- 
Sive that when they become dull you throw them away as 


you would an old pen. sg wi 
Aingtiitlhlle’ 


The Gillette Safety Razor set consists of a triple silver- 
plated holder, 12 double-edged blades (24 keen edges), 
packed in a velvet lined leather case and the price is 
$5.00 at all the leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hard- 
ware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 


Ask your dealer for the ‘‘ Gillette’’ to-day. If substitutes are offered 
refuse them and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES CO., 
229 Times Bldg., New York City 
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Brestest Pleasure 
is the giving of 
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GIFT more expressive of faithfulness and good 
feeling cannot be conceived. It is always at hand; 

the little Clp-Cap fastens it to the vest or coat, so that 
it is ready when you want it.’ Like the friend who gives 
it, a Waterman's Ideal can always be depended on—at 
home or abroad, in office, school, store or street, it will 
serve you as long as there is a drop of ink in the reservoir. 
It is a gift of beauty; Christmas styles are silver and 
gold mounted and the stores are full of them. It can be 
exchanged to suit the pen habit of the user whether man, 
woman or child. Beware of substitutes; buy only from 


responsible dealers. 


CHA 


3.50 SED 
4.00 FILIGREE nsi2$250 


5.00 eg 00 
6.00 ~ 414 7.00 


8.00 ~ 00 “!6 600 mouNTED 

? 0 222 $350 

80 450 

> 5.00 

25 600 

CLIP-CAP, MADE OF GERMAN --26 700 

SILVER, ADDS TO COST OF "A 
PEN 25¢; STERLING SILVER 
50¢; ROLLED GOLD $1.00 

SOLID GOLD $2.00. 


WITH PENS 

FOR GIFTS WE 

SUPPLY HOLLY DESIGN BOX 
WITHOUT ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 








